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A DISCOURSE 



RISE AND FALL OF PAPACY. 



I SUFFER the following Discourses to break loose from their fellows, 
to take their fortune, as we use to say, in the wide world. And, 
seeing the candour of so many of n\y friends has made them think 
they might not be unu'ft'eful, I must therefore expect that they will, 
from the same principle, defend this publication of them against 
the censures they may be supposed to fall under, both from open 
enemies and pretended friends. For, though it be a common, and, 
as it were, a tlireadbare argument, to plead importunity in this case, 
yet it is sufficiently known to several of you, that if it had not been 
for this, the world had not been troubled with anything further of 
this kind from me. For as I am sure no affectation to be more 
known or taken notice of has influenced me to present these dis- 
courses to public view, so I do suppose it is not unknown to some 
of you that retirement from this noisy and vain world has ever been 
the sum of my ambition, excepting when public work and service 
has obliged me to shake off the beloved fetters of so dear a confine* 
ment. 

I shall not, therefore, say more as to the following Essays, than 
to tell you (what many of you know already), that, as the first of 
the discourses that follow this prefatory one, gave rise to the pub- 
lishing of the second, so the second gave occasion to the printing 
of the third. And, therefore, seeing the late opportunity of preach- 
ing, when we entered into our new meeting-place here in London, 
Sept. 29, 1700, did induce some of you to desire the publication also 
of that sermon I preached when I entered upon the pastoral and 
ministerial work among you, June 19, 1698, the same occasion has 
given birth to the last additional discourse, which some remember 
I made when I was solemnly set apart to the ministerial office, 
Feb. 9, 168J, which T have the rather consented to print now, be- 
cause it doth not only suit with the second discourse, but because 
I remember several false, or at least imperfect copies were taken of 
it, when I did at first deliver it. 

And seeing the last discourse, which yet was the first as to time, 
doth now appear in the view of the world, I fo\iudTW3?>^M\si.^^-vs!k& 
sort obliged to interest all my friends m l\i\a -^t^^^V^tj ^^$a«&'^\ 
wherein I do particularly include thoae o^ \>\v^ ^xi^^V ^^^^^^^^;{ 
Leyden, and Scots church in Rotterdam, \x> ^Yvoto. \ ^\.ovi^ x^^aw^ 
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successively as minister or pastor ; whom I do the rather mention 
here, that I may let them know how much they are still upon my 
thoughts, though we are separated as to place. 

But seeing my work is now more particularly appropriated to you, 
whom I am more immediately concerned with and related unto at 
present, I do therefore in a more special manner address myself 
to you at this time. And I hope ye will bear with me, if from my 
sincere respect for your welfare, I detain you a while here before 
ye enter upon the perusal either of my Apocalyptical Thoughts fol- 
lowing, or the other Discourses which I do present you with at your 
own desire. For in case either of death, or being otherwise ren- 
dered incapable to serve you, I am willing to give a vent to my 
thoughts and affection at this time, that, whatever comes of me, the 
following discourses, together with this, may stand as a lasting wit- 
ness of my real concern for your souls' welfare. 

In the first place, therefore, I do declare, that though I am not 
willing to state my sufferings upon little matters or modes of wor- 
ship and expression, yet I can sincerely say, that should the Divine 
Providence call me to lay down my life for the Truths themselves 
which I have preached among you, I hope I should be so far from 
quarrelling with the procedure of God ttiis way, that I should re- 
joice in such a martyrdom. And, as I hope I have not contradicted 
in my life what I have preached in the pulpit, whatever my infirmi- 
ties have been, so I presume it will not be looked upon as pride or 
vanity, if I say with the great apostle, (though as to the last clause 
I dare not pretend to have been any pattern to you,) " Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are vener- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things ore lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
Those things which ye have both learned and received, and heard 
and seen in me, do : and the God of peace shall be with you." — 
« PhU. iv. 8, 9. 

For, in the next place, T thank God that he that knows the secrets 
of all hearts, doth testify, together with my conscience, that a sincere 
concern to be useful to our common Christianity, was the thing that 
did at first influence me to enter upon this great work of the mi- 
nistry, and hath ever since engaged me, though under more dis- 
couragements than most men, to continue and labour in it. So 
that it is matter of sweet reflection to me that I never gave any 
occasion to brand our holy profession with the odious name of 
priest-craft, whatever any others may have done. For, as I have 
had no other ambition than to engage and draw men over to the 
great and Catholic interests of Christianity itself, in order to their 
becoming the followers and servants of our glorious God and bless- 
ed Saviour, so I am siu-e I can confidently say, without any vanity 
or affectation, (for which I dare appeal not only to you, but to all 
others that have known me ever since I began to preach), that there 
is not one in the world that ever had just occasion so much as to 
think that I did at any time attempt to bring any person over to my 
way, as a party. And, as thus I have been far from seeking either 
honour, interest, or popularity', so there are not a few that can bear 
me witness that I have incurred the censures of some Dcietv of very 
different deDbminations, because I could never \)e Vii^Mtevi Xr> \}c^vd;N5. 
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that religion did properly stand in the rituals of any of the con- 
tending parties. - 

The differences, therefore, but especially the animosities, that sSre 
among Protestant Christians, have ever been grievous and afflictive 
to me ; and to heal these, I could cheerfully be offered u{» . a sabri- 
fice, if I can be supposed to be conscious of the sentiments and 
movements of my own soul. For though we of this congregation 
differ from all others that dissent from the episcopal communion, 
in this, that we are, in a peculiar sense, upon a national founda- 
tion, viz., in as far as we not only own the same church govern- 
ment, but keep up the same way that the church of Scotland useth 
in her public administrations, to which most of us belong as natives, 
and all of us as proselytes. Yet I must publicly own, that abstract- 
ing from this, I am a dissenter from that party that engross and 
monopolize the name of the church of England. For, though I 
have ever looked upon other controversies as more edifying and 
momentous than those unhappy ones that have kept that great body 
and ours divided, yet I have so far considered them as hitherto to 
find no reason to quit that way I was educated in, notwithstanding 
specious reasons made use of to prejudice people against us as 
schismatics, rather than to convince us that we are so. 

Therefore, in the third place, I cannot but own, without any de- 
sign to reflect upon them fliat differ from me in such matters,) that 
I look upon that way as nearest to the Christian institution, that 
has ^e fewest, and most natural, and unaffected, and consequently 
most spiritual rites and ceremonies, in the performance of gospel 
ordinances. For, as a learned coziformist* says, in a book which 
he did afterwards seem to differ from, but never attempted to re- 
tract or refute, and, perhaps, was never able to do : " Certainly the 
primitive church, that did not charge men with such a load of 
articles as now in these latter ages men are charged with, would 
much less have burdened men with imposing doubtful practices 
upon them as the ground of Church communion. There is nothing 
then that the primitive church deserves more imitation in by us 
than that admirable temper, moderation, and condescension which 
was used in it towards all the members of it. It was never thought 
worth the while to make any standing laws for rites and customs 
that had no other original but tradition, much less to suspend men 
from her communion for not observing them." And if this was the 
practice of the primitive church, it was eminently so in the aposto- 
lical age ; " to whom, as acted by the Holy Ghost, it seemed good to 
require nothing by way of imposition, but a very few things necessary, 
viz., that Christians should abstain from idols, blood, things strang- 
led, and fornication." Acts xv. 28, 29. But alas ! since that time 
it hath seemed good to men, (but I am sure not to the Holy Spirit,) 
to impose a great many unnecessary things on the consciences of 
others, without any such allowance as was given them, " that every 
man should be fuUy persuaded in his own mind in what he did." 
Kom. xiv. 5. For what regard have some men to this apostolical 
rule, when " their impositions are laid as stumbling-blocks in their 
brethren's way," — Rom. xiv., 13, (fee. — ^** without any regard to tiia 
wounding of their weak consciences, upoTL \3[i^ ^^^g^<i^^^Qt^'^icl«5 «x^ 

• Staling. lyen. ^.V^^ axx^^ftv 
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80 ?" 1. Cor» viii. 12. Is this to imitate the apostle's tenderness^ 
who resolved rather " never to eat flesh than to offend any weak 
brother ?" 1. Cor. viii. 13. Or do men this way " seek the things 
of JesQS Christ, or their own private ends and emoluments most ?" 
PhiLn. 21. 

Therefore let men dispute about forms and ceremonies, and their 
decency or neces^ty, as long as they please ; I must say with a re- 
verend conforming minister,* — " That all the art and power of the 
world cannot make trifles in the worship of God seem matters of 
importance to them that relish heaven. What trumpery are habits,, 
various gestures and postures to a man that is swallowed up in the 
contemplation of the infinite miyesty of the glorious God ? or that 
is lost in the ravishing admiration of his goodness and love ? or 
that is sunk into the lowest abasements and self-abhorrence for his 
^s ? Such a soul may be loaded with humane inventions, but he 
can never look upon them as ornaments or helps to devotions." 

Whatever, then, be the various ideas and theories of what we call 
edification, yet still, as none can dispute us out of what we receive 
most advantage from as to our bodies, so neither as to our souls. 
For if no man can be able to persuade me that his constitution of 
body is such a standard to mankind, that I and all others are obliged 
to reckon that food most healthful for us which the imposer tells us 
is so to him, though at the same time we experience it to be noxious 
or disagreeable to us ; I know no more reason why any man should 
pretend a power of imposing modes and forms on my conscience, 
which I am dissatisfied witib, from no other reason but this, that 
they appear to be the most excellent or decent to him. So that as 
liberty is equally necessary in the one case as in the other, unless 
we value the health of our bodies above the peace of our consciences 
and security of our souls, so the contrary practice, when force i& 
used, can admit of no softer term than that of anti-christian ty- 
ranny. I cannot, therefore, but highly approve of what I find in a 
bookt I have already mentioned : " What possible reason can be 
given," says the author, " why such things should not be sufficient 
for communion with a church, which are sufficient for salvation ? 
And certainly these things are sufficient for that which are laid 
down as the necessary duties of Christianity by our Lord and Sa- 
viour in his Word." 

I mention these things, God is my witness, for no private design, 
to uphold a party, or to serve the ends of it as such, but to let those 
that are prejudiced against us know, that we are actuated by religion 
as a principle, and not as a notion only ; and that this is the reason 
of our dissent from those that share the emoluments of the church 
among them. Otherwise it were not probable that we should unite 
in acting contrary to our own interest, merely from faction or hu- 
mour, if we may presume to know our own sentiments ; and I hope 
most, if not all of us, durst not dissemble before the great God all 
our days, in a matter of so great importance as this is. So that 
the dissenting of so many persons from the established church, to 
their own hurt and disadvantage in the world, may be looked upon 

« See P. M. in his Vanity, Mischief, and Danger of Coremonies. proposed ta 
tbe CUmvooatiou, and printed anno 1690. 

^ Saiitatr- Irea. Prefaoe jx 8, 
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as no contemptible argoment, by unbiassed persons, that there utb r 
some men that are actuated by religion as a principle, and that taka ' 
up the ministry otherwise than as a trade. 

But I had this further design in touching upon our unhappy dif^ 
ferences, that^ considering that they do only concern the ertemals 
and circumstantials of religion, both ye and all others that peruse 
these lines and the following cUscourses, may be taken off from that 
fury and bigotry by which so many seem to be possessed at this 
day, and may learn to mind the great essentials of Christianity 
more, acting conscientiously yourseWes in all things, and judging 
charitably of those that differ from you, whether they do so of you 
or not. For what I have said on Uiis head is not in the least de- 
signed to reflect upon those that differ from us, among whom I 
acknowledge there are many distinguishable, not only for parts and 
learning, but for piety and moderation also, upon which accounts I 
cannot but honour and love them, though they should both despise 
and hate me. Nay, I question not but even many of the bigots for 
cathedral worship, and its annexed hierarchy, (who are for running 
up these to as near a conformity to Bome as they can, and yet stamp 
aU with a confident pretending to a Jus 2)iinn«m,) may act from 
conscience, even in their uncharitableness to them that consoieui- 
tiously differ from them, yea, in their hatred of them, and rage 
against them where they have power. But then it must be remem- 
bered, that as their zeal is not according to knowledge, so they are 
of the same tribe with those of whom our Saviour speaks, when he 
tells us, " That they would persecute, yea, kill his servants, when 
they had opportunity, beUevmg at the same time that they did God 
most acceptable service." But he immediately adds, ** And these 
things will they do, because they have not known the Father, nor 
me." However my design is not to reflect even on them^ but rather 
to pity them, and wish them more knowledge and a better mind. 
. For as a contentious, and especially a persecuting temper, was 
never fi^)m God, nor according to the meek and holy Jesus, whose 
religion is first pure, and then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en^ 
treated — James iii. 17, 18. — so such a disposition was never more 
unseasonable than at this time. For they must be unaccountably 
unobservant of, and unconcerned with the present state and poa- 
ture of affairs in Europe, who see not in what danger the Protestant 
interest is at present ; considering what it has lost already, and it 
in hazard of losing further ; together with the sad decay of time 
Christian piety, as well as unity among all sorts of i>ersons. I could . 
therefore wish we might learn a little prudence, even from our 
Popish adversaries, that we might unite in love, and in design to 
promote a general interest, Uiough we attain not to an exact uni- 
formity in all things. For why should not we join as one soul 
against thai bloody and idolatrous party, when we see them do so 
against us ? though their various sects and orders, such as FraU" 
ciscans, and Dominicans, Jesuits, and Jansenists, differ as much 
from one another, both in their opinions and in their fi)rm and 
habits, (as they are regimented under their several heads or gene-^ ^ 
rals, and as they live according to vastly different laws and rules, )> 
as we can possibly be supposed to do. But alas ! whati!a,Q.t*k^^t«^* 
nostications have we now, "but such afi seem.\o -^otXeiA rvjoa-w^^ 
misery tons? when we see the diffexence^ oi ^wc\a^^ %TtsNR ^5:^\s&»» 
A 2 
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a stated hatred, with a fixed design to ruin one another, and conse- 
quenUy to murder the reformed cause, which we are obliged not 
only upon religious accounts to appear for, but even upon civil con- 
siderations, seeing Popery is inconsistent with freedom and liberty, 
than which nothing in this world ought to be so dear to u». Can 
we have forgot what barbarities that inhumane party have commit- 
ted in tJiis world ? For, if we may believe historians, says a learned 
man,* " Pope Julius was, in seven years, the slaughter of 200,000 
Christians. The massacre in France cut off 100,000 in three months. 
P. Perionius avers, that in the persecution of the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, 1,000,000 lost their lives. From the beginning of the 
Jesuits till I&80, that is, thirty or forty years, 900,000 perished, 
•aith Balduinus. The Duke of Alva, by the hangman, put 36,000 
to death. Vergerius affirms, that the Inquisition, in thirty years, 
destroyed 150,000. To all tliis I may add, the Irish Rebellion, in 
which 300,000 were destroyed, as the Lord Orery report^, in a paper 
printed in the reign of Charles II." And how many have been de- 
stroyed in the late persecutions in France and Piedmont, in the 
Palatinate and Hungary, none I believe can fully reckon up, be- 
sides those that are or have been in the gallies, and that have fled. 
This is that idolatrous harlot, so glutted with the blood of the 
Saints, that a late author, in his Treatise of Convocations, sets up 
as a pattern to the Church of England ; and that another author 
in his book entitled The Case of the Regale and Pontificate, (to the 
scandal of the Church of England, for whom they pretend such a 
zeal,) would so fain have us united unto, and represents, therefore, 
in such favourable colours. But, I hope, all true Protestants will 
eatnly see the snake in the grass. And surely, when we are in 
hazard of being betrayed within ourselves, we have sufficient reason 
to awake out of our lethargic sleep, that we may do what possibly 
we can to save the nations we belong to from approaching desola- 
tions ; or, if that cannot be, that we may, at least, save onr own 
■ouls in the day of the Lord. For seeing we are like to feel the 
effidcts of the new conjunction of France and Spain, the election of 
a young politic Pope, and the apostacy of some Protestant princes 
to the Komish interest, which, together with the impieties and scep- 
tieism of a great many within ourselves, are, I am sure, no good 
.prognostics, have we not just reason to prepare for remarkable re- 
Tohxtions ? — ^While, therefore, I think of these things, I cannot 
forbear to give a vent to my l^onghte on the great and dark head 
of futurity, in presenting you with some conjectures in relation to 
oor times, founded upon scripture prophecy, as far as I under- 
stand it. 

Therefore, seeing this is the chief design of this discourse, which 
J have inscribed to you, f I hope you will bear with me in giving 
yon some brief account of the times we are fallen in, and what we 
may expect if we live much longer ; which 1 am the rather induc- 
ed to do, because we are just now entering upon a new age, from 
which we look back upon seventeen centuries which have elapsed 
since our Blessed Redeemer came into the world ; and may, there- 

• Dr. Moore, in his Divine Dialoguee, i>. 161. See also his Myttary <d Iniquity, 
Ji2>. jj. obap. 15, 16, Ao. 

/ J'UIa dutoowrae tta^ ioMribed to his owu CQiDfpceg%Uoiu 
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fore, be allowed to ooi^ecture, with some just ground, perhaps of 
probability, (forldo industriously avoid the fatal rock of positiveness 
which so many apocalyptical men have suffered themselves to split 
upon,) what part of the Revelation remains yet to be accomplished. 

But since I am to confine myself to a little compass here, as re- 
membering I am writing no book properly, but an epistolary dis- 
course, pr^atory to those that follow, with which, therefore, it must 
keep some proportion, I shall content myself in giving you a few 
hints towards the resolution and improvement of that grand apo- 
calyptical question,-— When the reign of Antichristianism or the 
Papacy began ? 

There are two things, therefore, which lie before me to be con- 
sidered at this time. 

First. — ^I must fulfil my promise in giving you a new resolution 
of the grand apocalyptical question concerning the rise of the Great 
Antichrist, or Home Papal; for, when we have done this, and 
fixed this era or epocha, we may, by an easy consequence, see the 
time of the final fall and destruction of this dreadful enemy. 

Second, — ^I must, in the next place, improve the resolution of 
this question, both theoretically, as a key to unriddle the dark 
apocalyptical times and periods, and practically, in order both to 
the regulation of your thoughts and the government of your lives, 
in some very weighty considerations deducible from thence. 

The Jitst thing, therefore, which I have to do, is to attempt the 
resolution of the principal apocalyptical question concerning the 
rise of antichristianism. 

Now, in order to answer this difBiculty, which hath exercised and 
wearied out all apocalyptical writers hitherto, there are some things 
I would premise, as so many poBtuUttaj which generally all are 
agreed in, and which Mr. Mede, Dr. More, Mr. Durham, and Dr. 
Gressener, have irrefragably proved. 

First. — ^<*That the revelation contains the series of all the 
remarkable events and changes of the state of the Christian church 
to the end of the world."— (See Rev. 4. 1. & 10. 6, 6, 7.) 

Second. — " That mystical Babylon or the great whore, described 
there, doth signify Rome in an antichristian Church state." — (See 
Rev. 17. 1, 6, 18.) 

Utird. — " That therefore this cannot be Rome pagan properly, 
but Rome papal." 

Fourth. — ^**That the seven heads of the beast, or the seven kings, 
are the seven forms of government, which obtained successively 
among the Romans*"— (See Rev. 17. 10. 11.) 
And seeing tJiie sixth of these was, that which was only in being in 
John's time, (the former five having fallen before), that therefore 
Qonsequently, the seventh head, which under another consideration 
18 called the eighth, (the intervenient kingdom of the Ostrogoths 
Veing the seventh in number, though not properly Roman, and 
therefore, in that sense, none of the heads of the Roman govern- 
ment,) is the last species of government, and that which is called 
Hiost peculiarly, and by a specialty the beast or antichrist. 

These postulata being supported as certain, (which I would 
reckon no ctifficult thing to prove, were it needful,^ I mxi&\>TBL\3cv^ 
next place premise two preliminary ooiia\dftt«]aQiii<a«\k^^Q>'t«'V ««\£kftk 
direotijrto answer the question itaeU. 
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The first is this : " That the three grand apocalyptical numbers 
of 1260 days 42 months, and time, times and an half, are not only 
synchronical, but must be interpreted prophetically, so as years 
must be understood by days." 

That these three numbers are synchronicid, will appear plain to 
any impartial considerer, that will be at pains to compare them, aa 
we have them set down in this book of the Hevelations, viz : the 
1200 days, chap. 11. 3. and chap. 12. 6. the 42 months, chap. 11. 2. 
and chap. 13. 5. and the time, times and a half, chap. 12. 14. For it 
is dear, that the Gentiles treading down the holy city 42 months, 
chap. 11. 2. is the cause of the witnesses prophesying for 1260 days 
in sackcloth, v. 3. And is not the woman or churches being in the 
wilderness for the same term of days, chap. 12. 6. any other than a 
new representation of the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth? 
Seeing this must be while the beast is worshipped and served by 
the whole Roman world, during men's lunacy of 42 months continu- 
ance, chap. 13. 5. And, therefore, seeing the woman is said to be 
in the wilderness state of desolation and persecution for a time, and 
times, and half a time, in order thus to be preserved from the beast 
and serpent, as we see chap. 12. 14. It is likewise plain, that this 
number of tiiree years and an half must be the very same with the 
two former numbers. Only it is to be observed by the way, that 
this period of time, when it is mentioned in relation to the church, 
is spoken of with respect to the sun, either as to his diurnal or 
annual rotation : Whereas when it is described in relation to the 
beast's unstable kingdom of night and darkness, it is made mention 
of with respect to the unconstant luminary, which changes ita face 
continually, while it makes our months. And hence it is, that the 
church is represented, chap. 12. 1. under the emblem of a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet. 

Now, as these numbers are synchronical, and the same, so it is 
easy to prove that they must be understood prophetically for years. 
I shall not insist here, upon the conjecture of * a learned man ; 
that there was no diurnal rotation of the earth before the fall, and 
consequently no days of 24 hours, but only an annual rotation of 
this our planetary world ; which he gives us as the original reason 
of the scripture's putting days for years frequently. For whatever 
be in this, it is plain that the scripture speaks thus in several 
places, by putting a lesser number figuratively for a greater, as 
well as a a definite one for an indefinite. Witness the appointment 
of the week of years, Exod, 33. 10. 11. which is spoken of as if it 
were a week of days, verse 12. the seventh year of which is there- 
fore called sabbaticjEd, with respect to the seventh day sabbath: lit 
the same way of speiJdng, Ezekiel was commanded to lie 390 days 
on his left side, and 40 on his right, each day for a year, a» God 
himself says, chap. 4. 5. 6. So likewise God punished the mur- 
muring Isradites with 40 years abode in the wilderness, with relation 
to the 40 days that were spent in searching of the land of GanaaUy 
Numb. 14. 32. The seven years of Nebuchadnezzar's lycanthropy,: 
is thus called, indefinitely days or times, Dan. 4. 32. 34. Nay our 
Saviour himself speaks in this dialect when he calls the years of 
his ministry days, saying, " I do cures to day and to-morrow, and 

* WbJBton 'a Theory of the Earth, i^. %» 7tt» BU Bw By«o«ck, ^- 
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the third day I shall be perfected," Luke 13. 32. But the most 
remarkable place to our purpose, is the famous prophecy of 
Daniel's 70 weeks or 490 days, ch£^. 9. 24. reaching down from the 
edict of Artaxerxes Longimanus, in his 20th year, Neh. 2. 1 — 10. 
to our Saviour's suffering at Jerusalem; which was exactly 490. 
prophetical years, not Julian ones : the not distinguishing of which 
has hitherto confounded all interpreters, as I might shew at large, 
were this a proper place for it. But what the diflference between 
these is, we shall quickly see. 

In the mean time, I am now to prove, that the 1260 days are to 
be understood in a prophetical sense for years ; for if I can prove 
this, it will necessanly follow, that the other numbers must be so 
interpreted also ; since they are the same with this. Now that the 
1260 days cannot be taken literally, but prophetically, will appear 
from hence, that it is impossible to conceive how so many great 
and wonderful actions, which are prophesied to fall out in that 
short time, could happen during the space of three solar years and 
an half; such as e. g. the obtaining power over all kindreds, tongues, 
and nations; the world's wondering at, and submitting unto the 
beast's reign ; and the setting up an image to the imperial head, 
and causing it to be worshipped instead of the living emperor's &c. 
And besides these things, seeing the 1260 days are the whole time 
of the papal authority, which is not to be totally destroyed until the 
great and remarkable appearance of Christ, upon the pouring out 
of the 7th vial ; and that, therefore, Christ will have the honour of 
destroying him finally himself, (though this iniquity began to work 
even in the apostolical times ;) therefore we may certainly conclude 
that it must take up some centuries of years to carry on this abomi- 
nation that maketh desolate. " For though the Lord will gradually 
consume or waste this great adversary by the spirit of his mouth, 
yet he will not sooner abolish him, than by the appearing of his 
own presence," 2 Thess. 2. 8. as * I choose both to render and un- 
derstand the words. 

4 The learned Dr. Whitby, in his late paraphrase and eommentary upon the 
Epistles, does indeed advance a new notion on this verse and chapter, viz , that 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, government and nation, is primarily and chiefly under- 
stood here b^ the apostle, as the man of sin and antichrist, both upon the ac- 
count of theur opposing themselves to Christ, and persecuting of his followers, 
and upon the account also of their rebelling against the Romans. And he haa 
said so much for the proof of this, that it may be thought to contain a refutation 
of my interpretation of the place. But even upon the supposition, that all the 
Fr. says for his opinion should be true, yet it will be found no way to invalidate 
what I advance here. For all that are acquainted with the Jewish and aposto- 
lical writings, know that besides a first sense to be observed in prophecies, there 
is a second and remoter one more tacitly insinuated frequently, as the principal 
design of the spirit oi God. I might show this in innumerable instances, espe* 
eially in the ancient prophecies that relate to David, or some other person, in the 
first sense or typical one, but in the Messiah ultimately and completely. But I 
ahall not insist upon any thing of this kind now, seeing so many have done it 
already ; and there is no need of doing it here, seeing Dr. Whitby himself doth 
grantall I desire, when he says in his preface to this Epistle, page 383,—** But 
that I may not wholly differ from mv brethren in this matter, I grant these 
words may in a secondary sense, (in which expression I only differ from the Dr., 
seeing I look upon it to be the principal sense, because it is the second,) be at- 
tributed to the papal antichrist, or man of sin, and may be signally fulfilled in 
him, in the destruction of him by the spirit of Christ's mouth, ho being the wiAr 
oessor to the apostate Jewish church, to whom thcBechai«LC\ftXft«*®c«6,WkN«v3^*sk 
to her ; and therefore in the annotations I have BtiiUL ^N«a «k v^a&«^o^^&^^^^^~ 
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The second preliminary consideration is, — "That in order to un- 
derstand the prophetical years aright, we must reduce them to 
Julian years, or such as are in use with us now in Europe. 

This is no idle nor chimerical inquiry ; seeing the ignorance of 
this has misled all our great apocalyptical men hitherto in their 
calculations ; and yet, unless we are able to adjust the diiference 
between Prophetical and Julian years, we must stiU reckon at a 
venture, without any certainty of the truth and exactness of our 
arithmetic. Therefore, that we may understand this difference, we 
are to remember, that the ancients were far more rude and indis- 
tinct in their calculation of time than we have been since. And, 
indeed, such is their confusion this way, that we are obliged to 
God's Providence in giving us the exact compass of a prophetical 
year, even by fixing the synchronism of the three numbers above- 
mentioned. For by these it is determined that thirty days make a 
month, and twelve of such months a year: so that 1260 days being 
divided into three years and a-half, (or time and times and a-half 
in the apocalyptical dialect,) 360 days must make up a year, with- 
out the additional five days and odd hours and minutes, that are 
added in the calculation of the Julian year. For the Julian and 
Gregorian months, consisting some of 30, and some of 31 days, ex- 
cepting February only, and the years consequently of 366 days, 
there must needs be some considerable difi*erence in the revolution 
of many centuries ; which difference appears stiU greater if we con- 
sult the late astronomical calculations of Petavius, Tycho, Kepler, 
and others. But since their exactness has only added five hours to 
every year, together with some minutes, firsts, seconds, <fec., com- 
munibus annis, which they themselves are not fully agreed in, I 
shall not be so nice upon this point as to follow them exactly in all 
their criticisms this way. However, since five hours additional to 
a year arise to an entire year in the revolution of 163 years, it ought 
not to be altogether neglected. But passing even these, and con- 
sidering only the five days that are added to the 360, in our ordi- 
nary years, we will find that the 1260 days in the Kevelation being 
reduced to years, are eighteen years short of Julian years, in the 
prophetical reckoning, by reason of the additional days turned into 
years in the ordinary accounts now, above the apocalyptical reckon- 
ing. To demonstrate which, I present you with fiie following 
scheme : — 
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Now if, according to this computation, we substract 1260 apoca-. 
lyptical years from 1278 Julian or Gregorian ones, (I call them sa 
^Vi? rotun^Of overlooking the smaUer measures oi •ViTQ.e,'^ there re-. 
main 18 years to be cut off. 
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To apply this, therefore, to our design. If we may suppose that 
Antichrist began his reign in the year 606, the additional 1260 years 
of his duration were the Julian or ordinary years, would lead us 
down to the year 1866, as the last period of the seven- headed mon- 
ster. But seeing they are prophetical years only, we must cast away 
18 years in order to bring them to the exact measure of tune that 
the Spirit of God designs in this book. And thus the final period 
of papal usurpations, (supposing that he did indeed rise in the year 
666,) must conclude with the year 1848. 

Aiid now that I have hinted at the time of Antichrist's rise as 
the conclusion of the preliminary considerations, I must proceed to 
prove this to be in one sense tiie true sera of the Papal Beast's 
reign. And here it is that I find myself extremely straitened, in 
discoursing of so great a subject in so narrow a compass. All, 
therefore, that I can say here will amount to a few short hints only, 
though, perhaps, no inconsiderable ones. 

Seeing, therefore, as I said before, in the 4th postulatum, it is 
plain from Rev. xvii. 10. That the imperial government was the 
regnant head of the Boman Beast at the time of the vision, we 
have only the two following heads to consider as to their rise and 
duration. Let these things therefore be minded here. 

1. That the seventh head or king of Bome, as I hinted before, 
whose character is, " That he was immediately to succeed to the 
imperial government, aAd to continue but a short space," Bev. xvii. 
10. That, I say, this government could be no other than that of 
the Kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 

For it is plain that the imperial dignity was extinguished in Italy, 
and in the western parts of the empire, by Odoacer the king of the 
^eruli, who forced Augustulus, the last sprig of an emperor, to 
abdicate his throne and power in the year 475, or 476, as others 
say. And though this Odoacer was soon destroyed by Theodoric 
the king of the Ostrogoths, yet the same form of regal government 
was continued by Theodoric and his successors. And though this 
kingdom continued for near 80 years, reckoning from Odoacer to 
Teias, yet the angel might justly call this a short time ; for so it 
was, if compared either with the preceding imperial or succeeding 
papal government : Which suggests a very strong argument against_ 
some who would make this seventh king to denote the Oriental em- 
pire, which, as it began long before this time, so lasted many cen- 
turies afterwards, and was not totally extinct till Mahomet the 
Great's time, in the year 1453. And surely this kingdom was suf- 
ficient to constitute a new head of the Boman people, seeing Bome 
and Italy were subjected entirely to those Gothic kings, and that 
they only acted with the saine authority that the emperors had 
used before, (excepting that they abstained from that title by special 
Providence, tiat they might not be confounded with that govern- 
ment), but were owned by the senate and people of Bome as their 
superiors, yea, by the emperors of the East also ; as might easily be 
proved from historians,* particularly Cassiodorus,+ who was chief 
minister of state to two of those kings. 

♦ See Baron, ad Ann. 472, 475, &c. Petav. HatVou. Teio^. "VSJa. *\, t-a^^ ^- 
Bellarni. de Translat Imp. Kom, lib. 1, cap. 9, &lc. 

f In Lib. Far/arum, Lib. J, Ep. 23, 31, &c. Lib. \,T£.p. \5, ^sni. V^. ^,.^^ 
16,18. Lib.8,Ep,S,3,4,8cc, 
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Whence it doth plainly appear, that this kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths was the seventh head, that was to continue a short time. 
And that therefore it follows, 1. That the change wrought by Con- 
stantine the Great, both as to the seat and religion of the empire, 
could not be looked upon as a new head, seeing the old govern- 
ment in all other respects was continued. And, 2. Neither can any 
person justly suppose that the form of the government was altered 
when the empire was divided into the East and West ; seeing in 
all other respects also the imperial authority and rule was preserv- 
ed. Therefore, 3. It follows also that the papal government was 
not regnant until the destruction of this Gothic kingdom in Italy; 
for there could not be two supreme heads of Kome at the same 
time. 

Therefore, 2. We may conclude that the last head of the beast, 
which is the papal, did arise either immediately upon the extirpa- 
tion of the Gothic kingdom, or some time after. But it could not 
rise to its power immediately after, seeing Justinian did, by the 
conquests of Italy, revive the imperial government again there, 
which by that means was healed, after the deadly wounds which 
the Heruli and the Goths had given it. Though, I confess, Justi- 
nian's conquests of Italy laid a foundation for Uie Pope's rise, and 
paved the way for his advancement, both by the pentd and sangui- 
nary laws which he made against all those that dissented from the 
Romish church, and by the confusion that followed upon Narses's 
bringing in the Lombards. For during the struggles of them and 
the Exarchat, the Pope played his game so that the emperor Phocas 
found it his interest to engage him to his party, by giving him the 
title of Supreme and Universal Bishop. 

Therefore we may justly reckon that the papal head took its 
first rise from that remarkable year 606, when Phocas did in a 
manner devolve the government of the West upon him, by giving 
him the title of Universal Bishop. From which period, if we date 
the 1260 years, they lead us down, as I said already, to the year 
1866, which is 1848, according to prophetical calculation. Or, if a 
bare title of this sort be not thought sufficient to constitute the Pope 
head of the Beast, we may reckon this two years later, viz. from the 
year 608, when Boniface IV. did first publicly authorise idolatry, 
by dedicating the Pantheon to the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
all the Saints. 

Now, it is very remarkable, that in the year 656 Pope Vitalian 
did first ordain that all public worship should be in Latin ; and, 
therefore, however the notion oflrenaeus* has been offete ridiculed, 
who observed that the characteristical number of the beast, viz., 666, 
answering to the number of a man's name, was to be found in the 
word Aartivo'^j from whence he concluded that he was to be a 
Boman; I cannot but think there is something remarkable in this, 
even though the numerical letters of the other words should jump 
with this number also, not so much because of the antiquity of the 
notion, as upon the account of the reason he suggested to us for 
this, when he says, that though he grants that other names, as that 
of ivav8a*T may be so rendered, yet he "fixes upon this, because the 



* Ipen. adv. Herct. Lib, 5 Cap. 30. 
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"^Latin monarchy is the last of all, and therefore the beast must 
i^late to this or n(me. Wherein I suppose he aUndes to Daniel's 
account of the four monarchies, chap. 2. and 7. And, indeed, the 
little horn that arose out of the head of the fourth beast, chap. 7, 8. 
seems not unfitly to represent not only Anti<>chus Epiphanes, but 
the Papal Antichrist, whose type he may therefore be supposed to 
be. For as he supplanted three kings, in allusion to which that 
little horn is said to have plucked up three horns before it by the 
roots, so did the papal government rise also upon the ruins of the 
Exarchat, the Lombards, and the authority of the emperors in 
Italy. 

I believe this account of Antichrist's rise wiU not be very accept- 
able to some, whose zeal for the Pope's downfall has made ^em 
entertain hope of living to see that remarkable time ; which has 
made them invent plausible schemes to prove that this great enemy 
was seated in his regal dignity long before the year 606. But if a 
man will trace truth impartially, he will have reason to think that 
the rise of this adversary could not be before that time. Nay, I 
must tell you, that I do not reckon the full rise of the Pope to the 
headship of the empire till a later date still. 

For, though the Pope got the title of Universal Bishop at that 
time, yet he was afterwards for a long time subject, in temporal con- 
cerns, to the emperors. And therefore I cannot reckon him to have 
been, in a proper and full sense, head of Home, until he was so in 
a secular, as well as ecclesiastical sense ; and this was not until the 
days of Pipin, by whose consent he was made a secular prince, and 
a great part of Italy given to him as Peter's Patrimony. So that as 
Boniface III. and his successors, by assuming the title of Universal 

* It ought to be observed here, that not only the Greek word, but 
even the Hebrew, contains the number 666, in the numerical letters 
thereof, whether we make use of rrriDn Homaruif scil. Sedes, or 
ttOSy^l Bomanus vel Latinus, as will appear from the following 
,^heme, — 
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And whereas Bellamun objects, that Latinus should be rendered 
by a single iota and not by ci, he is exceedingly mistaken : For, not 
only Irenseus renders the word thus, but aU the Greeks do the 
same, as is plain in innumerable instances, such as in the names 
which the Romans pronounce Antoninus, Sabinns. Nay, the ancient 
Romans spake the same way as the Greeks, as va -^X^o^. va.^\No&Qa» 
and the fragments of Ennius, with whom notYvin^ \s Tcicst^ Q.cst£ca\»iv 
than quels for quis, preimvs for primus, capteiuei lot capWoV-. VAevo* 
for latinij &o, 

B 
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Bidiopy was Urn fbramnner of Antichrist, as Gregoiy the Great i«0' 
j^eoeid bewonld be, who should be known in the world by that 
ffond tilley so likewise we may conclude that Antichrist was indeed 
oome, when' Paul I. became a temporal prince also. Phocas, there- 
fore, did only proclaim the Pope to be the last head of Borne in the 
apoealyptical sense, but it was Pipin who gave him the solemn in- 
reatitvre, and seated him on his throne, which Charlemagne did 
afterwards eonfirm to him. 

Now as near as I can trace the time of this donation of Pipin, it 
was in or about the year 758, about the time that Pope Paul the 
first began to build the church of St. Peter and St. Paul. Now, if 
we make tiiis the sera of the papal kingdom, the 1200 years will not 
ran out before the year 2018, according to the computation of Julian 
Tears ; but reducing these to prophetical ones, the expiration of the 
papal kingdom ends exactly in the year 2000, accordmg to our vul- 
gar reckoning. And if what I suggested above be true, that anti- 
ehnst shall not be finally destroyed till the coming of Christ, then 
may this calculation be looked upon to be very considerable. For 
it has been a very andent opinion, that the world would last only 
six thousand years ; that, according to the old traditional prophecy 
ef the house of Elias, the world should stand as many millenaries 
as it was made in days ; and that, therefore, as there were " two 
thousand years from the creation to Abraham, without a written 
directory of religion, and two thousand from thence to Christ, under 
the old economy of the law, so there would be two thou&and years 
more under the Messiah." So that after the militant state of the 
Christian church is run out, in the year 2000, it is to enter upon 
that glorious " sabbatical millenary, when the saints shall reign on 
the earth, in a peaceable manner, for a thousand years more," after 
the expiration of which, Satan shall be let loose to play a new game, 
and men shall begin to apostatize almost universally from the truth, 
feathering themselves together, under the character of Gog and 
Magog, from the four comers or parts of the world, until they have 
reduced the church to a small compass. But when they have 
brought the saints to the last extremity, Christ himself will appear 
in his glory, and destroy his enemies with fire from heaven, Bev. 
20. 9 ; which denotes the great conflagration, 2 Pet. 3. 10, &c. ; 
which is followed with the resurrection, and Christ's calling men 
before him into judgment. And perhaps the time of this judgment 
wiU take up the greatest part or the whole of another millenary of 
years ; that as there were four thousand years from the creation to 
his first coming, there may be four from thence to his triumphant 
entry into heaven with all his saints. For though the scripture 
call this time a day, yet we know what Peter says, ttiat " a thousand 
years and a day are the same thing in divine reckoning" — 2 Pet. 
3. 8. But that all men that ever lived should be publicly judged in 
a day, or year, or centuiy, so as to have all their life and actions 
tried and searched into, is to me, I confess, inconceivable, not in- 
deed in relation to God, but in relation to men and angels, who 
must be convinced of the equity of the procedure and sentence of 
the judge. 
Mat to return, I cannot forbear to take notice of one thing here, 
£6at the year 768 was the year 666 frrom the pe»ee\i&ou oi T>oToi- 
tiMo, when John was in Patmos and wrote thia V)ooW, V.aa Ti$rt»£i^«n.« 

\ 
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Jreneos, Origen, Easebios, Jerom, and all the aneieiilB ezeeptiBg 
Epiphanius tell us,) which though some say was A.C. 95, was most 
probably in or about the year 92, the persecution of Domitian ha?* 
ing begun two years before. So that here we have another ohanie- 
teristical marie of the number of the beast. 

And now I hope I have said enough of the future part of time, as 
to the general idea which I think the revelation gives of it But I 
must proceed one step further with you, and consider under what 
revolution of time we are at present ; that we may thenoe see what 
we are to espect, and how we are to act. 

So that here I find myself insensibly taken off from any finrther 
direct prosecution of the question proposed byway of answer ibere^ 
unto. And, 

Therefore, II. I proceed to improve what I have said as te this 
question, both theoretically and practically. 

And, first, I shall advance something here, as a theoretioal im- 
provement of what I have said upon the former head. For by this 
key, we may attain, in a great measure, to unlock the dark apoea- 
lyptical periods and times ; those I mean that relate to the conti- 
nuance of the papal power, both as to his gradual growth and 
increase first, and his decay afterwards, until Ms last and final de- 
struction, ^d in relation to these, the far greatest part of the 
c^ocalypse must be understood. 

Now in order to this performance, I must premise this one thing, 
viz., that the seven seals, trumpets and vials, (in which is contained 
the order and series of the whole apocalyptical prophecy, and to the 
explication and illustration of which all the other particular visions 
are subservient,) that I say these are joined together by the Hnk of 
the seventh seal, and seventh trumpet ; so as the seventh seal doth 
as it were produce or include the seven trumpets, and the seventh 
trumpet the seven vials in the same manner. 

This I should reckon no difficult thing to demonstrate, but that 
it would be too long to insist upon it in this place. And seeing Mr. 
Durham has done it in a great measure already, I pass it now the 
more easily. Only let me desire you to consider, that it was not 
until after the opening of the seventh seal that John saw the angels 
with the seven trumpets, chap. viii. 1, 2. And that it was after the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet also, that he tells us, he saw AXXo 
.oriliiiov tiiya Koi davfAa^bv, another sign great andwonderftil, chap. 
XV. 1, which was the vision of the vials. So that I wonder that IdSr. 
Mede, Dr. More, and almost all others, have suffered themselves to 
be confounded in their interpretations, by reason of their not ob- 
serving this, and consequentiy by jumbling some of the trumpets 
with the seals, and most of the vials with the trumpets. 

Now this being supposed, we will find the series of time nm in 
the foUowing order, according to this threefold septenaiy of periods, 
which do insensibly run out one into the other. 

The first septenary of seals relates to the Christian chmrch dop- 
ing the state of the Roman empire. And these do accordingly nm 
in this order. 

The first seal exhibits the state of the clmKi\i *^ TssA^t ^* *«ol- 
duct of a glorious rider on a white \iOTOe,Yiwm%«b>iQ^ *">sv\s»\a»S^ 
Bnd a crown given unto him, who 'went, o\Ji^. <saTkC^<iTflWt% **^^ 
cau^uer, chap, vi f^. U»der wlaiob. eni^^^m C>Kn3B*.>sK0«wJ^ ^^" 
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presented, going forth upon his conquests over Jews and Gentitesr, 
And as this relates to Christ's first victory oyer his enemies, after 
his commission to his disciples '* to preadt the gospel to all na- 
tiona," Mat xxviii. 18, 19, 20, '* and the pouring down of his spirit 
for this end on the day of Pentecost,'* Acts ii., so the fall comple- 
tion of it is not until the end of time. For after all other horsemen 
and enemies of the church have done their utmost against Christ 
and his people, we find this horseman leading them all in triumph 
as his captives, and proceeding in his conquests to make a full and 
final end of them. For which, see chap. xix. v. 11, 12, &c. So that 
this seal begins with an. 33 or 34, and does not end until the end 
of time, as to its full completion. But if we reckon it only in rela- 
tion to the beginning of the next seal (Christ's conquests being 
dark^ied as to the outward view of men, by what follows,) we shall 
see that immediately. 

The second seal, chap. vi. 3, 4, under the emblem of a " rider 
upon a red horse, (who had a great sword given him in order to 
take peace from the earth, and to engage men in wars)," represents 
tiie state of the empire from the time that Nero made war on the 
Jews, an. 66, and so contains the civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius, when men did so remaricably kill one another, and the wars 
of Yespasisui and Titus agajnst the Jews, completed afterwards by 
the terrible destruction of that nation under Hadrian ; together 
with his other wars, and the preceding persecutions of Domitian 
and Trigan, and the conquests of Ihis last prince. So that as this 
begins with an. 66, it ends with Hadrian's wars, an. 134, or with his 
life, an. 138. 

The third seal, chap. vi. «5, 6, begins therefore with an. 138, where, 
under the hieroglyphic of " a rider on a black horse, with a pair c^ 
balances in his hand," to weigh and measure all things exactly, is 
set forth the excellent reigns of the admirable Antonines, Pius, and 
Philosophus. And therefore this seal runs out in the year 180. 

The fourth seal, chap. vi. 7, 8, represents the Roman horse turn- 
ed pale, and the rider changed from a grave and awful judge to a 
murderer, so as to be called death, by reason of his throwing so 
numy into Hades or the future state, by immature deaths. Where 
we have a very remarkable account of the state of the Roman em- 
pire after the decease of the brave Antoninus Philosophus, under 
the barbarities of Commodus, the short-lived reigns of Pertinax, 
and Didius Julianus, but especially imder the severe and bloody 
Septimius Severus, in his wars against Perscennius Nigerius, Al- 
binus, and others, and under his son Caracalla ; and afterwards 
under Macrinus, Heliogabulus, (the reign of the exceUent Alexan- 
der Severus being but a short breathing to the empire and the 
Christians,) Maximinus and his son Pupienus, Balbinus and Gor- 
dianus, and Philippus and his son : wil^ whose death I think this 
seal runs out in the year 250. And with the death of these Phil- 
lippi, who favoured Chiistianity, the four evangelical living crea- 
tures, which our translation renders beasts most unaccoimtably, 
oease to spe& openly. 

The fifth seal, therefore, discovers the state of the Christian 
ehmvh to he exceedingly languishing and melancholy, as if the 
emnts were all alain, praying and crying for vengewice ft%'BM^sX>iJa«\3t 
persecutors, while tbeyture represented as \pB%"o»^«t ^^ tC*ax» 
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chap. vi. 9, 10, 11. So that this period begins with Decius, the first 
universal persecutor of the Christians, (for all the former persecu- 
tions under Nero, Domitian, Trsgan, and the^ntonines, were but 
prowncial ones, and that of Maximinus against the ministers only,) 
who began his reign and persecution together in the year 250, and was 
seconded in it by Valerian, (for the short reigns of Trebonius Gal- 
lus and Emilianus hardly deserve to be taken notice of in this case.) 
Now the souls of the martyrs are desired to rest patiently, until the 
confused reign of Galienus should run out, and the thirty tyrants 
that rose in his time should be cut off, together with the short-lived 
Claudius Gothicus ; seeing, after that litde interval, their brethren 
were also to suffer still further under Borne Pagan, viz., under Au- 
relian, and afterwards, (when the short reigns of Tacitus, Probus, 
Cams, and Carinus, should be over,) under the cruel persecution 
raised against them by Dioclesian, and Maxlmianus elder and 
younger, together with Severus and Maximinus. So that this seal 
ends with &e conclusion of this last persecution begun by Diocle- 
sian, and so expires a.c. 306. 

The sixth seal, chc^). vi. 12, 17, gives us an account of God's 
gracious answer at length to the prayer of the slain witnesses in 
the destruction of Home pagan, alter their cup was made full by 
the last cruel persecution. And this is described as if heaven and 
earth were come to an end ; for so the prophets use to represent 
the ruins of kingdoms and monarchies, as we see, among other 
places, in Jer. iv. 24; Isa. xiii. 10, andxxiv. 21, 23 ; and Joel ii. 10. , 
So that this seal contains the great and terrible wars of Constantino 
the Gi:eat against all those last tyrants, from the year 306 to the 
death of the last pagan emperor licinius, anno 324. 

The seventh seal, thereof, chap, viii, 1. represents the short 
breathing of the church and peace of the Christians under Con- 
stantine, from the year 313, when he first published an edict in 
their favour, and particularly fVom the death of Licinius, anno 324, 
to his own decease in the year 337, immediately upon which the 
scene alters. And then begins. 

The Second Septenary of Trumpets, which gives us an a^scount 
of the state of the church in relation to the gradual growth and in- 
crease of her antichristian enemies, though in a way also of judg- 
ment upon them, — Which I represent to you in the foUowing series 
and order : 

The first trumpet, chap, viii, 7. began a little after Constantine's 
death, in the wars between his eldest and youngest Son, or at the 
death of the first in battle, and of the last by the usurpation of 
Magnentius, which was a kind of mixed storm of hail, fire, and 
blood. The continuance of it was in the persecutions against the 
orthodox by Constantius and Yalens, with the intervention of that 
against all Christians by Julian the apostate. And tlie conclusion 
of it seems to be the usurpation of Maximus upon the death of 
Gratianus, and afterwards the death of Yalentinian the Second, 
and finally the wars and death of Theodosius. So that it began 
with the year 339, and ended anno 395. 

The second trumpet, chap. viii. 8, 9, represents a great kingdom, 
under the emblem of a mountain, see Jer. 51, 25, burning with fire, 
(i. «. in a cruel and fierce manner,) and t\\To^m \xA.ci \Jafe tssA'^x. '^{v 
the body politic or empire of Borne, repT%aeoX.ft^\y5 ^^ %^v^ ^^^^^ 
B 2 
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ohap. xviii. 16, by which the third part of it became blood. By whidi 
we are unquestionably to understand the eruption of the barbarous 
nations of the Vandals and Goths into the Boman dominions. This 
began about the death of Theodosius, and made a formidable pro- 
gress an. 405, in the days of Aroadins and Honorius, by Radagisus, 
and afterwards Alaricns, who took Rome, an. 410. And it was con- 
tinued during the inroads of Athaulphus the Goth, (who pillaged 
the great city, an. 414,) and of Gensericus the Vandal, and of 
Attila the Hun into Italy and other Roman provinces, which they 
and others about that time wasted miserably to the year 455, and 
afterwards to the year 476. 

The third trumpet, chap. viii. 10, 11, doth plainly represent the 
destruction of the western empire, by a star falling from the heaven 
of its glory as a burning lamp. For after it had struggled with its 
fatal destiny, under the obscure Caesars, Avitus, Mtgoranus, Severus, 
&c., it did at length expire with Augustulus, an. 475, or 476. This 
star was called wormwood, because of the bitter troubles this 
brought upon the empire. For the Ostrogoths planted themselves 
in Italy, and reigned as arbitrarily as the emperors had ever done. 
So that this period began with the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, An. 
476, and ended with it an. 553. 

The fourth trumpet, chap, viii, 12, brings yet farther desolations 
on Rome, by darkening its splendor and glory, represented by the 
eclipsing of the sun for a third part of it, and the moon and stars 
also in a like manner. By which we are to imderstand, no doubt, 
the decay of the imperial power and authority in the west, by the 
Lombards and the Exarchate afterwards. So that this trumpet ^ 
lasted from the fear 568, to the year 758, when Pipin made the 
pope in a manner king of Rome, who in requital of his kindness, 
gave his son Charlemagne the empty title of emperor of Rome, 
making thus the succeeding western empire an image of the ancient 
one. Rev. 13, 14, 15, by which both the power of the Lombards, of 
the Exarchate, and the emperors, did as it were terminate in him. 
And as the Exarchate ended an. 752, so the Lombards were totally 
expelled Italy a little after, viz., in the year 773. 

Now follows a threefold wo, which makes up the subject of the 
three following trumpets, which are therefore called the wo-trum- 
pets, because of the remarkableness of these judgments above the 
former. Therefore 

The fifth trumpet, chap. ix. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, brings 
forth the first wo. The description of which is long, and the 
figures many; so that I cannot be supposed to say much on so 
large a head here. Let a short account satisfy you. In the first 
place, therefore, we are to understand, that no otiier than the bishop 
of Rome can be meant by the star that fell from heaven. For this 
is the symbol of the gospel ministry, chap. i. 20, and agrees not 
therefore with Mahomet Neither can the place this star fell from, 
viz., heaven, which denotes the glorious and holy state of the church, 
agree to any other, than one that apostatizeth from the service of 
Christ to the service of the world and Satan. So that as ancient 
Babylon is said to fall from the heaven of temporal glory, as Lucifer 
or the morning star of the nations, so is the bishop of Rome said 
to fall from the spiritual heaven of his primitive glory and purity ; 
bein^ degenerated from the first angel oiligbiXmiiifc a\x\xi<^,\«k\i<t 
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the grand angel of darkness ; and becoming thus the prince of in- 
carnate devils, the key of the bottomless pit, which he and his fol- 
lowers boast of as the keys of St. Peter, being put into his hand by 
the old serpent, for carrying on the black designs of hell. 2. The 
dark pitchy smoke that came out of the pit, upon his opening it, 
was certainly designed to signify the ignorance that did then pre- 
vail in the world, and the gross and horrid errors that were spread 
abroad and vended for divine truths by the sottish monks that then 
swarmed abroad under various names and leaders, and particularly 
the idolatry that then began to prevail universally in the world. 
For about that time, though several of the Greek emperors did 
stiffly oppose image-worship, yet the popes did at length prevail, 
though multitudes on both sides lost tiieir lives in this quarrel. — 
3. The locusts that came out of this smoke were the Saracens, that 
followed Mahomet, who compiled the model of his religion, by the 
help of Jews and Christian heretics, especially of Sergius a Nesto- 
han monk, whom * the Arabian and Turkish writers call Bahira. 
These Arabian locusts, (whose Uegyra or JSra is dated from Ma- 
homet's flight from Mecca, an. dom. 622, a littie after the Pope got 
the titie of universal bishop, an. dom. 606,) did in a littie time so 
increase, that they conquered or over-run a great many countries in 
a very littie time. For they overflowed Persia, Syria, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and other places about the year 729. They extended their 
arms into India, an. 643, and into Spain, an. 711, and ravaged se- 
veral parts of France, from an. dom. 721, to the year 726, till they 
were routed at length with a great slaughter by Charles Martel, 
about the year 728. However they continued atfter that, to be a 
scourge to the Christians, especially under the reign of the great 
Ahnanzor, until about the year 772, when the f Turks began to grow 
famous. So that the five months, or 150 years, wherein they tor- 
mented the Christians, though they had no power to destroy their 
empire, was from 622 to 772. But we must not imagine that these 
five months of years are the period of this trumpet. For this must 
be reckoned from 758 to an. dom. 1067, or thereabouts, when Tan- 
grolipix the Turk put an end to the Saracen empire, by conquering 
the Caliph of Persia. Now, therefore, in the fourth place, to pass 
by the other things observable in this Saracen wo-trumpet, let it be 
considered that as the apostate bishop of Rome is called the angel 
or messenger of the bottomless pit, so Mahomet the king and pro- 
phet of these Saracen locusts is called Abaddon or Apollyon, v. 11, 
t. e. a destroyer, as carrying on his religion by sword and violence ; 
from whence his locust-followers are said, v. 10, to have stings like 
scorpions, by which they poisoned the souls of men, if they did at 
all spare their bodies ; for they were in other respects, swift, and 
strong as horses, and had faces like men in their reasoning, as well 
as fighting for their superstition, Etdomed with hair like women ; 
appearing soft, and insinuating at first view, though armed with 
lion's teeth, as being fierce and cruel. By reason of which qualifi- 
eations they got many victories, and are therefore represented as 
erowned with crowns of gold, v. 7, 8, 9. But, upon the whole mat- 
ter, this trumpet, as it supposes the rise of tiie Saracen empire, 

^ 6«« Dr. Prideanx, his life of Mahomet, p. 4&, 45, VI , ^t^. 

i- See the Autbor'i of the TurkiBh history, put ou\\>^ Coaradctta c\Koa«ro». 
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from the. iEra of the Hegyra 622 ; and the begun rise of the Pope 
from the year 606 or 608. So after five mon^s, or 150 years, i. e, 
to the year 772, the Saracen preparations continued, and tke papal 
from 606 or 608 to 766 or 758. So that the duration of this begins 
with an. dom. 758, and expires, in* relation to that part of it that 
concerns the Saracens, about the year 1060. But in as far as it re- 
lates to the Popish antichristian party, it is continued down through 
the next trumpet and the last both. But seeing the Saracens are 
brought in here as a scourge to the worshippers of the beast, tiie 
Turks succeeding them in this work, therefore the trumpet is de- 
nominated from this visible scene of affairs, and we must accord- 
ingly suppose that it ends with them. 

The sixth trumpet, therefore, which is called the second wo, 
brings in the Turks upon the stage of tlie Homan empire, who are 
represented as four angels, or messengers of judgment, chap. xiii. 
13, 14, 15, &c. which were bound on the other side of the river Eu- 
phrates for a time, but are now letloose to pass that river, and make 
their inroads into*the Boman empire, and to erect themselves into 
a monarchy upon the ruins of it. Now they are called four angels, 
because they were then divided into four sultanies or principalities, 
as their ambassadors told the Emperor Justin, in the year 570, as 
is related by one of the Byzantine historians, and taken notice of 
by all writers on this head* ; for, at their remarkable passing the 
river Euphrates, they were under the command of Solyman Shahom 
and his three sons; and when he was drowned in the passage, they 
brought themselves under four other captains, viz. Otrogules, and 
his three sons; of whom one was the famous Ottoman, who a little 
after laid the foundations of that great empire over which his 
family keeps the sceptre to this day. They are described as horse- 
men, for so they generally were, fighting on horseback for the most 
part ; of which the horse's tail is still a monument, being used 
as their chief ensign of honour and command. Their number was 
prodigious, and might be at that time perhaps exactly two hundred 
thousand thousand, as it seems to be here asserted; for they sel- 
dom sent out an army of fewer than a thousand thousand fighting 
men at once. Their polished breast-plates represented fire, when 
shone upon by the sun ; and their horses are said to be like lions 
for fierceness. And seeing fire-arms began then to be used in war, 
of which they had great store, together with cannon of prodigious 
bigness, which did facilitate their taking of cities, and particularly 
of Constantinople, their shooting these on horseback is represented 
as if the fire and smoke and brimstone had come out of the horses 
mouths, their pieces being discharged over their heads. "With 
these they killed the bodies of men, and with their tails, which had 
heads also, they killed the souls of those poor creatures that were 
stung or bit with their poisonous doctrines ; insomuch that the 
third part of men, i. e. the third part of the ancient Boman empire, 
(viz. tiiat part which fell to Constantius, wh^n Constantine divided 
the whole among his three sons,) was destroyed and conquered by 
them. Now, if we inquire into the time of this trumpet, we have 
an exact calculation given of it. For they are said to be " prepared 
for an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year :" An hour being 

*See Pocock's supplem. ad Abul-phar, pag 106, IQ&. au^lAnmQ\v««\s&&^.'c»«b. W. 
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ever used indefinitely in this book for a season or period of time, 
we are accordingly to take it here. But days, years, and months 
being used definitely always, we must likewise interpret them so 
here also. So that the sense of the place is, " that the Turks were 
^loosed from Euphrates, as being prepared instruments in the hand 
of God, for the ruin of the Grecian empire, for a certain hour or 
season; even for a day, and a month, and a year." For in that 
period of time, they destroyed the eastern empire. For a prophe- 
tical year being 300, and a month 30 ; these, with the addition of 
one more, make up the period af 391 years. Now we took notice 
before, that, in or about the year 1067, i. e. 1067 of prophetical reck- 
oning, Tangrolipix erected the Turkish empire upon the ruins of 
that of the Saracens. From thence, therefore, if we compute the 
391 years, we are led down to the year 1458, according to our ordi- 
nary computation ; but, according to prophetical reckoning, to the 
remarkable year 1453, when Mahomet the Great took Canstanti- 
nople, and so erected his own empire upon the ruins of the Grecian. 
For, as it is very remarkable that John does not make the period of 
891 years to be the whole duration of the Turkish empire, but only 
its preparation for an after action, from its first rise to its hip^hest 
exidtation, so we see how exactly this is fulfilled in the event, 
which therefore I hope is no unedifying speculation. 

Now, seeing there is a remarkable stop and void, as it were, be- 
tween the end of the sixth trumpet and the beginning of the seventh, 
which is filled up with the account of -the slaying of the witnesses, 
in chap, xii., I do humbly conceive, that whatever particular slaugh- 
ters of the saints were before or may be afterwards, the great 
slaughter must have been during that interval of time. For this 
could not be during the height of the two former woes upon anti- 
christ and his followers. And much less can it be supposed to be 
after the sound of the seventh trumpet, and while God's last plagues 
upon the beast are a pouring out. I do therefore reckon, that the 
witnesses who prophesied in sackcloth from the beginning of papal 
superstitions, were the honest Piemontois, Albigenses and Walden- 
ses, who were slain at length, after they had stood the shock of all 
former attacks, particularly that of Simon Monfort with his 500,000 
Croissades, whom Innocent III. diverted from the Saracen war, in 
order to extirpate that good people, about the year 1200. Now the 
slaying of Uiose witnesses began in the year 1416, when John Huss, 
and afterwards Jerom of Pragne were burnt, but came not to its 
height imtU the Bohemian Calixtines complied with the Council of 
Basil, an. 1434, after which the faithful Taborites were totally ruin- 
ed, as well as their brethren in Piedmont, France, &c., which hap- 
pened about the year 1492. For they being destroyed, the Calix- 
tines were no better than the dead carcases (as they are called, v. 
8), or corps of the former living witnesses, over which the popish 
party cUd triumph : for they looked upon them as standing trophies 
of their victory, and therefore did not think to kill them further, or 
bury them out of their sight. For it is said, v. 7, 8, " that after they 
had fijiished their testimony, the beast did make war upon them, 
Kai airoKTivii avrov^ Kai ra TrpiafAara avpiov, &e." he killed them.^ 
and their corps also, (for the aaditionai words in owi Net^\!cra.,"^^Si\^ ^ 
are not in the originsd, and mar the sense,") or lYvevr \io^e^ ^5^^ ^wafe 
readings b^ve it trw/iaTa,) in the street oi 1^e ^^^Vc^Vji ^- ^•'^^^ 
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Bohemia, one street of the papal dominions, or the Great Cii^ of 
Rome, in a large sense. For I find that towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Che witnesses were in a manner wholly extinct — 
For *Comeniu8 tells us, that about the year 1467, the Waldfinsesin 
Austria and Moravia had complied so far, as to dissemble their re- 
ligion, and turn to Popery in possession and outward comj^ianee. 
Taborites,f in the mean time, upon their refusing to do so, were bo 
destroyed that it was much that seventy of them could get together 
to consult about continuing their church, and about finding oat 
some qualified person to be their minister, for they had none \e&, 
an. 1467. And so low was the church of Christ then, that when the 
hidden remains of the Taborites, who were called Speculani firom 
their lurking in dens and caves, sent out four men (as the same 
author relates in another Jbook,) to travel, one through Greece tad 
the East, another to Eussia and the North, a third to Thrace, Bul- 
garia and the neighboring places, and a fourth to Asia, Palestine, and 
Egypt ; they did all indeed safely return to their brethren, but with 
tins sorrowful news, that they found no church of Christ that was 
pure or free from the grossest errors, superstition and iddlatzy. 
This was in the year 1497 ; and when they sent two of their num- 
ber two years afterwards, viz., Luke Prage and Thomas German, to 
go into Italy, France, and other places, to see if there were any of 
the old Waldenses left alive, they returned with the same melan- 
choly news as the former had done, that they could neither find nor 
hear of any remaining, only they were informed of the martyrdom 
of Savanarolla, who suffered in the year 1498, and they were told of 
some remains of the Piemontois that were scattered and hid among 
the Alps, but nobody knew where. Now a few years after this, even 
the few remains of the Taborites were foimd out and persecuted, 
hardly any escaping ; so that a.c. 1510, six suffered together pub- 
licly, and the year following that famous martyr, Andreas Palikwa, 
who, 1 think, was the last of that p^dod. From whose death, in the 
end of the year 1521, or beginning of 1522, to the dawning of the 
reformation by the first preaching of Carolastadius and Zuinglius, 
(who appeared at least a year before Luther, as §Hottinger and 
others tell us,) there was only about three years and a-half, which 
answers as near as can be to the three days and a-half of the un- 
buried state of the witnesses. So that the spirit's entering into the 
witnesses, v. 11, began with the year 1516, if not the year beflcxre, 
though this appeared most remarkably when Luther opposed the 
Pope publicly, an. 1617. They were not only enlivened, bufe (to 
explain the words of John, v. 11, a little farther) they rose up upon 
their feet, an. 1529, when so many princes and free cities in Ger- 
many protested against the edict of Worms and Spire, and so got 
the name of protestants. They heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
v. 12, ascend hither, i e. to power and peace ; when Maurice of 
Saxony beat the emperor Charles an. 1552. And accordingly thoy 
did after that ascend to the heaven of honor, rest, and security, as 
if they had been wafted up by a cloud, and that in the sight even of 

* Hist Pen. Eecl. Bohem. chap- 80, seo 4, 6, p- 70, 71* 
•f Ibid. chap. 20, sec- 3. 

/ ComeniuB in hie short history of the Bohemian cbuxoli, ^vefixed. to his «3C- 
bortation to the ciiuroh of jSngland, aec 66, p. 40. 
/ Bi$L Betorm voL J. 
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their enemies, when the Protestant religion was established and 
legally settled and allowed of in the year 1555, which was continned 
and confirmed by Maximilian and Ruloph afterwards. In whose 
days the church began to be settled in several countries, viz., in 
England, Scotland, Denmaric,Swedeland, Switzerland, nnd the Low 
Countries. Now it is observable that in this period of time, when 
the witnesses finished their testimony, or were about to do so, the 
Turks took Constantinople an. 1453, which I take to be designed by 
the earthquake that destroyed the tenth part of the Roman domi- 
nions, V. 13, for the Grecian empire was reduced before that from 
being the third part of that empire, to be the tenth part only. So 
that Mahomet's prevailing over the Greek church, and the Pope's 
conquests over the western Christians was much about a time, and 
therefore said to be in the same hour or period of time, i. e. before 
the sixth trumpet ended, and before the seventh began; for the 
sixth trumpet is the hour of the Turkish woe. And indeed their 
triumph was much of the same kind also. For, as the Papists tri- 
umphed only over the dead bodies of the witnesses, t. e. over the 
Calixtines (who were no longer living witnesses, the Taborites being 
aU gone, and having overcome their enemies by their blood and the 
word of their testimony), so the Turkish triumph was only over 
seven thousand names of men, i. e. over the remaining eastern 
Christians, who were so degenerated in all respects, that &iey were 
only names or shadows of true Christians. Only, whereas, the 
Grecians did yet own themselves to be the same in profession with 
their ancestors, and so were the same with them as to name, the 
Calixtines were even debarred that privilege. 

These things being therefore considered, (which I could easily en- 
large upon, were I not confined at this time,) I think it is abun- 
dantly plain, that the great slaughter of the witnesses must have 
been precisely at the time I have mentioned. For it could not be 
till Antichrist was at his highest pitch of power and grandeur, which 
was not before this time. And it was not possible that it should be 
after the seventh trumpet sounded, and the vials began to be pour- 
ed out ; seeing the witnesses were not only risen then, but were 
the instruments of this last and greatest woe to the worshippers of 
the beast. And, therefore, we find, chap. xi. v. 14, 15, &c., that as 
soon as Uie witnesses arose, the second woe ended, and the third 
commenced in the begun exaltation of the saints and servants of 
God. And it is to me altogether inconceivable, that tlie witnesses 
should be risen, and the antichristian interest decline ; and yet 
that the witnesses should be entirely cut off during such a period ; 
so that I am almost bold on this head, though I am resolved to 
propose my apocalyptical thoughts only by way of probable conjec- 
ture, to affirm, that it is impossible, morally speaking, that the wit- 
nesses can ever be so entirely slain as they have been before, what- 
ever particular and provincial persecutions they may be under for a 
time, and whatever formidable appearances there may be against 
the Protestant interest eversrwhere. Against this assertion I can 
foresee no objection of moment, excepting one ; and that is, " That 
seeing the witnesses are said to prophecy all the 1260 days of the 
beast s reign in sackcloth, and to be slain onVj ^\ie^ XSdl^-^ Vw^ 
finished their testimony ^ v. 8, 7, it seems theteioT© Net^ %\s«a.%^ \ft 
gay, that tkey shall be slain during the tixne oi \^&Vx \^^A^ ^>^^ ^^ 
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years' prophecy, and so long before the end of them." To whidil 
answer, that in the third verse there are two things spoken of^ with 
respect to the opposers of Antichrist. The first is, that they are 
called witnesses or martyrs, against the abominations of that enemy ; 
and, the second is, that they are said to preach or prophecy against 
that interest. Now, it is only in the second sense that they are 
spoken of in relation to the whole 1260 days. So that, though the 
irgopeTeia, or witness-bearing of the saints continue in a large and 
general sense, for 1260 years, and that for the most part in sack- 
cloth, because of the constant troubles they meet with Arom that 
restless enemy, yet their fiacrvcta, or witness-bearing by marty^ 
dom and sufferings, in a strict and proper sense, relates only to tiie 
time of their low and obscure state during the rage of the Papists, 
before the sounding of the seventh trumpet. Now, it is not said, 
though perhaps this was never taken notice of before, that the wit- 
nesses were killed after their whole preaching or prophecy was 
over, or after the 1260 days were run out, but only, " that after their 
fiaprvQia, or testimony for Christ by suffering was over, that 
then, I say, they were universally slain and cut off," v. 7. Now, 
though there have been many persecutions since the reformation, 
and the sounding of the seventh trumpet, yet they were never uni- 
versal ones. Besides, that the difference is great between the wit- 
nesses before and since that time, in this respect ; for since Luther's 
appearing, our religion has been established publicly in several na- 
tions, and authorized by law, in opposition to Popery, which it never 
was before. But to prqpeed. 

The seventh trumpet sounds, chap. 11, 14, &c,, immediately upon 
the end of the sixth, i. e. upon the rising of the witnesses. Now, 
as the 13 and 14 chapters are but further representations of the 
state of affairs under the six trumpets preceding, relating to the 
condition both of the church and anticliristian party, so the 15 and 
16 chapters are preliminary to the period of the seven vials being 
poured out upon the papacy and its dominions ; of which visions I 
have a great many things to say ; but I must curb myself now, lest 
I prove too tedious. I shall, therefore, only put you in mind what 
I hinted before, that the seventh trumpet comprehends the seven 
vials. For these are but the part of it which gradually destroy the 
papal interest, which had increased under the former trumpets. — 
As, therefore, this period brings in reformation, and by various steps 
makes the kingdoms of the world, which before were under Anti- 
christ, to change so far and so wonderfully as to become the king- 
doms of God and Christ, chap. 11, 14, &c., so after a general but 
glorious account of the state of the church from the Reformation, 
chap. 14, and a general account of the vials to be poured out on the 
Popish party during the same period, chap. 15, we have a distinct 
account of the pouring out of these seven vials, chap. 16, in obe- 
dience to the great voice out of the temple, v. 1, which is but a re- 
petition of the sounding of the seventh trumpet, chap. 11, 12, under 
a new representation of it. 

The t^rd and last septenary, therefore, is that of the vials, or 
last plagues and judgments upon Rome papal, which, as far as I 
can, I shall explain, by a distinct account of them as I reckon to be 
faMUed, and by some few conjectures upon t\i^ xet£v^\Tv\Ti%oTvfe'^. 
But before I proceed to the paxticv\\ai GOTis\^«sa.\K.oTi ol ^^'s^^^ 
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there are two things which I would premise. The first is, that as 
the trampets did raise Antichrist up, and the vials must pull him 
down, so there is a wonderful relation that the latter bear to the 
former, especially the four first ones. For the first trumpet and 
first vial bring judgments on the earth, the second trumpet and vial 
on the sea, the third trumpet and vial on the rivers, and thefourt)i 
trumpet and vial on the sun. The second is this, that seeing the 
vials do suppose a struggle and war between the popish and re- 
formed parties, every vial is to be looked upon as the event and oon- 
elusion of some new periodical attack of that first party upon this 
other ; the issue of which proves at length favourable to the latter 
against the former. Which seeing it is the most noble and re- 
.markable part of the period that the vial relates to, is therefore that 
which denominates the period itself; even as the conquest of Pom- 
pey by Ceesar, and of Antony by Augustus, suppose ^eir wars be- 
fore, and give the denomination to their governments. These things 
being premised, I now proceed : 

** The first vial which fell upon the earth, to the tormenting of 
the subjects of the beast," chap. xvi. 2, doth denote God's judgments 
upon the foundation of the papal power; the earth being that on 
which we walk and build our houses, and out of whose womb we are 
maintained. So that by this I understand the popish clergy, and 
the papal dominions and revenues as they are upheld by them. — 
This, therefore, began with the reformation, and continued until 
the time that the popish factors and trumpery were thrown out of 
as many countries of Europe a^ embraced the reformation. And 
we may easily conceive what a mortification this was to that party, 
when the pretended sanctity of their priests, monks, and nuns, was 
found to be mere cheat, and their miracles nothing else but lies or 
legerdemain ; and when their tales of purgatory were exposed to 
public contempt, and their pardons or indulgences would sell no 
longer; and consequently, when the Pope and his red-hatted and 
mitred officers, saw themselves driven out of so great a part of their 
dominions, their seminaries for breeding their motley soldiers of all 
denominations and orders pulled down, and so much of their yearly 
revenues lost. Whence they are said to fall under a noisome and 
grievous ulcer, or sore ; being this way pained, and vexed inwardly, 
and rendered contemptible to the whole world, that looked upon 
them as no better than vermin, and the pjagues of mankind. So 
that this vial began with the rise of Zuinglius and Luther, and the 
other reformers, in the year 1516, and 1517, and continued to the 
year 1566, i. e. about forty years ; for against that time all the re- 
formed chm'ches were settled, and had published their creeds and 
confessions against Rome, in opposition to the determinations of the 
Popish council of Trent, published an. 1563, and the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. which added twelve Antichristian articles to the twelve 
primitive Christian ones, which was put out a.c. 1564. 

The second vial, ver. 3, must therefore begin where the other 
ended, as to the period of time that commences from thence. Now 
I find, that in the year 1566, the wars between the King of Spain, 
and the states of the Netherlands began, when the latter got the 
nickname of Geuse. And though the Span\ar^ft vjet^ ciiXftra.vv<dv»- 
rious at first, jet they were at length forced to decY«c^ XJcl'kcjl l^t^asfe 
sUUes. It was then that the sea became \AoodLVi\)ci^^oTSNas»2»'^'» 
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their votaries being miserably defeated in their expectations. For 
after their craelties under the Duke of Alva» in the Low Countries, 
and their massacres of the Protestants in France and other places, 
the scene was changed very quickly. So that a.c. 1588, the Spa- 
niards lost their vast armada, and did ever after decline in their 
power. And the Duke of Guise, the inveterate enemy of the Pro- 
testants, was killed the same year. And a.c. 1598, died Philip IL 
of Spain, being eaten up of lice ; the edict of Nantz being given 
out uie same year in France in favour of the Protestants. So that 
as the reformed interest was in peace everywhere, and conquered in 
Holland and England, the popish party on the other hand saw 
Spain, the late terror of the Protestants, brought to a langpiishing 
condition, and all their allies weary of wars and persecutions. And, 
«a in the year 1609, the truce was made between the Spaniards and 
the Dutch, so the war, though renewed and carried on afterwards, 
became languid and faint, so as hardly to be felt or minded by either 
party, especially the Dutch, who were for the most part victorious 
and successful. So that, as the period of this vial began, an. 1566, 
so we reckon it continued about j&fty years, viz. to the year 1617 — 
seeing we shall find that the third vial did begin then. For, 

The third vial, ver. 4, 5, 6, 7, was poured out upon the rivers and 
fountains of water, or of those territories of the papacy, which were 
as necessary to it as rivers and fountains are to a country, being as 
it were the former vial continued as to the kind of the plague. For, 
as the former destroyed the living creatures, or living souls that 
were in or upon the sea, viz. the Spaniards, the great mariners of 
the world at that time, as to their marine power, who, after the 
year 1588, lost their former sovereignty of the seas to the English 
and Dutch, so this latter plague makes it difficult for the Popish 
party to subsist and keep their ground even in the inland country, 
and several dominions of Germany, and the neighbouring places. 
For, in the year 1617, Ferdinand being forced upon the Bohemians 
by the emperor Matthias, and ci*owned king, the foundation of new 
quarrels was laid this way. For a little while after, another most 
bloody religious war ensued, which shook all the empire, and fright- 
ened Europe. And though the Protestants lost Bohemia, the Pa- 
latinate in part, and were driven out of Moravia, Austria, and Silesia, 
at this time, and were not only persecuted in many places, but like 
to be extirpated and rooted out universally, yet the tide turned all 
on a sudden. For, after the emperor had ruled Germany with a 
veteran army for a considerable time, Gustavus Adolphus enters 
Germany in the year 1630, and conquers everywhere. And though 
he was lolled about two years after, yet his army continued victo- 
rious, until at length all things were accommodated at the peace of 
Munster, a.c. 1648, with which, therefore, the period of ^e third 
vial must be supposed to end, which consists of thirty-one years. 
Now, as this began with pei*secutions against, and cruelties upon 
the Protestants, so at length " the angel of the waters is heard to 
give tbimks for making the Papists drink of their own blood at 
last." Which song of praise another angel falls in with, and says 
amen too. All which seems to denote the joy both of the Protes- 
tant state and church upon the success of the Swedish arms against 
the emperor. 
The fourth vial comes now to be con^dL^x^^. kod^ «a \2m&\s^ 
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poured out upon the sun of the papal kingdom, ver. 8, so the effect 
of it is " Men's being scorched or burned with fire, which yet does 
not make them turn to God, but blaspheme his name the more,** aft 
we may see, ver. 9. Now, as this vial must begin where the other 
ends, viz., at or a little after the year 1648, so I cannot see but it 
must denote the wars that followed the peace of Munster, with 
other incidental occurrences. Now we find that the French hosti- 
lities and wars in Flanders began about this time. And though 
this fire seemed to be quenched by the Pyrenean peace about ten 
years after that of Munster, yet this proved rather fuel to the 
flame, which broke out with more violence than before, by the sei- 
zure of Lorain, the new conquests of the French in Burgundy and 
Flanders, and the wars upon Germany, and invasion of the Low 
Countries. To which we may add the French king's quarrels with 
several Popes about the restitution of Castro, the rights of the 
Duke of Modena, the affair of Corfi, and about the regale and the 
Franchises. Now, seeing the bombarding of towns and cities waa 
chiefly made use of in these latter wars, we may see how properly 
the scorching or burning nien from above, (as if the sun had sent 
down fire and heat from his own body,) is made use of to charac- 
terize the time of this vial. But the chief thing to be taken notice 
of here, is, that the sun and other luminaries of heaven, are the 
emblem of princes and kingdoms, as we took notice of bfefore. — 
Therefore liie poiuing out of this vial on the sun, must denote the 
humiliation of some eminent potentates of the Romish interest, 
whose influence and countenance cherish and support the papal 
cause. And these, therefore, must be principally understood of 
the houses of Austria and Bourbon, though not exclusively of other 
popish princes. Now, it is not unusual with God to make his 
enemies crush and weaken one another. And thus I suppose this 
vial is to be understood, when it is said, that upon the pouring of 
it out on the sun, power was given to him, i. e. the sun, (as most 
understand the words from the connection) to scorch men with 
fire. And this is plain, in what of the vial is fulfilled, and will be 
perhaps more so afterwards. As, therefore, France was made use 
of, in the instances given, to vex and scorch the Austrian fanuly, in 
both branches of it ; so afterwards was he himself tormented when 
he saw himself forced to leave Holland, which he was so near sur- 
prising, an. 1672, and especially, when he was forced to resign all 
his conquests in Flanders, by the late peace of Ryswick. It is true, 
he seems now to have got more glory than ever, by the accession of 
his grandson to the Spanish monarchy : but, then, this is by an 
eclipse of the Austrian family, which is expired in the first branch 
of it. And who knows, but this advancement may lay the founda- 
tion of the nun or decay of the French power, by exhausting that 
kingdom, both as to men and money, in defence of a weak mo- 
narchy. In the meantime, we see this vial has abeady taken place, 
in darkening the glory of King James, (whom the Papists expected 
new conquests from,) by the hand of King William, by whom also 
God put a stop to the career of the French monarch, in his con- 
quests in Flanders, and on the Rhine. And, we see it furth^ 
poured out, in the eclipse of the Austrian family, by the loss of 
Spain and its dependent principalities, ea «i\sQ/\\i dL<&\<&<QdBc&%X^DA 
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viokad designa of the three confederate monarchs, of Poland, Deo- 
mark, and Russia. 

And now seeing I have marked out the time we are in at present, 
it is time also to put a stop to our apocalyptical thoughts, seeing 
no man can pretend, upon any just grounds, to calculate Aitare 
times. Howeyer, seeing I have come so far, I shall adventare to 
present you further with some conjectural thoughts on this head, 
for I am far from the presumption of men, to give them any higher 
eharaoter. 

Now my conjectures shall relate to two things, viz., — ^to the re- 
maining part of this vial, and to the other vials that follow this. 

And, first, as to the remaining part of this vial, I do humbly sup- 
pose that it will come to its highest pitch about anno. 1717, and 
that it will run out about the year 1794. The reasons of this con- 
jeotore are two : The first is, because I find that the papal king- 
dom got a considerable accession to its power upon the Roman 
western empire's being destroyed anno. 475, to which the Heruli 
sueceeded the year following, and the Ostrogoths afterwards. Now, 
if from this remarkable year we begin the calculation of 1260 years, 
they lead OS down toA.o. 1735, which, in prophetical account, is 
this very year 1717. The second is, because, as 1 have many years 
ago observed, this year leads us down to a new centenary revolu- 
tion. For is it observable that John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
to run this up no further, were burned anno 1417 ? after which the 
true religion in Bohemia and other places was more and more ob- 
soored and suppressed, until that famous year 1517, when Luther 
B T MO t and gave the revolution a new resurrection, according to that 
remarkable prediction of Jerome of Prague, Centum annii revolutu 
Beo retpondelniis et mihi, which the Bohemians afterwards stamped 
upon their coin as their motto. From this year the reformed did 
still increase, whatever particular stops and troubles it met with, 
till the year 1617, about which time the German and Bohemian 
wan began to break out ; and it is but too obvious what an ebb 
hath flowed from that time to this, notwithstanding the pouring 
oat of the second, third, and fourth vials. So that there is ground 
to hope, that about the beginning of another such century things 
may again alter for the better ; for 1 cannot but hope that some 
new mortification of the chief supporters of Antichrist will then 
happen, and perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be consi- 
derably humbled about that time ; that whereas the present French 
king takes the sun for his emblem, and this for his motto. Nee 
pkaibui impar, he may at length, or rather his successors, and the 
monarchy itself, at least before the year 1794, be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that in respect to neighbouring potentates he is even sinifulis 



But as to the expiration of this vial, I do fear it wiU not be until 
the year 1794. The reason of which conjecture is this, that I find 
the Pope got a new foundation of exaltation, when Justinisuo, upon 
his conquest of Italy, left it in a great measure to the Pope's ma- 
nagement, being willing to eclipse his own authority to advance 
that of this haughty prelate. Now this being in the year 552, this, 
V ^^^ addition of the 1260 years, reaches down to Uie year 1811, 
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Which, according to prophetical accoont, is the year ITOi.* And 
then I do suppose the fourth vial will end, and the fifth commence, 
hy a new mortification of the papacy, after l^is vial has lasted 14B 
years, which indeed is long, in comparison with the former vials ; 
hut if it he considered in relation to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
trumpets, it is hut short, seeing the fourth lasted 190 years, the 
fifth 302, and the sixth 393. 

And now, my friends, I may he well excused, if I venture no ftur- 
ther, in giving you any more conjectural thoughts, upon this period 
of time. But seeing I pretend to give my speculations of what is 
future no higher character than guesses, I shall still venture to 
add something to what I have abeady said. Therefore be pleased, 
first, to call to mind, what I premised to the consideration of the 
seven vials, as the second preliminary, viz., that seeing the vials do 
(all of them) suppose a struggle or war between the popish and 
reformed parties : " Every viaJ is to be looked upon, as Uie. event 
and conclusion of some new periodical attack of that first party 
upon this other, the issue of which proves at length favourable to 
the latter against the former." For if this be duly considered, it 
will let us see, that great declining of the Protestant interest for 
some time, and great and formidable advances and new degrees of 
increase in the Romish party, are very consistent with the state of 
both these opposite interests under the vials. For, as Rome pagan 
was gradually ruined under the seals, under many of which it seem- 
ed to increase to outward observation, and to become more ram- 
pant than before, when it was indeed declining, so must we sup- 
pose it will be with Rome papal. For monarchies as they rise 
gradually and insensibly, so do they wear out so likewise. And 
Uierefore we must not entertain such chimerieal notions of the fall 
of the\>apacy, as if it were to be accomplished speedily or miracu- 
lously, as many have done. For as it rose insensibly and step by 
step, so it must fall in like manner. But to illustrate this furtiier, 
as to what of the vials is yet unfulfilled, by what is past, let us 
look back on the two preceding vials. The second viid, therefore, 
began with a formidable attack upon the Protestants by the growth 
of the Austrian family, from the year 1566 to the year 1588, during 
all which time the vial seemed rather to be poured out on the Pro- 
testants than Papists. But as there must bd a war to denote a 
victory, so it was in this ease. So that the vial was seen at last in 
its effect upon the Austrian party, from anno. 1588 to 1598, and 
afterwards to 1617. For it is with the church, as it is with parti- 
cular Christians : who are often sorely buffeted by Satan, and some- 
times brought even to extremities by temptations ; but do ever 
carry the victory at last. Who would have believed that the Chris- 
tian church was about to triumph over the Roman pagan empire, 

« NoTC BY THK PuBLTSRXR. — In caloulatiBg the difference betwixt the pro- 
phetic and sydereal year, (see p. 19), our author reckons the latter, according to 
the gross computation, to be only 365 days, not regarding, as ho says *' the 
smaller measures of time.** But the fact is, that a complete annual revolution 
of the sun exceeds that calculation by several hours and minutes: a sydereal 
year being 366 days, 6 hours, and about 10 minutes. In 1372 years, therelbie^ 
there will be a difference of about 328} days, or nearlv one -wYvc^&^^iKt \ vs^^Qdax. 
the great event, predicted by our author, wfll itfl out otva "seas «fi«aKt N^'K^'^'ii 
AJto calculation, viz. in the year 1793, which 1011186 Vt «^iQliieax«c \ft <o» ^— «**> 
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wh&a the dreadful persecution under Dioclesian and his collegia^ 
emperors was at its highest pitch ? But the darkest time of tha 
night ushers in the dawning of the church's day, in the usual way 
of God's providence over the same. And this is very conspicuously 
t» be observed in the period of the third vial. Who would have 
thought that the loss of Bohemia, and the emperor Ferdinand's 
ruling all Germany with a formidable army, were Uke to issue in 
the victories of the Swedish arms, and the future security of the 
Protestant interest through the empire and elsewhere ? So that 
we mnlst not wonder if for 16 years the house of Bourbon be raised 
up to be a further terror and scourge to the world, and to Protes- 
tant nations particularly. And as a confirmation of this conjecture 
let it be considered, in the second place, (^besides what I hinted be- 
fore on this head,) that it is something very extraordinary and pe- 
culiar in some sense to this vial, '' that the sun, upon which it is 
poured out, should yet be made the executor of the judgment of it 
on others, at the same time that he is tormented with it himself," 
So that whosoever is denoted by the sun here (as I suppose the 
house of Bourbon principally is) is made use of, as the devil is, both 
to torment others, and to be tormented himself in so doing. And 
if the King of France therefore be denoted by this principally, I 
fear he is yet to be made use of, in the hand of God, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar was of old against the Jews, viz. as a further severe scourge 
to the Protestant churches everywhere. And, besides this charae- 
teristical mark, which seems to forebode his further exaltation and 
our humiliation, there is yet a third thing that I cannot but think 
upon ^th dread and trembling of heart, viz., that it is further said 
" that while this sun of the Popish world is running his fatal and 
dreadful career, and scorching men with fire, they are so far firom 
being bettered by these judgments, that they go on more and more 
to blaspheme the name of God, who has power over these plagues." 
And while this continues to be the state of the Protestant world, 
and while atheism, deism, socinianism, irreligion, profaneness, 
scepticism, formality, hatred of godliness, and a bitter persecuting 
spirit continue and increase among us, what can we expect but new 
and desolating judgments ? For, while we continue to walk thus 
contrary to God, we cannot but expect that he should walk contrary 
to us also. It is in vain for us to boast of our privileges, or plead 
exemptions £rom judgments on this account For, where there is 
mo national reformation and repentance, national sins are like to 
pull down miseries upon us, so much the sooner and more certain- 
ly, that we have been so singularly and peculiarly privileged. For 
we may in this case expect that God will say to us, as to the Israel- 
ites of old, " You have I specially known and chosen above all the 
families or nations of the earth, therefore will I pmiish you more 
certainly and more severely than any other kingdom or nation." — 
And therefore if we go on in sin, as we have hitherto done, let us 
take heed to ourselves lest vengeance be near. I pray God I may 
be mistaken in my fears ; but I am afraid I have but too just rea- 
son to turn prophet here, by applying to ourselves what Peter said 
to those of his time : The time is come that judgment must begin 
at the bouse of God. Though I do also conclude with him, " that 
Jfjt begin at us, dreadM w3l be the end. oi o\a cuemift^ «^.\mX. 
Aac/ if tberigbteouB scarcely be saved, 'wbiexft s\i^Vke \m%^^ 
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appear ? Wherefore if we be called to suffer for our holy religion, 
let us do so according to the will of Grod, committing the keeping 
of our souls to him in well doing, as to a faithful creator." And I 
wish my coiyecture be not found to be more than a mere guess, 
that for about sixteen years our Bomish enemies may prevalL more 
and more. Though how far these may be lengthened out or short- 
ened, we can only conjecturally judge of, from the future carriage 
of the reformed churches, under the circumstances that may be 
stated afterwards. If any say that these are melancholy conjectures, 
I must teU them I cannot help the matter ; for I must follow the 
thread of the text and the aspect of the times. If they ask, but 
when wiU the tide turn for the Protestant church ? I answer, when 
they turn more universally t© God, and no sooner. But if they in- 
quire further, whether the sun of the Popish kingdom is not to be 
eclipsed himself at length ? I must positively assert he will, else 
this vial were not a judgment upon him and the Bomish party. 
But if yet again the question be, when this is to fall out and how 7 
I must tell you,^at, I have nothing further to add to what I have 
said, as to the time. But as to the manner, how this is to be done, 
our text does lay a foundation of some more distinct thoughts. — 
Therefore in the fourth and last place, we may justly suppose, that 
the French monarchy, after it has scorched others, will itself con • 
sume by doing so ; its fire, and that which is the ftiel that main- 
tains it, wasting insensibly, till it be exhausted at last towards the 
end of this century, as the Spanish monarchy did before, towards 
the end of the sixteenth age. And if we do now heartily and una- 
nimously enter- upon a war against France, with the assistance of 
the allies, and be but vigorous and faithful in the prosecution of it, 
securing the source of money and treasure in the heart of America, 
and bringing the war into the bowels of the nation, where a young 
monarch is hardly established ; I say, if we do this, without losing 
our opportunities, our peace and security may yet be lengthened 
out. Whereas, if we suffer ourselves to be lulled asleep at this 
time, we may have .cause to lament our not having improved our 
season. But seeing I am not called to give my advice one way or 
other, I shall leave the determination of such weighty matters to 
the wisdom of national councils. However, as my duty is to pray 
for direction unto these, so I eamestiy wish that there may be no- 
thing to stop the regular and secure procedure of public matters in 
this critical juncture ; upon the wise improvement of which our 
future stability and peace do so much depend. And now after all 
this, I desire ye may consult a book I formerly published, called 
the rod or the sword, or the present dilemma of these nations.- 
For ye will there see more fuUy my thoughts of our times, and how 
the moral reasons given there, taken firom the aspect of our age,, 
though preached in 1692, and published the year following, do 
exactly agree with my present apocalyptical thoughts. 

One thing only I shall further take notice of here, upon the oc- 
casion of the King of Spain's death, that God seems to mark out 
great things sometimes by very minute ones, such as names, e. g. 
as the Spanish monarchy began with Charles the Fifth, (aa to tbA 
Austrian family,) so it has now expired m one o^ >Xi^ ^«x{\&\i«ss^<^^ 
wbicb I the r»(Aer observe, because oi mosi^ m«tosi«i«& ^^^^S'^ 
kind. Of wbicb number take those io\\owii%-- t^mssja \Jfta^^^»»»^ 
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as Daniel calls him, (though Xenophon calls him Cyaxares,) the 
Uncle of Cyrus, was the first Medo-Persian monarch, after the 
destruction of the Babylonian ; and Darius Codomannus was the 
last. Ptolemeus Lagi began the Egyptian kingdom after Alexan- 
der's death, and Ptolemeus Dionysius was the last of that race. — 
Augustus fixed the Roman empire, and it ended in Augastalus. 
The eastern Roman empire was erected by Constantine the Gbreat, 
and expired with Constantine Paleologus. The Scots race came 
into England in a James, and has gone out in another of that 
name. And whether William, the third king of England of that 
name, as weU as the third William, Prince of Orange, he likely to 
be the last both these ways, is left to future time to unriddle. Only 
I pray that God may long preserve him, and us by him ; and may 
he live to be a further scourge to France, and a terror to Roman- 
ists. 

But, second, to proceed with my other conjectures relating to the 
remaining vials, I do further suppose that. 

The fifth vial, ver. 10, 11, which is to be poured out on the seat 
of the beast or the dominions that more immediately belong to, and 
depend upon the Roman see ; that, I say, this judgment will pro- 
bably begin about the year 1794, and expire about a.c. 1848. So 
that the duration of it upon this supposition, will be for the space 
of 54 years. For I do suppose, that seeing the pope received the 
title of supreme bishop no sooner than an. 606, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have any vial poured upon his seat immediately (so as to 
ruin his authority so signally as this judgment must be supposed 
to do) until the year 1848, which is the date of the 1260 years in 
prophetical accoimt, when they are reckoned from an. 606. But 
yet we are not to imagine that this vial will totally destroy the 
papacy (though it will exceedingly weaken it) for we find this still 
in being and alive, when the next vial is poured out. 

The sixth vial, ver. 12, &c., will be poured out upon the Maho- 
metan antichrist, as the former on the papacy. And seeing the 
sixth trumpet brought the Turks from beyond Euphrates, ftt>m 
crossing which river they date their rise, this sisth vial dries up 
their waves, and exhausts their power, as the means and way to 
" prepare and dispose the eastern kings and kingdoms to renounce 
their heathenish and Mahometan errors, in order to their receiving 
and embracing Christianity." For I think this is the native import 
of the text, and not that the Jews are to be understood under this 
denomination of the kings of th^ East, which is such an odd strain- 
ing of it to serve a turn, as I cannot admit of. Now, seeing this 
vial is to destroy the Turks, we hear of three imclean spirits like 
frogs or toads, that were sent out b/Satan, and the remains of the 
poli^ and church of Rome, called the beast and false prophet, in 
order to insinuate upon the eastern nations, upon their deserting 
Mahometism, to fall in with their idolatrous and spurious Chris- 
tianity, rather than with the true reformed doctrine. And these 
messengers shaU be so successful as to draw these eastern kings 
and their subjects, and with them the greatest part of mankind, to 
take part with them. So that by the assistance of these their agents 
and missionaiieB they shall engage the wl[io\e 'woxYd., m ^i^me man- 
ner, to join mtb them in rooting out tlae sbmoXs. ^k3i^\i«e^'\si ^ 
^arentbesis Christ gives a watchword to \na ^ervwoVaXo^i^xji^w^ 
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their guard in this hour of trial, ver. 15.) But when the Pope has 
got himself at the head of this vast army, and has brought them to 
the place of battle, called Armageddon (i. e. the place where there 
will be a most diabolical, cunning and powerful conspiracy against 
Christ's followers) ; then immediately doth the seventh angel pour 
out his vial, to their ruin and destruction. 

The seventh vial therefore being poured out on the air, ver. 17, 
brings down thunder, lightning, hail, and storms ; which, together 
with a terrible earthquake, destroys all the antichristian nations, 
and particularly Bome, or mystical Babylon. And, as Christ con- 
cluded his sufferings on the cross with his voice, " It is finished," so 
the churches' sufferings are concluded with a voice out of the tem- 
ple of heaven, and from the throne of God and Christ there, say- 
ing, " It is done." And therefore with this doth the blessed mille- 
nium of Christ's spiritual reign on earth begin ; of which, and what 
may be supposed to follow, we took some notice above. 

Now seeing these two vials are, as it were, " one continued, the 
first running into the second, and the second completing the first ;" 
the one giving us an account of the beast's preparations for warring 
against the saints, and the other shewing the event of the whole ; 
there is no need to give you any conjectures about the conclusion 
of the sixth vial, or the beginning of the last ; only you may ob- 
serve, that the first of these will probably take up most of the time 
between the year 1848, and the year 2000 ; because such long mes- 
sages and intrigues (besides the time spent before in destroying 
the Turkish empire), and preparations for so universal a war must 
needs take up a great many years : Whereas our blessed Lord seems 
to tell us, that the destruction of all those his enemies will be ac- 
complished speedily, and in a little time, in comparison of the other 
vial. Supposing, then, that the Turkish monarch should be to- 
tally destroyed between 1848 and 1900, we may justly assign 70 or 
80 years longer to the end of the sixth seal, and but 20 or 30 at 
most to the last. Now, how great and remarkable this last destruc- 
tion of the papal antichrist will be, we may guess by that represen- 
tation of it, chap. 14, 19, 20, where it is set forth under the " em- 
blem and character of the great wine-press of the wrath of God" 
(which can refer to nothing properly but the event of the seventh 
vial, as I might shew at large had I time). Now this " wine press 
is said to be trodden without the city (viz. of Jerusalem or the 
church, seeing this is called the city, in Scripture style, as Bome is 
called the great city) in Armageddon, Bev. 16, 16, which may bear 
allusion to the valley of decision, Joel 3, 2, 12, 14. However the 
greatness of this slaughter appears in this, that the blood is repre- 
sented to fiow in such a current as to reach even to the horse- 
bridles, viz., of the servants of God, employed in this execution : 
for without doubt this relates to what we have, chap. 19, 14, which 
I beseech you to compare with this place. For ye will find that a 
large account is given of the fall of Babylon, chap. 18, and " of the 
trumpet of the church upon her final victory over this enemy," 
chap. 19, 1, &c. And among other things spoken of relating totiie 
battle and victory obtained at Armageddon, ye have this account of 
the general and his victorious army, ver. 11, &c. " And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold, a white horse, ani. \i^ ^«X» ^"^ ^st^Xisssi. 
was called faithful and true, — and he ^aa do\^<b^^^6}i^ ^ x^sSqqsa 
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dipped in blood, and his name is called the Word of God. And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon white horses. — 
And he treaded the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of God. 
— ^And I saw the beast and the kings of the earth and their armies 
gathered together to fight with him that sat on the horse, and 
against his army. And the beast and the false prophet were taken, 
and both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning with brimstone. 
And the remnant were slain with the sword of him that sat upon the 
horse, which sword proceeded out of his mouth ; and all the fowls 
were filled with their flesh." And now to return to the representa- 
tion of this slaughter, by the wine press of blood, chap. 14, 20, it is 
further said of it, that it " flowed to the height of the horse- bridles, 
for the space or extent of 1600 furlongs. So that Armageddon 
seems to be denoted here, in the extent of it, as the field of battle, 
which is now turned into a field of blood. Now, what pla^e can we 
imagine to be so properly meant by this as the territory of the see 
of Rome in Italy, which, (as Mr. Joseph Mede, who first made this 
observation, says) from the city of Rome to the furthermost mouth 
of the river Po and the Marshes of Verona, is extended the space 
of 200 Italian miles, that is exactly 1600 furlongs ; the Italian mile 
consisting of 8 furlongs. Now the Hebrew word Armageddon, or 
Harmageddon, may be justly derived from noin, which signifies 
both a malediction or anathema, and a destruction or slaughter, and 
p^^, or more fully ]nT3, which signifies an army, oi their army. So 
that both the anathemas darted against the saints by the Roman- 
ists, and their armies made use of against them (all which pro- 
ceeded from Rome papal) may be here alluded to, in the expiration 
of both their ecclesiastical and temporal interest. So that this con- 
jecture upon the name does confirm that other of Mr. Mede, that 
the Stata Delia Chiesa, or the territory and possession of Italy be- 
longing to the see of Rome, is the place called Armageddon, where 
the final destruction of antichristianism will be. 

And now, my friends, I have fulfilled my promise to you, in giv- 
ing you not only a resolution of the grand apocalyptical question, 
when the papacy began, and when we may suppose it wiU end ; but 
some considerable improvement of it, with respect to the knowledge 
not only of times past, but that particular period we are now under, 
together with conjectures, and some of them I am sure new and 
uncommon, about future time. By all which I hope I have given 
the world such a key to unlock all the chambers of the book of the 
revelation, as I hope I may venture to say, if considered and used 
impartially, judiciously, and diligently, will be found to give some 
new light to us, in our mental journey through the mazes and turn- 
ings and dark passages thereof. And had I not been so confined, 
as you may see I have been, I might have cleared a great many 
other dark things in this prophecy. But, seeing I could not neglect 
this opportunity of presenting these thoughts to the world, as a new 
year and new ages gift at once, I do therefore hope you will the 
more easily excuse what may seem dark or defective in this dis- 
course ; as considering how much I am straitened, hot only as to 
the limits of paper I must keep to, but of time also. 

Now, seeing I have already given you a theoretical improvement 

of the question I have presented you with a resolution of, all that 

remains is to bring you. from speculations aa^ hoXaoi^Xa Y^wdas^^^ 
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that your thoughts may he so seasoned with a serious and deep 
sense of your duty and interest that you may get advantage hoth by 
the perusal of my preceding apocalyptical meditations, and the fol- 
lowing discourses : That after you have considered the duty of im- 
proving your time, which, together with some other things which I 
am now going to treat of, you may make application to yourselves 
of what I have said concerning God's dwelling with men upon the 
earth, so as you yourselves may become temples of the living God, 
seeing God hath promised this privilege to all true Christians, say- 
ing, " I will dwell in them and walk in them, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people" — 2nd Cor. 6, 1 6. And when you 
have thus applied to yourselves the first of the following discourses, 
I hope you will not reckon it lost time to consider what I have said 
as to the ministerial work, especially the application, as to that part 
of it at least which does immediately relate to you and all Chris- 
tians, as well as ministers ; that this way you may learn to join in 
with Christ's ordinances for the future, with greater seriousness, 
and in order to further good than perhaps any of us have yet at- 
tained to do. And when you have improved this way also by the 
perusal of the second discourse, let me desire you to read the last 
concluding one, with serious meditation, in order to see the con- 
nection and design of the whole. For though it be short, yet it 
contains much in little, and may be of use to introduce your minds 
to some further and more distinct apprehension of our holy reli- 
gion, as it centres in Jesus Christ. And when you have thus pe- 
rused and considered both this and the following discourses, I am 
willing you think as meanly of both me and them as you please, 
upon condition that ye may this way value the Holy Scriptures 
more. For, as my design, in all my performances of this kind, is to 
dig my materials from the fruitful and rich mines of this divine 
depositum and sacred treasure, so I have no other end than to lead 
you in there also, that ye may be more and more enriched with the 
saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. In order to this, 
therefore. 

Let me, in the second place, suggest something here, by way of a 
practical improvement of what I have said above, especially as to 
that part of our discourse which I was last upon, relating to the 
apocalj'ptical times and periods, with the transactions of the same, 
in as far as they concern us. And what I have to say here I shall 
propose by way of observations, which may be of some use, I hope, 
both to regulate our thoughts and actions, while we live in this 
world, in riation to the concerns of the church of God. 

The (1.) " Observation is, that it may justly be looked upon as 
an eminent confirmation of the truth of Christianity, that so won- 
derful an account should be given of the transactions of the world, 
so long before they came to pass." 

The verity of our holy religion is proved from two things princi- 
pally, viz., miracles and prophecy; and both these arguments have 
been excellently improved by learned men. But yet, as the first of 
these was perhaps the principal and most convincing topic to those 
that lived in our Saviour's days, so I look upon the second to be the 
most considerable to those that live in atlet 8k%^'&. '^^ij ^ ^^ ^«i^ 
that Christ himself did not lay the fo\mda\.\oii o*^ V5a.^>o^y5yH.Q'l\^ 
misaion on miracles alone, but seemed, to \«oVd. VS^ife Iwfisi oS. ^sa* 
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■discipleft chiefly on the Old Testament prophecies, as he did to the 
two disciples going to Kmaus, Luke 24, 27, &o. And I suppose^ it 
is too plain to need any proof, that the apostles did ever insist upon 

' the prophecies of the Old Testament, more than either upon Christ's 
miracles or their own, in order thence to demonstrate that Christ 
was the Messiah. " For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 

. phecy," Rev. 19, 10, t. e. (as I imderstand the words) the spirit of 
prophecy is the great standing evidence and testimony of the di- 
vinity of Christ, and of the verity of his word. And, therefore, as 
the angel argues with John, he only is to be worshipped who is truly 
God, and who inspires his servants with the gift of knowing things 
to eome. 

It has therefore been the work of learned men in all ages, to 
prove that Christ was the true Messiah ; and consequently that his 

. institution of religion was truly divine, by showing how punctually 
the Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled in him. But I am 
much mistaken if an impartial considerer of the New Testament 
prophecies may not find some things that do almost as plainly cha- 
racterize several later events as the anoient prophecies did the for- 
mer. And of this, let what I have said of the sixth and seventh 
seal, and fifth and sixth trumpet, and of the slaughter of the wit- 
nesses, be taken as instances. Or, if this wiU not be allowed, let it 
. be considered, that we see the full completion of the Old Tasta- 
inent prophecies relating to the erection of Christianity, whereas we 
see not the entire fulfilling of the apocalyptical ones. Therefore 
we must make allowance for the difierent representation of the one 
and. the other of these. For they only that shall live after the great 
battle of Armageddon is over, can seethe exact fulfilling of thft 
prophecy in the destruction of antichrist, with the same advantage 
they see also the fulfilment -of Daniel's visions with respect to the 
coming of the Messiah and his death. We therefore now have no 

' more advantage, as to time, in explaining and understanding this 
latter event, than the Jews had as to the first, who lived in the 
days of the Maccabees, while Daniel's weeks of years were running 
out. And I question if they then did understand the periods of 
tiine they were under, more clearly, if at all so distinctly, as we do 
the times that have passed over the Christian church, and that part 
of time we are now under. Therefore I say, we have great reason 
to thank God, that so much of this book is already made so dear 
to us, as to prove confirming thus far to our faith. For whatever 
differences have been among the most eminent interpreters of this 
book, as to particular calculations and accommodations of things, 
yet they have all of them agreed in the main foundations of the in- 
terpretation thereof, which I have built upon, (excepting Grotius 
and Hammond, whose hypothesis has had few followers, and will 
have fewer,) as Dr. Cressner has irrefragably proved in his book, 
entitled, " A Demonstration of the first principles of the Protestant 
Applications of the Apocalypse. So that there are two things al- 
most equally strange to me, that the Jews should o>vn the verity of 
the Old Testament, and particularly of Daniel's prophecy, and not 
see that the Messiah is come ; and that the papists should believe 
tl^^ divinity of the New Testament, and particularly of the revela- 
4l9n,:and not see that tlieir church is antichxi^lVsji. 'fi>\)L\."v\dle t 

admire the wilful stupidity of both these parties, \ cMinoX.'WX. ^- 
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niire also the niadom of Qod in making use of both these in hii 
providence to confirm to ns the verity of Ghristianitj, in propheqr- 
ing both of the one and the other so long before, and in continidnig 
them to this day as standing monuments of the divinity both of the 
Old and New Testament But besides this, there is 

A (2) Observation, that he may be of great use to *xis this wiqr 
also, is, that this book represents to us, as in a small but ezaet 
map, the steadiness and exactness of Providence, and Christ's go- 
vernment of the world. 

For here we see the various and seemingly oonfkised events of 
Providence so exactly methodized, as to make up one unifonn and 
noble piece : the seeming discords and jarring sounds of things 
being so disposed by infinite wisdom, as to make up one perfect 
harmony. Here piety and wickedness, angels and devih, the chiu«h 
and antichrist, act various and contrary parts ; and yet Christ 
makes use of all for noble purposes, and carries all on for one great 
end. 

And now, as in other respects, so in this, we may take notice of 
the ]9erfection of the Holy Scripture, that what is wanting in his- 
tory is made up in prophecy, which in one sense is history also. — 
For if history, in the general notion of it, be an account or relation 
of the actions of men in the world, prophecy is no less a species of 
this than that to which the name is most cbmmonly appropriated. 
For as that is a relation of things past, prophecy is an account of 
things to come. Now, as Daniel makes up the hiatus or defect of 
the history of the Old Testament, so the revelation of John sup- 
plies that of the New, by leading us down from Christ's first to Ins 
second coming. 

And here let me observe, that these two books give us the ezaet 
plan of a Divine history which never yet was given : the only essay 
towards something of this kind that I know of, having been given 
by a * near and dear friend of mine. For though there have been 
ecclesiastical as well as civil histories written, yet none of these r^ 
in the strain of Scripture history, where all matters of fact are re- 
lated not so much in a reference to men as in relation to God, and 
his providence in governing the world. 

A (8) Observation is this, that we may now, after what I have 
said, " attain to a distinct view of what part of this prophecy is past 
and what remains yet to be fulfilled.** 

Of this I shall say nothing directly at this time, seeing the pre- 
ceding scheme I have given of the apocalyptical periods may, I 
humbly hope, afford you a sufficient thread to regulate and affix 
your thoughts and meditations in relation to this subject. Only I 
shall hint some things to you that are deducible from what I have 
already said this way. 

Therefore, first, let me advise you not to suffer yourselves to be 
deluded with the specious or confident pretences of some men, when 
they go about to impose not only upon themselves but upon the 
world, by their notions relating to the sudden coming of Christ to 
judge the world, or to the speedy destruction of the papacy : I love 

« My father in his third part of the folfiUing ot ^ctV^Vmsq, ca2\<^«^«si\\taittA 
Truth oonfijrmcd and cleared, by mme eminent avV^Bxaavc«& ^1 ^^^^^ Vk^^b&a 
. cbtjrob, under the Now Testament. 
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ta expose mo man's weaknesses, and I perfectly abhor the way that 
of late is become modish, to rip up and publish personal fiE^Ungs. 
And, therefore, I shall neither trample upon the graves of the dead, 
nor affinont the living ; as remembering tiiat we do all know in part 
and prophecy in part only. But, without detracting from others, I 
do in faithftdness and love desire ye may not suffer yourselves to 
be imposed upon by a vain imagination that the end of things is so 
near, as some both of old and of late have pretended to foresee. — 
For, from the scheme I have given you, ye may easily see, that 
there are many and great events to fall out before the final fall of 
antichristianism, and more before the consummation of all things. 

And, second, as I would not have you to suffer your hope to 
earry you too far, so neither your fear. For as the warm imagina- 
tion of some men has represented to them the fall of antichrist, and 
the day of judgment so near, that these must happen in their times, 
BO the melancholy and fear of others has so far wrought upon them, 
that they have fancied the great slaughter of the witnesses is yet to 
• come. And, of both these sorts of men, this observation will be 
found generally to be true, that those over whose reason, fancy and 
imagination has the ascendant, whether it be an airy or a sprightly, 
or a dull and melancholy one, have still limited great events to their 
own time, and most commonly to a very few years. But I am much 
mistaken if I have not proved, that the universal slaughter of the 
witnesses is already past ; though, at the same time, I do readily 
grant that there is just ground to fear that we are near some very 
trying judgments, of some years' continuance. But I have said 
enough of this above, and therefore shall add no more here. 

But^ third, seeing I have touched but slightly upon the mille- 
nium, or the thousand years' reign of the saints on earth, I sheJI 
desire you to think a little further on this, as the greatest event 
that is to happen before the end of the world. 

I dare not indeed expatiate upon this vast subject, only I shall 
suggest a few tilings concerning it. The first is, that this is to 
begin immediately after the total and final destruction of Bome 
papal, in or about the year 2000 ; aud that, therefore, Christ him- 
self will have the honour of destroying that formidable enemy by a 
new and remarkable appearance of himself, as I said above. But, 
second, we must not imagine that this appearance of Christ will be 
a personal one, no more than his appearance in the destruction of 
the Jews by Velpasian and Titus was such, Acts 3, 21. " For the 
heavens must retain him, until the great and last day of the con- 
summation or restitution of aU things.' ' Third, — Yet we must have 
a care of confounding this millenary peaceful state of the church 
with the day of judgment, seeing nothing is more plainly distin- 
guished than these are in the 20th chapter of the Revelation, where 
it is told us, " That after the thousand years are expired, Satan 
shall be again let loose, and men shall apostatize almost univer- 
sally from Christ," and make war against the saints ; and that after 
the destruction of those enemies, the day of judgment shall com- 
mence. And, therefore, fourth, we are not to imagine that the mil- 
lenary reign of the saints shall be free from all mixture of hypocrisy 
And wicked men, or from sin and trouble : seeing the sudden and 
-greaeral apostacy that follows that period \s Ai dL&T&Qna9\xA^Qn> that 
aU were not Israel that feigned themaelN^a to>>ft «^ i^., wi^^%sAfcft. 
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therefore only an opportunity to shake off the ohurofa'B yoke. ' Kiy, 
the expiration of that period shows, that long peaee and prosperity' 
must have corrupted the churoh itself, else it cannot be conceivied 
to he consistent with the equity and goodness of God to suffer har 
enemies to go so near to the total extirpation of his own profeesini^ 
people. 

These things I have hinted thus, because I have no time or room 
to insist upon them as the subject does require. But I do the more 
readily pass them now, because a *late learned author has .mate- 
rially considered them, at least the three last of them ; wherein he: 
has very much confirmed my apocalyptical thoughts, which seyeral- 
years ago I had entertained upon this head. 

And the same + author has prevented my inquiry concerning the 
call of the Jews, and their national conversion to Christianity ; for, 
as I took notice before, I could never fall in with the strained in^ 
terpretation of Rev. 16, v. 12, as if by the kings of the east the Jews 
were to be understood, and that consequently their full conversion 
was to be under the sixth vial. Therefore, after various thoughts 
upon this head, being satisfied that the Jews were to be converted^ 
and that this great event could not be wholly left out in the Beve-' 
lation, I did at last conclude that this must not be (whatever par-* 
ticular conversions of some part of them might happen) until the 
final destruction of the popish party ; whose idolatry, villainies. Ilea 
and legends, and bloody temper, is the chief thing that prejudioes 
them against Christianity. So that I did at lengfth conclude that 
the resurrection or revival of the ancient Jewish church, is under- 
stood by the resurrection of the martyrs, chap. 20, v. 4, who, being 
thus added to the true reformed Christian church, and making up 
one body together with those Gentile believers, in the fulness or 
ripened state of the Gentile church, shall be to them as life from 
the dead— Rom. 11. 16. 25. 

One notion only I crave leave to add to those of the above-cited 
author on these heads, viz. that I look upon the millenary state to 
be the most eminent and illustrious time of the Christocraty, (I 
hope none will reject the word, though it be new, seeing it is flo ex-* 
pressive of the thing), wherein Christ will revive, but in a more 
spiritual and excellent way, the ancient theocraty of the Jews. 
. For as under Moses, the judges and kings of Judah, God acted as 
king of the Jews, (or Chnst rather in a more peculiar andimme-^ 
diate sense, as I may perhaps have an occasion afterwards to prove 
to the world), so I do expect, that after God has delivered his 
Christian church from spiritual Egypt, and destroyed his enenlies 
in the Bed Sea of their own blood, he will once more ex6rt his 
power and authority, and our blessed Redeemer wiU reign as king 
of his people, not indeed in such a pompous way as aitiong.the 
Jews of old, (for John saw no temple in the New Jerusalem, Bev. 
21. 22.), but in a way adapted to the New Testament dispensation* 
and more immediately preparative unto, and typical of the state of 
glory in heaven, after the day of Judgment is over. 

« Dr Whitby's Treatise of the MiUenium added to his Paraphraae and Ono.- 
ment on the Epistles. 

•f Tbe asme Author, ibid, an^ on tl\e lUh of ibLeBATnan&^«3vWii >^^ «^;;v>^^^^ 
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And now that I am upon this great prophetical erent, I cannot 
inrboar to give yon a new coz^jeotare upon the last numberB of 
Daniel. For his 70 weeks of years, ohap. 9, 24, are already re- 
maiio^ly elapsed in the incarnation and death of oar Redeemer. 
And Hie nomber of 2000 days, chap. 8, are plainly to be interpreted 
of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes in his profanation of the sane- 
taaiy. For as it is restricted to that short period, as is plain to any 
that will attentively consider the words themselTes, ver. 0, 10, 11^ 
12, 18, 14, especially if compared with ver. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
80 the spirit of Ood, by designing this period by the title of 
rvx^^iueop, or a period of evenings, mornings, t. e, natural days, 
does plahily assure us that we are not to inteipret these days pro- 
phetically for years, as we are allowed to do the 70 weeks and oUier 
nnmbers. To return, therefore, to the last numbers of DanidI: 
there are two distinct periods of time, as I take them to be, though 
all other interpreters go another way, to be fouad in his 12th chap- 
ter. The first is of a time, times and a half, or three years and a- 
half, ver. 7, t. e. 1200 phrophetical days, or years, as Daniel himself 
has it explained to him, ver. 11. This, therefore, is the same pe- 
riod of time that John Arrows from Daniel, and accommodates to 
the duration of Rome papal, excepting that there is the difference 
of 80 days, or years ; only that sera of iius period in Daniel is vastly 
different firom that of John ; for as to the latter, we have seen it al- 
ready; but as to the former, Daniel fixes it at t^e scattering of the 
holy people, or the Jewish nation, ver. 7, and at ** the taking away 
the daily sacrifice, and the setting up of the abomination that mak- 
eth deeolate,'* v. 11. Now our Saviour, who was certainly the best 
expositor of his own word, explains this abomination that maketh 
desolate, and which was to pollute and ruin the sanctuary, to be 
nothing else but the idolatrous and desolating Bom an army : as we 
see by comparing Mat. 24, 15, with Luke 21, 20, 21. The epocha, 
therefore, of the time, times and a half, in Daniel, or his 1290 years, 
must be the year 70 from the birth of our Saviour, when Jerusalem 
was taken, if we should consider the beginning of the setting up 
the abomination that maketh desolate. But seeing the sera of this 
number is not the beginning of the conquest of the Jews, but the 
complete scattering of tiiat nation, or the accomplishing the scat- 
tering of the power of the holy people, as the words are, ver. 7, and . 
the f^ " setting up of the abomination that maketh desolate," ver. 
18. which was not done till Hadrian's time ; who fully conquered 
the Jews, and built a city near the ruins of Jerusalem, which he 
cfdled ^lia ; building at the same time a temple to Jupiter on the 
ground where the temple had stood, and engraving over the gate of 
this new city the figure of a savine, in derision of the Jews. Now 
this woik was finished in or about the year 185 : from whence the 
period of 1290 years leads us down to a.c. 1425, which, in prophe- 
tical reckoning, is the year 1407. About which time the papal 
power was at its utmost elevation ; for after this time the Hussites, 
Albigenses, Wicldisites, Waldenses, Picards, (fee, began to fall be- 
fore the Bomanists, until they were, in a manner, totally extii^ated 
before another century had well nigh run out Now this dismal 
period expires about this time ; and then there follows the second 
period of 18S5 days or yean, ver. 12, which, beitv^ c«icc\«*ft^^KsinL 
tbe jrear 1407, temiinatea an. dom. 274a.4.e.a7^ ot vi«T?aft'^'»^ 
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reckoning, which tiierefore includes the begon down£all of the poFfi^oi 
pacy under the seven vials ; and the final accomplishment thei^of y f] 
afterwards, together with the greatest part of the miliemmn, aadk .-i 
consequently the great conversion of the Jewish nation during that '>. 
period. And perhaps the begun apostacy of Jewish and gentle m. 
Christians, which is to issue in a imiversaJ war against the saintsy.-. ; 
upon the expiration of the millenium, may begin about that year, . <j 
2722. I 

And now that I have come again upon prophetical numbers, I . 
shall venture to digress a little more still, in giving you some fur- 
ther illustration of these two great periods, from the 14th chapter ■ 
of the Revelations. Of which take these few hints at this time. In 
the first place, then, ye have a description of Christ's followers ad- 
hering to him, during the reign and rage of antichrist, from ▼. 1 to • 
V. 5, inclusive, which must therefore reach down to anno. 606, or 
758 rather, to anno. 1517. After which we have the begun revival • ' 
of the church of Christ represented in the second place, by the tes- 
timonies of the three angels succeeding one another. The first ■ 
angel has a commission to preach the gospel purely to all nations, 
ver. 6, 7, which must therefore begin with the preaching of Zuri- 
gUus and Luther, and does include, I humbly suppose, the periods 
of the four first vials. The second angel follows, ver. 8, and pro- 
claims the fall of Babylon, or the papacy, and must therefore be 
synchronical with the fifth vial being panded out upon the seat of 
the beast. The third angel gives men warning that they should 
not join with the beast, and denoimceth severe judgments against 
them that shall be found to do so, v. 10,<fec, which therefore relates 
to the last part of the time of the sixth vial, when the unclean spi- 
rits go forth to insinuate into the nations, in order to engage them 
to make war upon the saints, chap. xvi. ver. 13, 14, 15, 16. Now, 
after all these things, we have in the third place a typical or em- 
blematical account of the deliverance of the church, and of the de- 
struction of the bloody, persecuting, antichristian party. Therefore 
we kave first the emblem of an harvest, which seems immediately 
to relate to Christ's gathering his church into an happy state, ver. 
14, 15, 16. And then, second, we have the representation of the 
final destruction of the popish party under the emblem of a vin- 
tage, wherein the bloody clusters of the several popish fraternities 
and communities are to be bruised and squeezed to death in the 
wine-press of God's wrath, ver. 17, 20. But I have spoken already - 
to this great period of time above, which issues in the blessed mil- 
lenium, and therefore I shall say no more to it at this time. 

Only there is one thing that falls in my way here which ought 
not to be passed over in silence, and that is, to what period we are 
to refer the happy state of the New Jerusalem, ch. xxi.. and of the 
blessed river and tree of life, ch. xxii., for I find interpreters at a 
mighty loss this way, whether these relate to the millenium or hea- 
ven itself after the day of judgment is past. And, indeed, there are ' . 
some things that seem inconsistent with either of these states ; for 
what is said of the " nations flocking in to this new state, and y^^]^- 
ing in the light of it, ^d of the kings oi t\ife fe^iVSn.^iJfta^^'e^ ^^^ 
bring in their glory and honour tatYiechinreYv," «i'\[i«.^.*ilV,*iA.,'Wi'."^'^^ 
seema not to agree with the notion t3le acniptvJCK^ ^n^ \s»& «:^ ;«^^ . ' 
Btate of the glorified in the higher heaven aSX«t \>[ie T^«vmes3as«x , 

% i>2 
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Imt does eauuytly suit with the peaceftil reign of the saints, when 
JeroBalem or the ohnrch shall be exalted above the nations, who 
wkuil all run in to her. And yet upon the other hand there are 
things also that seem to be too great even for the blessed milleniam, 
. as we have given the notion of it above. Such is the aocount oi the 
peifection of this state, that it will be exempted from all death, sor- 
.row, Giying, and pain, ch. xxi. 4. And yet as the former e:i^res- 
sions may be adapted to the state of the church triumphant in hea- 
ven, in a spiritual sense, so these last expressions may be made to 
.tttit also with the state of the church on earth during the milleiiiiim, 
in a comparative sense, t. e. if considered with respect to the pre- 
ceding afflicted condition of Christians. 

Therefore, seeing this last glorious scene of afiiurs may be inter- 
pirated in relation either to the one or other of these periods, I 
.eondude that we ought to interpret it of both, viz. of the milleninm 
in a first sense, and of the future glory of the church in heaven in 
a second and complete sense. For as I observed above, that the 
•aacred prophecies, particularly that in the 24th chapter of Matthew, 
•nd 2nd chapter of the second epistle to the Thessalonians, are to 
be interpreted both in a first and second, or ultimate sense, so I do 
believe we must of necessity understand the account <^ the new 
heavens and new earth, and of the heavenly Jerusalem in this bo<^. 
.'And if this be once supposed, then it will be easy to adjust the 
.seemingly difierent figures used by the Holy Spirit in this place; 
aeeing the whole is so contrived that it may correspond both with 
the millenary state and the future state of glory, viz., to the first as 
an emblem and type of the latter. So that as the destruction of 
the Jewish nation and church is given in such words. Mat xxiv^as 
to become this way on emblem of the final destruction of the world, 
.80 likewise is the millenium so painted and described, Bev, xxi, as 
to be designedly given as a type of Uie state of the church trium- 
phant in heaven after the day of judgment is over. 

A fourth observation from what I said before is this, that onr re- 
formers did not rashly, but upon just grounds, desert the chnrohof 
.Borne as antiohristian and apostatical. 

For, not to insist upon prophetical indications of the Roman 
ohurch being indeed the great antichrist, there are four things that 
lay a just foundation for all honest men's leaving that interest, vis., 
1. Gross enx)rs, such as purgatory, human merits, and works of 
aopererogation, indulgences, transnbstantiation, &c. 2. Honid 
idolatry, in worshipping angels, saints, and canonized persons, to- 
gether with images, statues, cruc^bLcs, and a consecrated wa£^.-— 
B. The pretended infallibilily of the Roman see, in imposing imon 
men's jconsciences what they please, and debairing us from reamng 
the Scriptures ourselves, or making use of our own reason in the 
matt»« of religion. And, 4. The dreadful tyranny of that paitf, 
seen and felt both in their inhuman cruelties, persecutions, : 
saores, and diabdieal barbarities used against tdl those that < 
ficom them. For the proof of ail which tlungs let Chamiems be i 
suited, together mth AffdegeruMf de BahyUme magna, TmrHmM A 
m^eggmrim Seee$tUme pb JBedetia Aomoaa, and Vie^^e^ 'mmimHiplj''' 
^oihetsf, StUlingfLeeVB late pieces against iSiic^ 'ftonosAa^Av^vPI 
Hme aJUowa me not now to enlarge upon any oit3DLeatt\k«adaw_ -- • :. 

^ «*» *«*tf a»v twU|iB^F>^J^«l>^^^^ 
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I fthall copy <rat in English the twelve articles of the Bon^Bh 
faith additional to the twelve Christian ones, which are contaUuid 
in the apostie's creed, as to the sum and substance of them. l%flBe 
twelve additional articles are contained in the famous bull <^ Pq|to 
Pius IV., dated at Rome in the year 1564, in the ides of November, 
and the fifth year of his pontificate, which is to be found at the end 
of the printed canons and decrees of the Council of Trent ; where, 
after an enumeration of the primitive articles, beginning with,*^ 
" credo in unum Deum, &c.*' — " I believe in one God, &c." he pre 
oeeds to charge all men that would be saved, to own and swear milo 
the following articles also ; anathematizing all that do not so.-^ 
These begin thus : 

"APOSTOLICAS ET BCCLESIASTICAS TBADinONES, ETC. 

Which take in English thus : 1. I do also (i. e. together with 
the articles of the apostie's creed) most firmly admit and embrace 
the apostolical and ecclasiastical traditions, and all ol^er observi- 
tions and constitutions of the same (t. e. the Roman) church. 

2. I do admit the sacred Scriptures in the same sense that ho^ 
mother church dotii, whose business it is to judge of the true senae 
and interpretation of them, which I will receive and interpret «6- 
cording to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

3. I do profess and believe, that there are seven sacraments 6f 
the new law, truly and properly so called, instituted by Jesus Chrilt 
our Lord, and necessary to the salvation of mankind, though not 
ell of them to eveiy person. These are baptism, confirmation, en- 
oharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage, which ib 
ell of them confer grace. And I do believe that of these, baptism, 
confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated without sacrilege. 1 
do also receive and admit the received and approved rites of the 
Catholic (t. e, Roman) church, in her solemn administration of the 
ebove-said sacraments. 

4. I do receive all and every thing that hath been defined and 
dedared by the Holy Coundl of Trent, concerning original sin and 
justification. 

5. I do profess, that in the mass there is ofiisred to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead : And 
that in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist, there is truly, 
reeUy, and substantially, the body and blood, together with the sosfi 
end divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is a convet- 
son made of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of 
the whole substance of the wine into the blood ; which conversion 
the Catholic church calls transubstantiation. 

6. I confess that under one kind only, whole and entire Christ, 
end a true sacrament, is taken and received. 

7. I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory, and that the sooIb 
kepi poBoner there, do receive help by the suffirages of the faithfid. 

8. I do likewise believe, that the saints reigning with Christ, are 
to be worshipped and prayed unto, and that they do ofier prayers 
«aAo God for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration. 

. %. I do most firmly assert, that the images of Christ, of the 
blefleed Yirf^, the mother of Qod, and. ot q^^t ^<us^^ Ok'oi^x&^^'^i^ 
Jmdtoid peiinedf and that due hLO&ooc exidLN&nsniiJLts&. Ok^as^N^'^B^ 
jgfwmk to ibaoBL . *<w^«a 
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in the church, and that the use of them is very heneficial to Chris- 
tian people. 

11. I do acknowledge the holy Catholic and apostolic Roman 
church to be the mother and mistress of churches ; and I do pro- 
mise and swear true obedience to the bishop of Rome, the succes- 
sor of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

12. I do undoubtedly receive and profess all other things which 
have been delivered, defined, and declared by the sacred canons and 
oecumenical councils, and especially by the holy synod of Trent ; 
and all things contrary thereunto, and all heresies condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized by the church, I do likewise condemn, 
reject, and anathematize, y 

Lo ! here, my friends, you have a fair prospect of popery, with- 
out any misrepresientation, or so much as comment ; for these are 
the words of the creed itself, which all papists are obliged to believe 
and profess, in order to salvation, and which all those who enter 
into religious orders do solemnly swear unto. And therefore it is 
plain that these things are not looked upon by the church of Rome 
as disputable opinions, but as necessary articles of faith ; and there- 
fore let the author of the case of the Regale and Pontificate see how 
he can make good the last concluding words of his book, which are 
these : "Censors Romanse and Reformatae Ecclesifle Fides, <fec., t. e. 
the faith of the Roman and Reformed Church doth agree, or is the 
same, (fee. For if these things be so slight and trivial to him, that 
he can, as the popish Gallican church doth, swallow and digest all, 
excepting the eleventh article, he must pardon others if they con- 
tinue in the faith of the reformed church, as that which is opposite 
to the Roman creed, in so many momentous particulars. 

Nay, let me add one thing further here as a necessary consectary 
or inference, from what I have said in relation to this consideration 
we are still upon, — " That, as our reformers did justly separate from 
the Romish church, so we have just ground also to continue sepa- 
rated from that antichristian party." 

Let others, under pretence of a dread of what they call schism, 
run back into antichristian errors and heresies. Let them, if they 
are so disposed, forsake pure Christianity, that they may promote 
the priest's power, and adorn their altars with gold and jewels. And 
let them, in order to enslave men's consciences and bodies both, 
sound a retreat to Babylon again. We, I hope, know our duty bet- 
ter, than to run the risk of damning our souls, by becoming rene- 
gades to that bloody and wicked party, against whose abominations 
so many thousands of our ancestors witnessed, under racks and tor- 
ments, and at the stake in Smithfield and elsewhere. They be- 
lieved that what they did and suffered was in obedience to the call 
of God, saying, " Come out from the apostate Romish church, my 
people, that you be not partakers of her sins, and that you receive 
not of her plagues, for her sins have reached unto heaven, and God 
hath remembered her iniquities." And God forbid that any temp> 
iia/i/on should bring any of us back agedn to that sink of sdl impuri- 
£/es And eiront, after we have enjoyed the s\m%\vme ot >iXift ^o«^^\u 
Jts pmity- and power bo long. Therefore eeemg Ni^'fesicrw N»\i^\,m- ^ 
terest we are to keep to, let us be faithiui to iV.,)Q^ Awcdl^^Sl^^ 
««« fonts security, establishment, aaSd bononr. loA^^ ^^^ ^»S!» 
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UB to suffer for it, let us act as the former heroes of the reforma- 
tioB- have done- before us, that Christ may be glorified, and the 
ohnrch edified by us, whether it be by doing or by suffering, by life 
or by death. 

The fifth and last observation that I shall propose to your thoughts 
as the conclusion of all I have said is this : " That though we are 
not to live to see the great and final destruction of tlie papacy, the 
blessed millenium, or Christ's last coming to judge the world, yet 
seeing death is the equivalent of all these to us, if we be so happy 
as to get into paradise, we ought, therefore, accordingly to spend 
and improve our time, that we may partake of the future glory when 
we go hence." 

I say, " death is the equivalent of all these things to us, if we be 
so happy as to get into paradise." For then we shall get the con- 
quest over all antichristian enemies, and be with Christ in a better 
state than any earthly millenium can be supposed to be, waiting 
until he come to judge the world, and till we appear also with him 
in gloiy, having reassumed our then glorious bodies. 

Improve your time, therefore, and all the opportunities and ad- 
Tantages of it, with your utmost diligence and seriousness, as re- 
membering that ye are dying and accountable creatures, and that 
your time is given you for this very end, that you may prepare for 
a better world. 

And now that we see the beginning, not only of a new year, but 
of a new age, I must give a further vent to my zeal and concern for 
your souls' good, upon this great and practical head, viz., " The im- 
provement of time, with respect to the upper world ;" that when I 
am gone, I may, by what I have said, and am about to say, continue 
to speak still to those that shall survive me, and even, (if this dis- 
course last so long,) to succeeding generations also. And I sup- 
pose ye will the more readily bear with me in this, when ye remem- 
ber with what unanimity and importunity ye desired me to print a 
sermon on this head, which I preached on new-year's day, 16U9, 
from Psal. 90, v. 12 ; for, seeing I was prevented in yielding to your 
desire then, I shall lay hold of this opportunity to make amends, 
in some measure at least, for that seeming neglect, by presenting 
you with some useful hints on this subject. 

And here, as 1 begin to speak upon this head, the story of Xer- . 
xes comes to my remembrance, who, when he saw his vast army of 
a thousand thousand men march by, (with whom he expected to 
have swallowed up the poor Grecians,) is reported to have wept, 
upon this thought, that before a hundred years should run out, none 
of all that multitude would be alive, little imagining, that before the 
end of that very year, he was to see the destruction of almost all of 
them, and draw his last breath himself also. For, methinks it is a 
serious and weighty thing, to think that before the end of this cen- 
tury, all those that now make a figure in the world will have finish- 
ed their course, and be gathered into heaven or hell, new actors 
coming upon the stage, in their stead. And yet, while I lengthen 
out my meditation to the end of a century, I find just reason to 
contract my thoughts, and suppose I see both you and all others , 
that eroird oizr streets and places of worship, ox ^ T«isiQ\Kt S^^ax^^ 
and contments, gradually cbx)pping into axx Qtecmtj«wniA^2DA&i«»xv 
tome the nexi, aad so on. 
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Bat, to proceed to the consideration of the subject in hand, I 
suppose I need not tell you what we are to understand by the iBi« 
provement of time ; seeing this is too plain to need any eac^ 
cation in a general sense. And neither can it be dark to Christiiiii 
in a spiritual sense. For it can denote nothing else, bnt ** si^ 
a rational and religious regulation of our time and disposal of cor 
talents and opportunities, especially as we live under the advan- 
tages and means of the gospel, that we may ever be occupied is 
doing and getting good, so as to find favour in the sight of God, and 
attain afterwards to the happy enjoyment of him. For seeing, m 
the apostle says, " now is our accepted time and day of salvation, W9 
ought to take heed to ourselves that we receive not the grace of 
God in vain — 2nd Cor. 6, 1, 2." We ought to reckon, therefore, 
that this space of our life is given us, that we may be taken up in 
promoting the honour of God and our own and otlier men's good, 
as being, in all tliese respects, in a state of trial. Let us, therefore, 
improve our time, by labouring sti-enuously to gain our own assent 
and consent fully to the terms of the gospel, by studying the Word 
of God more and more ; by a close and impartial tried of ourselves ; 
by frequent and fervent prayer ; and by an universal and constaol 
obedience to all God's laws and institutions. And let us argue our- 
selves into this as our duty, by considering how dearly our LoH 
Jesus has purchased our duty of grace and opportunity of salvatioii. 
How many have been damned and lost for ever by not improving • 
this talent of time ; how dreadful the condemnation of such will he 
who choose darkness rather than light ; how unreasonable it h to 
be so careful of the body and so regardless of the soul ; how strangt 
it is that we should not do that for our eternal advantage whioh 
worldlings do for a little temporal gain ; and lastly, how uncertain 
we are of the continuance of our time and season of grace. 

And seeing, in order to improve time arighf, we ought to lay hold 
of all the special seasons and peculiar opportunities which God 
puts into our hands for this end ; these will deserve to be partiou- 
larly considered by us. But since it is the work of prudence, that 
every man know and observe his own circumstances and providen- 
tial occurrences, in order to a right improvement of them accord- 
ingly, all that I can do here, is to hint at some generals this way* 
Therefore, 1, let me advise you to make a right improvement of the 
circumstances of your outward lot in the world. Are you in a state 
of prosperity? Then be thankful to your gracious benefactor. Are 
ye honoured ? Improve this, that God may be honoured through 
you. Are ye in any place of power and authority ? Lay yourselves 
out to advance the kingdom of God among men. Are ye rich? 
Bemember what Solomon says, " that wisdom is good witii an in- 
heritance;" Eccles. 7, 11, and therefore serve God with what he 
gives you. But if ye be in adversity, despond not ; but remember, 
that as prosperity gives men great advantages for doing good, ad- 
versity affords more seasons usually for getting good. For in the 
day of adversity we are more ready to think and consider, than 
in the time of prosperity, as Solomon says; Eccles. 7, 14; for 
then is the time and season to consider the vanity and uncertainty 
of the world, to know ourselves laetter an^ GodLisiOTfe, «sA\a -^te- 
/liWTPinore readily and thoroughly for ano^et -wotV^. ^, 'Vxc^stos^ 
^our droumstanceB, in relation to company at xeXJa^mcnX, "Vi^%\i^ 
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hunied with company, labour to gain that by them which may in 
some measure make up your loss of time. If ye can get no good 
from them, then study if possible to do them good, by insinuating 
what may tend to their advantage ; and then ye can have no reason 
to reckon your time lost. But, ^ ye enjoy the company of good and 
wise men, it is not to be believed what profit and advantage may be 
got by mutual discourses to edification, where men are communi- 
cative, and can bear with different apprehensions about things, 
without running into heats and quarrellings. But, if we are shut 
out from company, we may justly look upon solitude and retire- 
ment, as a happy opportunity of advantage and profit, if we do but 
know how to improve the same, by filling up such seasons with 
study, meditation, and prayer. 3. Improve the means and oppor- 
tunities of grace and salvation. For the end of all that Christ has 
suffered and done for us, " is to redeem us from aU iniquity, and 
to purify us to himself a people zealous of good works ; Tit. 2, 14." 
Therefore let us so hear the word preached, and so join with the 
prayers of the Church, and so partake of the ordinances of Christ, 
particularly that of the Lord's Supper ; " that we may be built up 
a spiritual house, as lively stones concurring to the raising up of 
such an edifice ; and that we may become also a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable by Jesus Christ to God ;" 
1 Pet. 2, 5. And 4, If at any time, or upon any occasion, ye find 
the spirit of God to move your thoughts and affections more sensi- 
bly than usually, as the angel moved the waters of the pool, of old. 
Oh ! my friends, neglect not such a fair gale and favourable opportu- 
nity, but improve this happy season and stHke the iron when hot 
and malleable, for, how dreadful must it be to quench the holy 
spirit, and stifle the convictions, motions, and influences thereof, 
especially such as are sensible and peculiar ! 

But seeing, to begin aright is one great means to carry on any 
thing successfully, we ought to set about the improving of our time 
as early as we can, without any delay or procrastination in a mat- 
ter of this weight and moment. For it is only our present time 
that we can reckon ours. For as pur yesterdays are irrecoverable, 
so our to-morrows are but maybe's and uncertainties. Therefore 
we* are always called to hear God's voice, to-day, if we will do it at all. 
And therefore let us " not delay, but make haste, to keep God's 
righteous and holy commandments." 

Now, if we would improve our time and life to advantage this 
way, let us be sure not to neglect the morning of time. And here, 
then, let me put you in mind of four mornings of time. The first 
is the morning of your life, i. e. the time of your youth, health and 
strength. Such of you, as have lost this season, in whole or in 
_part, pray double your diligence in the improvement of what re- 
mains of your time. But such of you as are young, be advised to 
remember your creator in the days of your youth, and act so as ye 
may afterwards look back upon your past days with satisfaction and 
pleasure, Eccles. 12, 1. Second, the morning of every day is a 
time to be peculiarly improved for God and your own good ; for the 
doing so has a mighty influence upon us as to the right spending 

♦ See Heb. 4, 7, and C 3, 7, 13, 15, 2 Cor. «, 2, Luke 19,42, Isa. M, «, Job t2, 
SJ, Mat 5, 26, Past 119, 60. 
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of the rest of the day. It is a season that is not only amica nmuU, 
a Mend to study, as the old saying is, but that is favOTonble also 
oraHoni et devotioniy to prayer and demotion ; fbr, while onr minds 
are ftresh and undisturbed with the hurries of company and busi- 
ness, it is certainly the fittest time for duly as well as study. And 
therefore the • saints of old were careful not to neglect this season. 
Third, improve the morning of every week careftilly, viz. the Lord's 
day. For, as we discharge our duty then, we may expect God's 
bles.sing through the week more or less. But, if we refuse to give 
God what is his due on his own day, we must not think it strange, 
if God withdraw from us on those days that he has allowed us to 
serve ourselves upon. And hence it is no wonder, if we find that 
true, which many have confessed with sorrow at the hour of death, 
that the profanation of the Lord's day has been the inlet to all 
their after sins and miseries both. And fourth, perhaps it may not 
be unprofitable for us, to set apart the rooming of every year, to 
review what we have done and what has happened to us the year 
past, and to beg God's blessing through the year following. It has 
been the preictice of some holy persons to do this ; some reckoning 
the year, as it is usual with us in our computations, from the Ist 
day of January ; and others reckoning it from the day of their 
birth, or baptism, or conversion : in all which evef^ one may take 
which way pleaseth him best. And now, that we enter upon the 
morning or beginning of a new century, let me beseech you to 
begin this work now, if ye have neglected it during the years of the 
last age, which we have run through, whether these have been 
more or fewer. 

Having thus given you an account of time, and the opportunities 
and seasons of it to be improved, I shall proceed " to recommend 
this duty from three considerations ; and then to direct you how to 
do it, by proposing three rules to be observed this way. 

In the first place, therefore, let me earnestly recommend this 
duty to you from three weighty considerations. 

The first consideration is this, that " it is the duty and wisdom 
of every one of us, to be duly and deeply impressed with the sense 
of the worth and value of time." 

I might take occasion here to show you, from innumerable exam- 
ples, that the best and wisest men in all ages, both Christians and 
heathens, have been under the deepest and most constant impres- 
sions of the value of time. But, as this would be too long for this 
place, so it is needless to insist upon it ; seeing I believe ye can as 
little form an idea of a wise or good man, that does not value and 
improve time, as I can. 

Therefore I suppose there is no need to prove to you the worth 
and preciousness of time. To you, I say, who know the uncertainty of 
it, and yet how much depends upon the improvement and loss of 
it But, if any of you need any awakening this way, consider how 
valuable time will appear to a convinced sinner when he lies upon 
a death bed, who sees himself drooping into another world, and 
yet apprehends that his peace is not made with God. O, cries the 
poor wretch, that I had spent less of my time on the world and my 
lusts, and more of it in minding the good of my soul ! that I 

^See BmL 5, S. aod 9Z, 2, Job. 1, 6. Mat. \, Zh, mOi Kc\a !&» %\. 
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had those hours and days hack again that I spent in tavems and 
bad company ! for a year, or a month, or a week at least of health 
and strength, to make my peace with God ! And pray, my friends, 
were ye never sick, and under some such thoughts then ? Were ye 
not sensible then of misspent time ? Or did ye never promise 
amendment and reformation, if God should recover you ? Where 
is now the performance of your vows ? 0, if there be any that 
forget God, and neglect to do as they have promised and lesolved, 
let them consider lieir duty and interest in time, lest God tear 
them in pieces when there is none to deliver them. Alas, my 
friends, what would those poor wretches give for one day, nay for 
one hour, who are now in the infernal prison ? What would they 
give for one offer of a Saviour, who are now lamenting their slight- 
ing of the gospel, and their misspending their time and opportu- 
nities of siJvation ? Therefore do ye learn to value tij^e more, and 
improve it better, before it be too late to retrieve lost opportunities. 
And this leads me to another consideration. Therefore, 

The second consideration is, "that it is our wisdom, not only to 
be impressed with the sense of the worth and value •f time, but to 
be duly and deeply affected and influenced this way, so as to set 
about the improvement of it, as our greatest and most concerning 
duty and interest." 

For it is not speculation but practice that we are to mind here ; 
and, therefore, if our apprehensions of the worth of time do not in- 
fluence us to improve it, they will only tend to our greater condem- 
nation. Therefore, that what I have said may so affect you, as to 
induce you to your duty this way, I shall not grudge a little pains 
in writing further on this head, in hope that ye will not be weary in 
reading what is written. Take it not amiss, therefore, if I address 
you with some seriousness and warmth of affection, and, through 
you, all others that may cast their eyes upon these sheets. 

My dear friends, some of you have lived twenty, some thirty, 
some forty, some fifty, some sixty, or more years in the world. — 
Now I beseech you to consider what ye have been doing all this 
time. Have your performances borne any proportion to the mer- 
cies ye have received from God ? Hlive ye been faithful to improve 
your talents for your God and Saviour ? Have your convictions 
brought forth a saving conversion ? Have ^our resolutions and 
promises been all performed ? Has it been a matter of conscience 
to you, to serve God with the best of your time, the greatest vigour 
of your thoughts, the utmost energy of love and delight, and m a 
word with all yoUr heart and strength ? 

If ye have been deficient this way, then pray, consider not only 
how impossible it is to bring back any part of the time that is past, 
but how littie, or at least how uncertain the time is that remains to 
be lived over. And if any be secure this way, because they are 
young, or strong and healthful, let them remember how often the 
old carry the young to the grave, and the weak and sickly see, ro- 
bust and vigorous persons drop off before them. And what is our 
life at longest ? Does not the Scripture labour, as it were; und^ a 
want of metaphors, to describe its vanity, when it compares it to a 
bandbreadth, a span, a vapour, the grass that is soon mowed da^ira., 
the Bower that quickly fades, the shadow t\ial^fe^^Ti^'3»» wA^^Aa^^ 
that is told ? How poor a thing then is it, t^o "bft ^\^uo oSJCietm^^ 
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to number our days and years, than by our being bom at such a 
time, and having Uved to such another time ? There is therefore 
no more unreasonable desire in the world than to live long, where 
there is no concern to live well; for this is only to wish to have 
more time to mispend, to sin longer than others, and • also to be 
more miserable in the other world. Besides, that it is impossible, 
as the course of things is now, to live long in a proper sense ; for, 
as the following distich expresses it, 

Vivere quisque diu quserit; bene vivere nemo : 
At bene quisque potest ; vivere nemo diu. 



That is,- 



To live long, all desire ; to live well, none : 
Yet all may live well, but none can live long. 



For is it not for this very end that time is §^ven us, that it may 
be improved and lived well, in order to our being fitted and pre- 
pared for the happy state of a glorious immortality ? Surely God 
did never make so glorious a creature as man, endued with an im- 
mortal soul, merely to live the life of the beast, to eat, and drink, 
and sleep, or to enjoy his sensitive lusts and pleasures. 

Think, then, my friends, that according as ye improve or misim- 
prove time, ye are to be happy or miserable for an eternity. For 
we are now in a state of trial, and upon our behaviour, in order to 
he rewarded or punished afterwards, as we shall be found to have 
acted when we come to be judged ; therefore we may rejoice now 
and take our pleasiAe as we please — Eccl. 11, ; Psal. 2, 11. But 
we have reason to rejoice vnth trembling, when we remember that 
we are to be called before God, and judged for all we do now — Ist 
Pet. 4, 2, 5. " For they that live in the flesh, according to their 
lusts, must give an account to him, that is to be the judge of the 
quick and the dead." And then every one of them will hear that 
dreadful word, *' Take the unprofitable servant, and cast him into 
utter darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth" 
—Mat. 25, 26, 30. 

Consider, therefore, that it is impossible to recal any moment of 
time that is lost in a proper and physical sense ; and that thus it ia 
a foolish and ridiculous wish, — ** mihi praeteritos referat si Jupi- 
ter annos !" if God would give me back the years that are past ! 
But yet in a moral sense we may be said to bring back past time, 
when by doubling our diligence we do in some sort retrieve the 
misimprovement of former days. But then it must be remembered 
that this must be done now or never ; for if our time comes to an 
end here, there is no returning to a state of trial again, such as we 
now enjoy. " If a man die shall he live again ?" No, alas, says 
Job, " For as the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so herthat 
goeth to the grave shall come up no more," (i. c. to live on earth 
again, as the following words explain the meaning.) " He shall 
return no more to his house, neither shall his place know him any 
more." Therefore let us all say with him, (and improve the th"Ought) 
" when a few years are come, then shall I go the way whence I shall 
not return." 
Sow, besides all these things, it may "be oi ^e«^. wa^ t^ enforce 
t/ii.*! congjderation, to take a view of ttie coTxr^XeiaaiQ. «adL ^eT^'Oft ^^ 
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our age, or the time wherein we live. For, if the apostle Paul, whe^ 
he e^orts his contemporary Christians to redeem the time, gives 
this as the reason of his advice, " because the days are evil ;" I am 
sure we have much more reason to call the days wherein we live by 
this name. For the sense of the apostle, when he calls the days 
wherein he lived evil days, is no doubt this chiefly, if not only, that 
they were afflictive and perilous times, for times of trouble are* 
called evil times, or evil days, frequently in Scripture. But we may 
justly take this in a larger sense, in r«lference to our times ; for an 
age of time may be denominated evil, either with respect to the 
abounding of errors, profaneness, or calamities. And upon all 
these accounts, these days of ours may be justly said to be evil. — 
For, as to errors, how many and how gross are these ? How many 
deny the Lord that bought them ? How many oppose his divinity 
and sadsfaotion both ? Tea, how many revile hua as an impostor, 
and ridicule all revealed religion ? Nay, how many dare blaspheme 
God, and deny his being, and even the first principles of natural 
religion ? And, as to pro&neness and immorality, where did we 
ever hear or read of more among Christians ? Nay, it may be a 
question, if ever the heathens were worse than most Christians are 
now. And again, as for calamities and troubles, we see what other 
churches have suffered of late, and do sufEbr stilL And we see in 
how tottering a condition all the Protestant interest is. And though 
I believe it will prove a burdenstone to the enemies of Christ, yet 
how far God may suffer them to prevail for a time, none of us know. 
Only I am afraid we are upon the brink of very great troubles. And 
that (as I have hinted already) as we have been, like Israel of old, 
peculiarly blessed with mercies and privileges, and are as peculiar 
and singular in sinning, so we are liked to be punished in a pecuUar 
and particular manner fdso. So that if there be (as sure there is) 
a rule to judge of tHe connexion of mercies, sins and judgments, 
we may see our case, as well as that of Israel of old, in the prophe- 
tical threatjBnings of God to that people, when he says, " yoa only 
have I known of all the families of the earth ; therefore will I pu- 
nish you for all your iniquities" — ^Amos 3, 2. 

Seeing therefore this is the state and complexion of our time, 
let us tflSce heed to ourselves, that we be not involved in the sins of 
it, lest we come under the judgments also that seem to hasten on 
this generation. Consider for this end the M^osUe's advice, — ** Be- 
ware, says he, lest as the serpent beguiled £ve, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ." Let us 
not, therefore, hear the instruction that causeth us to err from the 
words of knowledge ; but let us beware, lest being led away with 
the error of the wicked, we fall from our own steadfastness. 

But yet, be not so selfish as to mind only your own concerns, but 
remember that ye are members of a city, of a church ehd nation, 
and that ye are members also of the Catholic church of Christ that 
is everywhere dispersed. And therefore act as under all these ties 
and relations. And if ye can do no more, intercede at least with 
God that he may be gracious. Stand in the gap that ye may, if 
possible, avert his displeasure. " Act, thexefoift,«a ^mcrai!^^l'taia&^> 
md importunate remembrancers oi t\i6 "Lot^^ ^Nm^YasaTia ^t«^ 

♦ See Gen. 47, 8. PB.77.\tt. Jkmw. 5,\^A'^* 
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but crying unto him night and day, until he arise, and until be 
make his Zion and Jerusalem a praise in the whole earth." 

There is yet a third consideration which I would add to the for- 
mer, in order the more effectually to .recommend this duty to you, 
viz., " The improvement of your time." And this is what is indeed 
frequently insisted upon, hut I am a&aid veiy little lived up to, ^iz^ 
" That we are in the sight, and under the inspection, of an all-see- 
ing God, who is to be our judge at last." 

0, my friends, is this a matter only of speculation to you ? Dare 
any of you do that in the sight of God which ye would be ashamed 
to do in the view of the world ? I remember I have heard of an 
eminently holy man, who, being tempted by a harlot to commit 
lewdness with her, in a place where she was mistress atid had the 
command, seemed to consent f^r the present, with this condition 
only, that she should find out a close retirement, where none could 
be present to see what they did. Upon which she carried him from 
chamber to chamber, and from place to place. But he had still 
something to object against the privacy of every one of them. At 
length she brought him to a veiy dark and obscure comer, telling 
him that none could see what was done there except God and the 
Devil. What ! said he, is that nothing ? You must carry me where 
neither God nor the Devil can see us, else I will never do what you 
desire. And I remember also I have heard of another, who, being 
tempted in like manner, consented, upon condition of having liberty 
to choose the place, which being granted, he chose the public mar- 
ket-place—when she refused this, saying, she could not for shame 
to do so in the open view of the world. He replied that he durst 
far less do this in the sight of God ; and asked how she durst do 
that in the sight of God which she was ashamed to do before men ? 

Even the heathen moralist Seneca adviseth men to act in all 
things, as if they had both God and the wisest and best of men 
looking on. ** Set Cato, Scipio, or Lselius before you, says he, or 
some such excellent person, upon whose appearing even the most 
wicked person would be frighted from doing amiss openly. But he 
adds in another place, what will it avail you ta hide yourselves an4 
your actings from men, since there ia uothing concealed from God f 
For he looks into our bireaats, and is present in our very minds and 
hearts. And elsewhere, — ^it avails a man nothing, says he, to shut 
up or stifle conscience, since every thing we do lies open to God's 
view ; and therefore our great wisdom is to act so that we may ap-» 
prove ourselves to him." 

How consonant are such expressions to the sacred stfiidard of 

•ur holy religion ? And what shall we answer to our master at the 

great day, if we suffer such persons to exceed and outrun us who 

are Christians ? Let us therefore mind the principle that swayed 

Joseph, when he said, under a very great temptation, considering 

his low and obnoxious condition, " shall I do this great wickedness 

and sin against God ?" And let us imitate David, who " set the 

XiOrd always before him," and looked upon him as present at hia 

right hand, to the end that he might never be moved, but be en- 

eouraged still to trust in him. For we are ever to remember, that 

our secret, as well as public sins, are set mt\ift"^^^ oi Qto^^ <^^ul- 

teoande; seeing the darkness bides xxs tlo tclot^ tcoio, Qcq^^^^^^^ 

meridim Jigkti of the siw. 
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But we must consider likewise, that we haTe not only a constant 
witness and inspector of our actions without us, but one within us, 
even our own conscience, which doth excuse or accuse us, according 
as we behave and act. And as one says well on this head, quid pro- 
dest non habere consciutn habenti conscientiam f i. e. what avails it to 
have no witness of our own actions, while we have a conscience that 
keeps an exact register of all we do ? Only we must remember, 
that this is but a secondary witness ; for, " if our heart condemn 
us, God is greater than our heart, and knows all things." 

And now, my friends, I have done with what I had to say to the 
three considerations, from which I proposed to recommend and en- 
force tl^is great duty of improving our time. And I leave it to you 
to consider, whether what I have said be not sufficient this way, 
through the blessing of God, and your pains and concern to apply 
to yourselves what has been said. ^ 

Therefore, in the second place, I proceed to direct you, how ye 
may attain rightly and successfully to improve your time to the 
best advantage, as ye are Christians and accountable creatures. — 
And this I shall do, by proposing three rules, which will take in all 
that is necessary or useful this way, though the first rule is the 
principal and only direct one, which doth take in the whole of our 
duty tiiis way ; the second and third being only subservient unto 
this, though exceedingly useful, if not necessary also, in their places. 

The first rule is this, that ye take heed that ye lose not your time, 
and the opportunities and seasons thereof, by sin and vanity, but 
that it be always filled up, with the conscientious and diligent dis- 
charge of all necessary duties. 

This being, as I said already, the principal rule, in order to the 
regulation of our time, and being so contrived as to direct us both 
negatively and positively, as to what we are to avoid, and what we 
are to do, I shall accordingly consider it distinctiy in both the parts 
of it. 

The first of this ruts teaches us, " how time is lost and what we 
are therefore to avoid, Ip order to the right improvement of it.'* 
And it is necessary to premise this, before we consider the other 
part, for we can only then apply ourselves to fill up our time wisely, 
in the performance of those duties, in the discharge whereof the 
redemption and improvement of time consists ; when we appre- 
hend what those things are, which are detrimental and hurtful ta 
our souljjif both here and hereafter. 

Now, m the general, we are to take care to rescue our time out 
of the hands of those two grand robbers that thieve it away fr^xn 
us, viz. sin and vanity. For as we are carefully to avoid ttie mis- 
spending of our time, by thinking, doing, or speaking what is sin- 
ful in itself, so we are to take heed of such things, which though 
they are not simply sinful in themselves, are yet such trivial mat- 
ters or by-concerns as become sinful to us, when we spend too 
much time upon them, or mind them as if they were our most 
weighty and principal business. 

But because those things, that are evil and sinfal in themselves, 
such as blasphemies and hes, immorality and profaneness, ought 
not to be so much as nailed among Clmsti&li^,ox\i«:^^^\sl<cstSi&T!^:l%^ 
time allowed them, bo as to be entertained oi \3a.Q>"vx"^\i ^s;:5sstk ^^^>S5». 
deJagbt or design, fax less brought iortii m M^ «ai\ teXi^'oa.,^^ ^^asi^ 
E Q 
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therefore pass by these wholly at present, in order to consider 
those things that, though lawful in ^emselves, ought not to be so 
minded, as to take up aJl or most of our time. Allow me then, to 
give you my advice in these things following. 

Be not too prodigal of your time, in " the gratification of your 
senses, and tiie services of your body. Let the cultivation and 
adorning of your souls take up more of your time, than the cloth> 
ing and dressing of your bodies. Be not buried in sleep and sloth 
too long, while time is so short and uncertain, and ye have so 
much business to fill it up with. Neither do ye allow yourselves 
more time than is necessary or convenient, for the feeding and 
pampering of your bodies. Be not like them therefore, who are so 
severely reproved by God, for living sensually in this world, when 
they ought to have minded higher tilings. Of whom this sad cha- 
racter is given ; " that they pSt away far from them the evil day ; 
that they lay upon beds of ivory, and did eat the lambs out of the 
flock and the calves out of the stall, chanting at the sound of the 
vial, drinking wine out of bowls, and anointing themselves with the 
choicest ointments ; but that in the mean time they were altoge- 
ther unmindful of the state of the Church, and no way gprieved for 
the afflictions of Joseph. Therefore, as the apostle exhorts, let us 
walk honestly, as in the day-time (or clear sunshine of the gospel) 
not in rioting (or in dancings,) and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying ; for these things, 
says he, are the making provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof." 

Spend not too much of yomr precious time in divertive exercises 
and recreations. We may indeed use these not only lawfully but 
profitably, both witli respect to the health and strength of the body, 
and the vigor even of the mind ; which being unbended for a while 
with innocent amusements, will be in a better case to return again 
to close thinking. But we must not make recreation our business, 
as too many do, who are so intoxicated with the secret witcheiy of 
gaming, as to have their minds rendered almost incapable of any 
close application to serious and important matters. 

Spend not too much of your time in company and discourse, un- 
less business oblige you to do so. The company of atheisticsd and 
vnicked men, especially if they be witty, and of an engaging tem- 
per, carries commonly an infection with it ; and their discourse 
breathes a secret and insinuating poison, that every one has not 
a strong enough antidote in his nature to resist And though the 
company we associate ourselves with be good, yet we are to remem- 
ber the old saying, amid sunt fares temporiSf that Mends are fre- 
quently the thieves that rob us of our own time ; the commodity 
tiiat of all others we are to be most parsimonious of, seeing we can 
never retrieve its loss. To visit friends, is often a great duty ; but 
it is frequently to the hurt both of the visitors and visited that 
these are made. For, as much time is commonly lost this way to 
no purpose, so the discourses that are the entertainment of mosi 
companies, are but too often mere vanity, if not worse ; for it ia 
too customary at such times to give way to foolish talking and jest- 
in^, or to censonona reflections upon other ^eraoxi^. There is an 
innocent freedom indeed, and facetioxkaneas m diacova^fe, -^VvStL S& 
ifotli aUowablG and pleasant ; but alasl Tiio^ aoon. ^o\3a.\jQaa ^%«a- 
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erate, if great care be not taken to keep our minds in a right poise ? 
And if I appear to any to be too rigid in what I say on this head, 
let it be remembered, that Christ has forewarned us, that we must 
give an account of every idle word, as well as unwarrantable action, 
in the day of judgment. As therefore we are to avoid moroseness 
on the one hand, so we are to take care that we tire not our friends 
by top frequent or too long visits. There are indeed some such 
friends in the world, though very rare to be found, who the more 
they are together, do the more love and profit one another. But as 
to ordinary friends, the case is quite otherwise : in relation to whom 
Solomon gives this wise advice; "withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour's house, lest he be at last weary of thee, and so hate 
thee :" that is, according to the gloss of some upon the words ; 
make thyself precious, wear not out every man's threshold, by ob- 
truding thyself upon them ; neithef make thyself vulgar and cheap, 
that is every man's money. 

But remember also, that he may be guiltyof misspending your 
time in vain and unprofitable musings, as well as in vain discourse. 
Idle thoughts are as fooUsh a misspent time as idle words ; for 
every sort of thinking and meditating is not judicious no more than 
holy. And though a man think not upon his lusts, he may think 
very impertinently, and consequently sinfully. 

And this is not only the fault and weakness of Plebeian, but of 
learned heads, who misspend time frequently as much as any other 
sort of men, upon their difficiles nugse, their useless yet painfiQ 
curiosities and niceties. This was the custom of the learned doc- 
tors of old Athens, who spent their days in almost nothing else, 
but telling or hearing some new notion, scheme, or theory ; and 
then disputing, pro et contra, for and against it. But while tiiey 
were earnest to dispute about Forma substantialis, universale a parte 
reitfuaa vacut, apathies, the possibility of motion, and such like nugSB 
and wnims, they forgot God and solid reUgion ; and were such scep- 
tics, or superstitiously ignorant (for ye may interpret the words 
either way) that in the midst of their multitude of Gods, they were 
willing to erect one altar more, with this inscription, ver. 23. to the 
nnknown Qod. It is true indeed, that there are many curiosities of 
this kind, that a wise man may improve to great advantage, ^ut 
when they are made our main and only business and study, instead 
of being parergons, or by-studies, we are certainly far out of the 
road of true wisdom. What profit has the metaphysician, in ab- 
stracting from all particular beings, that he define Ens generically, 
as unum, vervmj honum, while he is ignorant of him that is truly 
such. To how little purpose at lengtli will the mathematician find 
he has studied, in order to adjust and determine the proportions of 
points, lines, sides and angles, if he neglect the proportions of piety 
and virtue ? What will it av^ the astronomer to see the planets 
through a tube, if he fall short of the happy world at last that is 
above all these 7 Is any man the better for being able to acyu^ 
and reconcile the Egyptian, Chaldee, and Grecian Dynasties, by 
reducing all the different ^ras of nations to the Julian peifLod, 
while he neglects to number his own days, so as to apply his heart 
to true wisdom f And lastly, what advantage Vi^% «si^ \si<dsi^\!r|\^^sfi(s% 
able to apeak all the languages in thevToi\d,'«\i^'fe^ia^^'t^^Mi::^'«» *»^^ 
praisee Qod in none of them. 
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Nay, I tell yoa further, that a man may even misspend his time 
in the service and worship of God, drcomstantially considered. 
For though we worship God, yet what advantage can we reap by it, 
if we do so ignorantly, or hypocritically, or customarily, and mere- 
ly for the fashion, and profanely and irreverently, or dully and heart- 
lessly ? Nay we may lose our labour this way sdso, when by this we 
thrust out more immediately incumbent and necessary duties ; or 
when we neglect the performance of this, till we be altogether un- 
fit for it, offering thus to the Lord a corrupt thing, while we have 
a male in our flock. 

And if thus we may misspend time, how much more are we like 
to do so, while the cares of the world, and the inordinate desire of 
what we call its pleasures, profits, and honours, jostle out religion, 
both from our thoughts and lives ? Solomon adviseth ns not to la- 
bour to be rich ; but he immediately subjoins, " cease fix)m thy own 
wisdom." Whereby he insinuates, that a man must be mortified to 
his carnal and worldly ratiocinations, and taught by the spirit of 
God to know the true value of things, before he can possibly learn 
this lesson from him. However he positively determines these two 
things, ** that he that hasteth to be rich, hath an evil eye ; and 
that he that does so, shall not be found to be innocent" — Mottoes 
that all men might find it convenient to write on the head of their 
books of accounts. And if Solomon's words have little effect upon 
you, consider what a greater than Solomon says of a covetous or 
anxiously solicitous disposition and practice, in the 6th chapter of 
Matthew, where he represents and condemns it as unchristian and 
heathenish, cmd as unreasonable and pernicious. And after all re- 
member these serious and pungent words of his, " what is a man 
profited, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul T Or 
what can a man give in exchange for his soul ?" 

And now I hope I have said enough as to the things we ought to 
avoid, if we would rightly improve our time. But seeing it is not 
sufficient to know how time is lost, unless we know also what we 
are to be occupied about, and wherein the best and wisest disposal 
of our time stands, therefore we must further consider the great 
and necessary duties with which we ought to fill up the seasons and 
vacuities of our life. 

And therefore I proceed now to the second part of this great and 
principal direction concerning the improvement of our time, which 
is tibis, that we take csu*e to fill it up with the conscientious and 
diligent discharge of all necessary duties. 

And here, though in the general we cannot but know that our 
time is wholly to be taken up in getting and doing good, yet wo 
must remember that it is only in relation to time that we are to 
consider our duties in this place. And therefore I am only to con- 
^der here those great and necessary duties which are always obli- 
gatoiy upon us, and the neglect of which is inseparable from the 
misimprovement of time. For it cannot be supposed that I should 
so much as hint all those things that come imder the general notion 
of duty, QT consider those things which particular circumstances 
snd emergencies render obligatory to us, or such duties which are 
called relative, from the stations we axe in, ttn^ \]ick<& xel&tions we 
bear to others. 
There are therefore a few things oiily ^lML<i^i\ ^'sDiJL T^wnasiWfiA. 
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to you as altogether useful and necessary, and which none of us 
can ever plead exemption firom. 

And, in the first place, let me beseech you to improve your time, 
by frequent, diligent, and serious reading of the Holy Scriptures ; 
in the first book of which ye will find your minds led up to the first 
antiquities, which no other book beside can fiu^nish you with any 
just account of. There we see the origin of man and the world ; 
man's primeval state, when first created ; the original of sin, death 
and misery ; the subversion of the first race of men, by the great 
deluge, which heathen antiquities speak of only as through a cloud : 
the first spring and dawning of mercy and hope to lapsed tnen ; the 
succession of the first and most primitive church, and the begin- 
ning and progress of Gentile idolatiy, superstition, and wickedness ; 
together with the first original of nations, cities, arts, governments, 
languages ; and in all these the superintending providence of God, 
in its justice and goodness, wisdom and steadiness. And by this 
knowledge we bring back, as it were, all past time, and make it our 
own as to our profit and advantage. In the other books of Moses> 
we have an account of God's erecting a poor oppressed people to be 
a church of God's peculiar possession ; wherein we see his wonder- 
ful appearance for them by signs and miracles ; his strange and 
unusual way with them in all their journey, in trying, feeding, and 
preserving them ; his giving them laws ecclesiastical, moral and 
political ; his wrapping up most profound mysteries under ceremo- 
nies and customs^ and his bringing them into, a noble country with 
power and glory, destroying their enemies before them, together 
with innumerable observable occurrences, and theoretical and use- 
ful things to be taken notice of therein. The historical part of the 
Old Testament that follows that of the law, aathe Jews call it, gives 
us a relation of most admirable and great revolutions and transac- 
tions as ever fell out in the world, wherein we may observe the va- 
rious, and yet uni{pria[i steps of Divine Providence in governing the 
world and the church ; God's trying, and yet rewarding the right- 
eous, his permitting sin, and yet punishing sinners. In all whoh 
occurrences we have the best examples that can be to be imitated 
by us, and an account of the worst also, that we may avoid such 
pernicious courses. The book of Job is a mirror, wherein we may 
learn what aMctioDS the best men are Hable unto, and what re- 
proaches they may unjustly fall under, even by.good men like them- 
selves, through mistake and infirmity ; as also, how we ought to 
behave in the time of calamity, and what the end of the Lord at 
length usually is. The psalms are the most excellent model of 
practical and experimental piety, and the best prayer-book and di- 
rectory for devotion that ever the world was blessed with. The 
proverbs of Solomon are the most excellent and refined ethics that 
were ever published, or ever will be. Ecclesiastes is the noblest 
picture and demonstration of the world's vanity. And Solomon's 
song, the most spiritual pastor, the finest allegory, and the divinest 
-poeticfil description of tJie love between Christ and devout souls 
that ever saw die light. The prophetical writings give us the no- 
blest and most distinct idea of God's government of nations, and 
the righteousness and equity of all his "gTONidenoi^^ wcA «j^:eQK!DA&- 
tratdoDs, besides iimumerable other lessons X^ "V^^ \^%xiv<^ %l^ts\ 
pbenee* 
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And, as for the New Testament, the first thing that occurs to 
us, is the most excellent part of the whole hihle — ^I mean the four- 
fold history of our blessed Saviour. O, let your thoughts dwell 
long, and strike deep here ; for all the historical passages of the 
gospels, all the wise and sage parables to be found there, all the 
miracles wrought, slU the truths revealed, and all the counsels and 
exhortations there given, I say, all these are so many rich veins of 
what is more precious than the finest gold, and admirable and use- 
tai above all bought. The book of the acts of the apostles give us 
a noble and impartial account of the beginning and progress of the 
gospel, and the first settlement of the Church, wherein we have a 
naked and clear view of Christianity in its pure and primitive dress, 
together with some most profitable examples and useful discourses. 
The apostolical epistles give us a full and copious account of the 
religion of the blessed Jesus, both in its principles and practice, its 
original and design. So that these are sufficient alone, if rightly 
understood, to enlighten our minds, to influence our affections and 
-designs, and to regulate our lives and conversations. And the book 
of the Revelations, though dark and enigmatical, represents to us, 
in an august and lofty manner, the rectorship of our Lord Jesus 
in governing the world, over-rulipg and disposing the designs and 
actions of men, and making all things at length work together for 
the illustration of his own glory, and his people's good. 

Thus we see something of the special properties of the several 

Earts of the Scripture, and what excellent things may be learned 
'om thence. But let us consider all those properties that are com- 
mon to the whole bible, and every part of it. Let us look there- 
fore upon all the books that compose this sacred volume as divinely 
inspired, and as designed in all respects for our profit and ecUfica- 
tion. Therefore, let us read and study them, not as the word of 
men, but as they are indeed the Word of God ; i. «. so as to prize 
and value them according to their worth ; to love and deHgnt in 
them ; to praise God for them ; to meditate upon them as men, 
not as children ; and to conform our lives wholly to them. And in 
order to become thus humble, impartial, and obedient scholars of 
Christ, let me put you in mind of one thing, than which nothing is 
more neglected, and yet nothing more necessary in order to pro- 
fit truly by the Bible, viz., that ye have a care of laying down any 
opinion or scheme of opinions in matters religious, previously to 
your having impartially examined the sacred Scriptures in such 
matters. For they that do so come not to be taught of God, but to 
dictate to the Almighty, and are not aAraid often to withdraw the 
sacred text, in order to force it to speak, not what it really does, but 
what they would have it to do, as best suits with their prejacUces, 
passions, and party designs, that I say not lusts also. Therefore, 
let me desire you (as I have often done firom the pulpit) to make 
the bible itself, and particularly the new testament, your chief, (and« 
in a proper sense, only), system, confession of faith, and creed. 
For whatever excellency there is in any human composures of this 
kind, we are to own them no farther than we find them to agree 
and barmonise with the divine oraclea. 
In the next place, let us improve otii ttme, \i^ tc^csvifistiX., ««rvss^^^ 
and close meditation on divine and pTofLta\Aft 1^Dm%%. "IL^X.^JiaA <^^ 
racterofthe blessed man, psalm 1, % ^,\>o o\M»,^i^ oxa m^^xaJosMJl 
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on the Uws and traths of God day and night. For to what purpose 
do we read the scriptures ond other good Books, if we be not at 
pains to penetrate into the things therein contained ? Now it were 
endless, and in some sense impossible, to name all those things 
that may be profitably thought upon. But perhaps it may not be 
amiss to suggest to you the principal heads of sacred theology ; by 
which, as so many avenues, ye may attain mentally to converse with 
God and truth. 

In the first place, then, meditate on God himself, his attributes, 
woiks and word, and the blessed persons of the Godhead. Then 
think on man in his first innocent state, in his lapsed condition, 
and begun rocoveiy ; and on thyself particularly, thy nature, thy 
£aculties, thy state, thy faults, thy end, thy duties, and thy privile- 
ges and advantages. Meditate often on Jesus Christ, his person, 
his properties, his offices, liis merits, his sufferings, his conquest, 
his business and work now in heaven, and his management of the 
Cliurch on earth, and the world in general. Then think of the holy 
spirit, his office, work and influences. And let the Church also be 
considered in its obligations, ordLaances, sufferings, progress and 
-victoiy. And think likewise of the particular state of the saints of 
God on earth, their temptations, the principles by which they are 
actuated, their conversation, and the promises yiade them. Hence 
let your minds be led to contemplate the great blessings of true re- 
ligion, such as conversion, justification, adoption, sanctification, 
peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, communion with God, 
the prelibations of heaven, and final perseverance. And then let 
your thoughts terminate upon what we call the last things. Think, 
therefore, on death, its certainty ; yet the uncertainty of the time 
of it ; tiie great change it brings upon us ; how terrible it will be to 
be prepared for it, and the happiness of being ready for so great a 
change. Then think upon the dissolution of this world, when the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, and this vast pile of our 
planetaiy world become one great bonfire. And from thence let 
your minds contemplate the great day of judgment, those grand 
assizes, where all manldnd must be impartially judged, and sen- 
tence be pronounced upon them accordingly. And, after all, let 
your thoughts pass beyond the limits of time, and step into the 
eternal state. There, go down to the infernal prison for a while, 
and view the horrors of the place, the frightful aspect of the com- 
pany, and the intenseness and perpetuity of the torments. Then 
mount the steep ascent, and soar aloft, upon the wings of contem- 
plation, to the blissfrd regions of the celestial paradise. There sa- 
tiate your thoughts with the pleasures and beauties of the place, the 
felicity and joys of that state and government, the excellency of the 
company, the glory of the discoveries made there, the noble em- 
ployment that takes them up, and the eternity and immutability of 
all these. Think then upon these few hints, my friends, (where 
there are almost as many subiects as words), and ye can never 
want matter for your thoughts to work upon. 

And now, seeing all our study and meditation must be so manag- 
ed that we may receive some real and abiding advantage, let us 
ever call ourselvss to a serious and impartial account as to the 
spendingr of our time ; for, how can we «&^^^ cyQx%^«!&^ ^^^20ck.^x^ 
conversing with our own souls, in order lokticw\iQ^\\*\a'srf^Qsi^«s!kr> 
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And how can we attain to know ourselves, if we never examine and 
try how it is with us ? If merchants and men of business are so 
careful to set down eveiy thing in their journals and books of ac- 
count, that they may be able exactly to balance what they call their 
debit and credit, their losses and gains, ought not Christians to 
mind their eternal concerns with the like exactness and accuracy ? 
How wonderfully does Seneca speak on this head, when he tells 
us, that, in imitation of one Sextius, whom he highly commends, 
he had been accustomed to examine himself every night? " When 
at night," says he, " the candle is out, and all is still and quiet, then 
do I look back upon knd search all the day past, by measuring and 
running over all I have thought, said, or done. I hide nothing 
from myself; I overlook and pass by nothing. I say to myself, so 
and so thou hast done unadvisedly; do so no more. And again, I 
ask myself, what evil have I hea^Bd ? What vice hrfve I resisted ? 
What passion have I moderated ? What lesson have I learned ? 
and what good have I done ? And O," says he, " what a sweet 
sleep follows, after this recognition of a man's self, when one is 
conscious of his impartiality and seriousness, in the review and 
censure of hilnself, and his own manners !" 

And to this purpose we find an excellent direction in the golden 
verses, as they are called, of old Pythagoras, 

" Before thine eyes to slumber sweet give place, 
Be sure the past day's journal first to trace; 
Survey thy steps and actions all : then say, 
Which good ? which bad ? how ordered were they ?" 

Oh ! then, my Mends, let not it be said of us that we live in 
the neglect of thijf duty, lest heathens rise up in judgment against 
us and condemn us. 

But since we are not bom for ourselves only, let us be concerned 
to promote the good of others also. Let us, therefore, improve 
time, by being useful in our stations to the Church of God and 
good men, and to all as far as we can ; for so we are obliged, as we 
are members of communities, cities and nations, and as we are in- 
habitants of the world ; and, in order to be thus useful, let us be- 
set ourselves the glorious example of Christ, "whose meat and 
drink it was to do the will of his heavenly father, and who went 
about always doing good." And, therefore, let us be ashamed to 
live as useless plants .in the world, which do only encumber the 
ground. 

And, in order to perform these things all aright, and so to im- 
prove our time to the best advantage, let us b^ sure to spend as 
much of our time in prayer as we possibly can. For as it is thus 
that we attain to most immediate and direct communication with 
God, so it is this way that we attain to be strengthened and directed 
in the performance of all the duties we are obliged to be taken up 
in. Therefore let us remember that it is not without just ground 
that we are commanded to pray always, and to pray without ceas- 
ing. The sense of which expressions I take to be this, that, as we 
are to keep up stated times of solemn grayer to God, and to have 
recourse to him in a more special moimw, xr^oxi cxXxvyoi^oiaarf 
emergencies. and occurrences, in ordeito\>e^ecxCti«iV:j ^^^^fe^vsjA. 
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assisted then from God, so we are ever to keep ourselves as much 
as possibly we can, in a praying frame, and for this end to fill up 
all the vacuities of other affairs and studies with ejaculatory pray- 
ers and breathings. But, besides all these things, there is one 
thing further that I never foimd any writer take notice of, that I 
look upon to be the principal design of such expressions. And 
this is, " That we be careful to prosecute the design of our prayers 
from one time of our life to another, waiting for the answer of them, 
and improving the same in praise, when received." Exemplia graHa, 
if a Christian pray long for a full victory over such a temptation or 
lust, let him prosecute this design in all his prayers until he re- 
ceive an answer ; which, when he has got, let him turn this from 
the catalogue of his petitions to that of his thanksgivings. And so 
let him act also with respect to mercies to be received, promises to^ 
be fulfilled, and miseries to be averted. 

And thus I have at length finished the first and principal mle I 
had to propose to you, with respect to the improvement of time, in 
both the parts thereof. And now I am about to hint to you two 
more, which are only subservient ones, though, at the same time, 
worthy of your most serious thoughts. 

The second rule, therefore, is this, — " That, in order to the right 
improvement and d^posal of time, we do bo^ dedicate ourselves 
solemnly to God, and as explicitly as we can, in order to spend our 
lives wholly in his service ; and be concerned, in order to do this, to 
keep a secret and exact register or diary of all our own actions, and 
the providence of God in relation to us." 

But, seeing I have hinted something in relation to both the parts 
of this rule in another discourse, viz., " That concerning the mi- 
nisterial work," I shall not therefore trouble you with any thing 
more upon either of the heads. 

Only let me say this one thing farther, in relation to the keeping 
of a diary or private register, that every man must be left to his own 
discretion as to the manner and method of adjusting those things 
that occur to him in his life. As, therefore, some may think it best 
to set things down according to the series of the time they fall out 
in ; so others may look upon the method of heads, or common 
places, to be the best. And, if any serious person shall think this 
last way the best, (for as to the first the method cannot be missed,) 
be may perhaps find these heads not unreasonable or useless, viz., 
that after a short series of his life, to be further continued, he pro- 
ceeds in this order : , 

1. To consider God's providence to him, in adapting and dispos- 
ing of him for particular ends, agreeably to the faculties of his soul, 
and constitution of his body, together with his external circum- 
stances, in a relation to both. 

2. What his conversation has been, with the time and manner of it. 

3. How far, and in what way he has been led into covenant with 
God, with the renovations of the same. 

4. What crosses and troubles he has met with, and how far these 
have been improved and sanctified. 

5. The dangers, spiritual or temporal, he has been delivered 
from. 

6. The sins he is most inclinable unto naX\xt«S^:3 , «ti^ SX^a^^ '"^'^ 
has been most guilty of and overcoiae by. 
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7. How frequently, in what manner, and upon what occasions, he 
has been deserted by his God ; and, so ^ar as he can conclude, for 
what ends these have happened to him. 

8. What evidences he has had of the wrath and displeasure of 
God, upon the account of sin. 

9. And what intimations he has met with of the love and kind' 
ness of his heavenly father. 

10. What temptations, inward or outward, he has been most as- 
saulted by, and what he has found to be the best antidote and re- 
lief against these. 

11. What observations and experience he has met with, to con- 
firm in the belief of the Christian religion, as to the being of God, 
the divinity of Christ, and the existence of invisible powers. 

12. "WTiat observable and remarkable things have happened to 
him, in his business, studies, or converse with men, that may be of 
use to himself or others, as to life and conversation in the world. 

13. Particularly, what has occurred to him in the remarkable 
turns and changes of his hfe, in health and sickness. 

14. What intimacy, familiarity and communion, God has gra- 
ciously admitted him into with himself; and what answers and 
returns of prayer God has granted him. And, 

15. What special and peculiarly distinguishing circumstances he 
lias been under, wherein the footsteps of a peculiar conduct have 
been conspicuous to him. 

Under these heads I humbly suppose all things may be regu- 
larly disposed, that can be thought necessary to compose a private 
Christian's register. Though I presume not to dictate to any man, 
but leave every one to follow his own method. 

The third and last rule is this, that we set down some short, ra- 
tional, and natural directory, according to which we may be enabled 
and assisted rightly to improve our time. 

But, seeing every one is to compose this according to his own 
circumstances, there is no man that can justly prescribe to another 
in this matter. Nay, there is none that can set to himself such a 
directory, as to all particulars, that he can be supposed to be tied 
up to, at all times ; since the providence of God is so various this 
way, that our circumstances render our condition, and consequently 
our duty, almost as different as the weather is. And, therefore, a 
•pirituflJ prudence is that which is to every one the great directory 
of his life. For, when the providence of God renders our particu- 
lar rules and methods impracticable, unlawful, or inconvenient, it 
is both our duty and wisdom to fall in ^vith the present circum- 
stances of things, rather than with our own arbitrary determina- 
tions ; seeing, then, the state of the question is, whether God's 
method or ours should be followed ? 

All, therefore, that I shall propose to you here, is the considera- 
tion of the three things, which are easily minded, and may be put 
in practice every day, whatever our circumstances are. 

1. When we awake in the morning, let this be among your first 

thoughts : " how shall I spend this day to best advantage, for the 

honour at God, and my own good ?" And when ye have considered 

frJjat is most proper to promote these ends,l\\eTitexA-^ \it«^<i's,e to 

joiirselvos yout business through the day, mv9l ^il^^V^ xe^^V^^xx^Qvi 

-icting so ; and accordingly proceed and ieXVlo "woik. 
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% In the middle of all your business, or studies, allow yourselves 
some time of breathing, in order to reflect upon these two things, 
viz., what ye are, and what ye do ; putting these frequently to your- 
selves by way of query, thus : what am I ? that is, am I siure I am 
in favour with God ? am I indeed regenerated ? am I spiritual in 
thought, affection, and design ? And again, what do I ? am I em- 
ployed as I ought to be ? are my ends right ? are the means I make 
use of lawful and proper ? are my studies or my business such as I 
ought now to be occupied about ? do I behave in all respects as one 
that is journeying towards the better country? 

3. In the evening, sleep not before ye have examined yourselves 
as to the actions and occurrences of the past day. But, having 
spoken already to this duty, I shall only add here, that it will be of 
great use for you to examine yourselves as to two things, by way of 
question to yourselves, thus : what has God's providence been to 
me this day ? What have I seen or heard that deserves special ob- 
servation and improvement? What mercies have I received? 
What troubles have I met with ? What dangers have I escaped ? 
Bid God assist me, or desert me in my devotions and business ? 
Have I learned nothing new from His holy word ? Did he seem to 
receive, or shut out my prayers ? And again, what has my way 
been towards God? Have I done nothing to dishonour him, or to 
discredit my profession ? Have I acted so as to approve myself to 
God, in thought and design, as well as in word and action ? Where- 
in have I failed in my duty? What have I done for religion ? and 
what for my own good, or the good of otters ? What have I done 
that I ought to beg the pardon of ? And what have I to praise God 
for? 

Now, my fHends, I hope these three generals are easy both to be 
remembered and practised. For, as for the particular questions I 
have suggested, they are only proposed to show more fully the de- 
sign of the general ones ; and therefore every one may pick and 
choose, or vary from these, as his own circumstances do require, 
and as his prudence will direct : I only desire you, then, to remem- 
ber the three heads themselves, with relation to the morning, the 
day, and the evening, as they are comprehended in these tiiree 
mnemonical words, propose, reflect, and examine. 

And thus I have at length come to the end of that which I had 
to say to you upon this great and practical head of improving time 
to the best advantage, which I conclude with these few watch words. 
Spend not your time so as to be afterwards obliged bitterly to re- 
pent of what ye have done. Spend no time on that which ye can- 
not review and look back upon with comfort. Spend no time so 
as ye dare not pray for a blessing from God upon what ye do : 
Spend no time without some respect to God's glory, or your own 
and others good. And be sure so to spend and improve your time, 
that your great work may be done before your life ends, that, when 
your few days are lived over, ye may joyfully enter in upon a happy 
eternity. 

Now, having finished all I had to say, by way of improvement of 
the apocal3rptical thoughts I have presented you with, I desire ye 
maj candidly interpret my design, auOLiosowi^JaV^ c.^rosJccKia^ssc^'^'et- 
formance. And one thing I hope ^© ^nW. leavcci^et, '0£V'B^^^^'^^% 
tbi3 discourse is by way of episUe, I Yia^a \5[iftXfel«cst^ x^.^^^ «^ «S^^^' 
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Utoxy freedom, both in what I have said, and in the way of writing, 
not tying myself up to so close a method as in other discourses ; 
though I have not altogether neglected even that ; but, if I have 
failed in any respect, remember further, that I write to those I look 
upon to be my true, good and kind friends. Let therefore the name 
and ties of friendship plead for me, where ye may discern my infir- 
mitieSf and induce you to pass a favourable sentence upon my at- 
tempt to assist you in the way to heaven. 

And now that I write to such dear friends, and have mentioned 
Ae ties of friendship, let me beg of you that ye would make it your 
hoainess to live together as such ; for there is nothing Christ has 
enjoined us more than mutual love, in so much as he has made it 
Hie badge of our Christianity, when he tells us, " By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another." And, 
therefore^ it was one great end of his coming into the world, to in> 
troduce a divine and universal friendship among men. For, as the 
devil promotes his kingdom in the world by dissensions, emulations, 
hatred and malice, so our blessed master carries on his by union, 
gentleness, peaceableness, and imiversal kindness, love and charity. 

But, t)e8ide8 a general friendship, it would be of great use to cid- 
tivate a peculiar one ynih one or more whose disposition is most 
agreeable to ours. And seeing there is little of this now to be found 
in this selfish age, let me give you such a description of it as may 
make you fall in love with it. And, if this appear too florid, remem- 
ber thai as the subject itself is so, it is partof a youthful composure 
of mine, in a letter to a worthy friend, who had desired my thoughts 
upon this head many years ago. " True friendship is a divine and 
spiritual relation of minds, an union of souls, a marriage of hearts, 
and a harmony of designs and affections : which being founded on 
a known agreeableness, and entered into by a mutual hearty con- 
sent, groweth up into the purest kindness, and most endearing love, 
maintaining itself by the openest freedom, the warmest sympathy, 
and the closest secrecy. And such friends are as twins, every way 
alike ; or like sweet flowers, agreeing in beauty, though perhaps 
diifering in colour, like the rose and liUy, the primrose and violet 
twis^d round one another, and mixing both colours and smells. 
Or they may be compared to two pleasant rivulets flowing from one 
spring and fountain, though separated, perhaps, by some unlucky 
rising of the grotmd, yet meeting again in some kind and flowery 
mead, which they bless by their cheerful and gentle meanders ; and 
it may be thence separated again at some distance, where they glide 
along silently, murmuring now and then to one another, and mu- 
tually complaining of the rude banks that obstruct their joining ; 
until, at length, having run their full course, and becoming one 
stream, they pour themselves forth into the great ocean itself, and 
become one with it also. So that, like the rest of the bitter sweets 
of this life, friendship has its ups and downs until it flow into hea- 
ven, from whence it took its rise ; which is the consummation of all 
divine friendships, and where all true friends do at length happily 
meet, never to part." 

And DOW, my friends, I shall conclude this long epistle in the 
fFords of A * famous doctor and father oi ^e MvciBSiX. OtoaoJo.-. — 

* BasUMagn. 
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" Learn, 0, faithful and religious men, and carefully apprehend the 
design of the gospel polity. For which end, study to conquer fleshly 
lusts, to be humble in heart, pure in mind, and masters of your pas- 
sions. If ye are called to suffer, act heroically, and do somethmg 
over and above mere passiveness, for the honour of your Lord. If 
ye are unjustly treated, evidence that ye are not contentious ; if 
hated, Ipve your enemies ; if persecuted, endure it ; and if reviled, 
answer no man otherwise than by prayer and good wishes. Die to 
sin, crucify your affections for God, and cast aU your care upon your 
Lord and master. That thus ye may at length reach the glorious 
place, where millions of angels, and the glorious assembly of the 
first-bom are praising God, and where the holy apostles, prophets, 
patriarchs, martyrs, and all the righteous are. To this blessed so- 
ciety let us labour and pray to be joined, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. To whom be glory for ever." 
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A POSTCRIPT 



CONTAININO 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

THE APOCALYPTICAL INTERPRETATIONS 

ADVANCED IN THE PRECEDING 

DISCOURSE. 



After I had finished the foregoing discourse, and that all the sheets 
were almost printed, I was earnestly urged by a friend to say some- 
thing to secure the foundation I go upon ; especially because the 
learning of Grotius and Dr. Hammond had influenced many to fol- 
low another way of interpreting the revelation, as the reputation of 
Mr. Baxter had swayed others to think well of the same. And when 
I urged tliat Dr. More, in his mystery of iniquity, and Dr. Gress- 
ener, in his demonstration of the first principles of the Protestant 
interpretations of the apocalypse, had done this sufficiently already, 
he replied, that these books were both voluminous and dark, and 
not easy to be pm-chased by every one ; and that, therefore, some 
short account of this matter at this time seemed to be necessary. I 
urged many things against this, as that this advice came too late, 
and that should I contract never so much, it would swell this part 
of my book too much, to keep a due proportion with the other dis- 
courses, and indeed make the whole too bulky. But after all, im- 
portunity and the respect I bore my friend, prevailed with me, to . 
say something to all those things, that he thought I ought to pre- 
mise. Therefore, not to spend any longer time in giving the rea- 
sons why I did not speak to these things before in their proper 
place, or why I do so now, I shall give my thoughts of this book and 
the first principles of the right interpretation of it in some propo- 
sitions, which do gradually lay the foundation of what I advanced 
before. 

J. Proposition. The revelation teas tvritten by the apostle John, and 
is a sacred and canonical book of the New Testament. 

I hope there is no Christian that will dispute the truth of this 

proposition with me. For, besides that the style of John may be 

easily traced in this book, notwithstanding t\ie^\S«teTitfe QS.>i3tv^%\!fe- 

Jectfrom that which he wrote of in hia goapeV wadk. e^\«^iXfe^,\xft ^^i^-a 

/requeatly make mention of himself, and t\ioXmV[i «v^Oa.^^w^itt 
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circumstances, as agree with none but the apostle ; as we see 
chap, i., verse 1, 2, 4, 9. See also chap xxi., 2, and xxii. 8. 

I know indeed that some of the ancients doubted of this, 25 Cains, 
a Latin father, mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. Lib. 3, cap. 28, and 
Dionysius, of Alexandria, who made a great noise against it for a 
while, as we see in Eusebius also, Hist. Lib. 7, cap. 4. But yet even 
this man declares that he owns it to be a sacred book, though not 
written by the apostle John, wherein he speaks what we must look 
upon to be altogether absurd. For if St. John be not the author, it 
must be an imposture, seeing his name is inserted in it as being 
the penman. So that if it be not St. John's, it is no sacred book. 
Or, if it be a sacred book, the author is none but the beloved apostle. 
But the weakness and inconsistency of this denies his reasons 
against this book, and are sufficiently though briefly exposed by 
Monsieur du Pin, both in his preliminary £ssertation to his Bib- 
liotheque des ^teurs Ecclesiastiques, and in his History of the 
Canon of the books of Scripture. 

And if this were any argument against the divinity of this book, 
that some persons have doubted of it, or denied it to be canonical, 
there is hardly one book in the New Testament that would stand 
the test ; seeing we find in the ancient church history that there 
have been not only particular men, but even sects of them, that 
have excepted, some against one book, and some against others. 
And we know that the epistles of James and Jude, and the second 
and third epistles of John, and that admirable epistle to the He- 
brews, have been controverted, as well as the Apocalypse ; of the 
authority of which neither Papist nor Protestant, Grecian nor Ar- 
menian Christian doubts at this day. 

And as all Christians do now acquiesce in the revelation as a 
canonical book, so excepting those I mentioned, and the heretics 
csdled Alogians, all the eminent fathers of the church received it 
of old. So did Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum. Tryph. Irenaeus hb. 4, 
cap. 37 and 50, and lib. 5, cap. 30, and apud Euseb. lib. 5, cqp. 8. 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. lib. 3, cap. 5. Clemens Alexandrinus, apud. 
£useb. lib. 3, cap. 23. Origen in Mat. and in Joh. and apud Eu- 
seb. lib. 6, cap. 25, and Eusebius himself, hist. lib. 4, cap. 28. Nay 
all the other fathers agree in this also, " viz., Epiphanius, Yictori- 
nus, Theophilus, Cyprian, Methodius, Jerom ;" and other authors 
quoted by " Eusebius, Epiphanius and Jerom," viz., " MeUto, Hip- 
poKtus, Victorinus," <fec. 

But foFmy own part, were all these authorities wanting, there is 
that in this book itself that would enforce me to own it as divine. 
For besides the augustness of its style, the wisdom of its contex- 
ture, and the purity of its design and counsels, there is something 
that I want a name for, that commands my belief and veneration, 
and insinuates itself into my affection and conscience, as if Christ 
himself breathed something divine in every line. But the clear 
Tiew of the fulfilling of the several parts of its prophecy, is an argu- 
ment that even several other books of the New Testament want.* 

II, Proposition, The book of the revelation of John was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Tb0 notion of Grotius, upon which Taia mX^x^xeXaSaftTL ofl^^ ^^- 
. eaJjpg^ is founded, is this, that the ««^eTi \aa^^ w V^^^ ^ "^^ 
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beast, mentioned Eev. 17, 10, are not to be understood of seven 
several forms of government, bnt of seven particular emperors, viz., 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian and Titus, and 
that Domitian is the eighth, who was of the seventh, because, as he 
pretends, he governed during his father's absence. 

The foundation which he lays for the probation of this, is that 
John was banished into Patmos in the reign of Claudius ; but that 
though he saw his visions then, he did not write them till Yesj^a- 
sian's time. For he must make this last supposition, as well as th» 
first, else his notion would be condemned immediately, seeing it is 
said that five of these kings were fallen, Eev. 17, 10, that is, says he 
and Hammond, when he wrote, not when he saw these visions. — 
But how false this is, any body may see with half an eye ; seeing 
these words are not John's but the angel's to him. And therefore 
the defenders of this opinion must find out five emperors that were 
fallen before Claudius, if they will restrict these H^ads of the beast 
to particular men. For if the angel spake these words to John in 
the days of Claudius, they must relate to them that went before or 
to none. 

This is enough to destroy this notion of theirs, and I know not 
how it is possible for any of their admirers to solve their credit this 
way. But seeing the principal thing they found upon is this, that 
John saw the apocalyptical visions in the days of Claudius, and that 
so all, or at least most of the revelation relates to things that fell 
out before the destruction of Jerusalem, I shall say something fur- 
ther to disprove this assertion, and to confirm the verity of our pro- 
position. 

Now there are only two things adduced by Grotius and Ham- 
mond to prove that John was in Patmos in Claudius' reign. The 
first is, &at Claudius raised a persecution against both Jews and 
Christians, and that being the first persecutor, it is probable that 
John was banished at that tune. The second is, that Epiphanins 
does expressly assert, that it was by Claudius that John was ba- 
nished to Patmos. 

As to the first of these, it is nothing but a supposition, without 
any proof; for we have no account, either in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, or in any other writer, that Claudius did ever persecute either 
Jews or Christians. And Lactantius de Mort. Perf. does expressly 
assert, that no Emperor did persecute the Christians before Nero. 
It is true, Suetonius says, Claudius Fudceos impulsore ChresUr tu- 
multuantes Roma expulit. And Luke tells us, that Claudius banish- 
ed the Jews from Bome, which occasioned Aquila and Priscilla, and 
other Christian Jews, to retire from Home : but neither of them 
say that he persecuted the Christians, or even the Jews. Now, as 
for the expression of Suetonius, impidsore Chretto, or Christo, the 
meaning must be this, that the Jews that did not believe,, going 
about the government at Bome, as they did everywhere else, (as is 
plain from the book of the Acts) against the Christians, and ap- 
pearing against them in a tumultuous manner, upon the occasion 
of Christ, complaints might probably be brought to the Emperor, 
wlio, no doubt, upon this account, Toomshed Bill of that nation from 
Bome; so that Suetonias having a coTiiusedTio\ioTioiCJ^ffirv^V\ss«^ 
easily be induced to express himself I3aia "woj. kuL^x^sN? V!EkA^.\kA& 
waa all that Claudius did agaiaat tToLO G\^lB^8atts,^a T^^^^xi^^ ts^^^2k>t^ 
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Vv? ^^^ument that has escaped Dr. More, but is to me unanswer- 
'lu^* taken from the 18th chapter of the Acts, where, after the 
T^^^d historian had taken notice of Claudius, his banishing the 
_^B out of Rome, and of Aqiula and Priscilla's being lately come 
j^^H that account from Italy to Corinth, he tells us of Paul's lodg- 
^% 'with them, because he was of the same occupation. But being 
S^^ssed in spirit, to preach Christ, upon the coming of Silas and 
^^othy from Macedonia, he goes into their synagogue, and rea- 
?^X18 with the Jews and proselytes there upon this head ; and hav- 
^g converted some, particularly Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
^agogue, and Justus, in whose house he afterwards disputed, 
Ciispus, no doubt, being thrown out of his office, and Sosthenes 
put in his stead, and Paul continuing to preach in Justus' house, 
^hich joined to the synagogue, the Jews are incensed to such a de- 
gree as to rise tumidtuously against Paul. Sosthenes, therefore, 
the new chief ruler of the synagogue, and the rest of the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, make an insurrection, and seize upon Paul, and carry him 
to the judgment seat, before the Proconsul Gallio, that excellent 
Boman, the elder brother of Seneca. He tells the Jews, that if 
Paul, or any other man, were guilty of what was lewd, wicked, or 
OQJust, that in that case he was obliged to punish such persons ac- 
cording as the Roman law and justice did require. But seeing they 
accused Paul of nothing of that kind, but only of doctrinal matters, 
relating to their own law and religion, he had nothing to do with 
them ; and therefore he drove them all away, and set Paul at liberty, 
which made the Gentiles fall upon Sosthenes, the chief author of 
this tumult, and beat him before the judgment seat, which Gallio 
permitted to be done, and connived at, either as judging that he did 
deserve to be so treated, or as supposing it might prevent the Jews 
from, acting so factiously and tumultuously again. Now, after this 
short, but exact account of this histoiy, it will .be easy to see how 
precarious and groundless, nay false, Grotius' opinion is, of perse- 
cutions being raised against Jews and Christians in the days of 
Claudius. For if there had been any such thing, or any edict for it, 
how came GaUio to tolerate a public synagogue of the Jews, and 
8u£fer Paul to preach openly ? Or if the Christians were only or- 
dered to be persecuted, why did not the Jews use this, as the reason 
of their accusing Paul, who to be sure wanted not a good will to 
have done so, and were not ignorant that tliis would have been the 
main argument to prevail with the Proconsul ? and had there been 
any such edict, can we imagine that Gallio was ignorant of it? for 
80 he must have been, seeing he tells the Jews that he had no orders 
to punish any man for his religion or sentiments that way, but only 
those that were guilty of wickedness or lewdness in life. If any 
say, that his temper was to care for none of these things, I answer, 
this expression may indeed denote his temper ; but I suppose it 
speaks forth not only that, but his principle and sentiment, as judg- 
ing it unrighteous to persecute, or punish any man for mere opinion. 
But, whatever this had been, had Uiere been any edict for persecut- 
ing the Christians or Jews, he durst not have neglected his orders, 
especially when the edict must have been so recent, and when he 
had what might have passed for a just reason. oi\i\^ Y^\i\%\vm^\i<5{sjQ. 
the party accusing, and the party accused, viz., \)ci«a ^^\»ft5Ya% V>^ 
be might have represented it) of the p\x\i^c i^ewi^. "S»\)^»,m^'^'^^^'^ 
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is too plain to need any furtlier proof, th&t Claudius, his bamshing 
the Jews out of Kome, was accompanied with no persecution, either 
against them or against the Christians. And this, Dr. Hammond 
confirms, by what he says in his annotations on the 31st veise of 
the 'Mth chapter of the Acts, forgetting, that this way he destroys 
his own foundation of interpreting the revelation; where, upon 
these words of Luke, that Agrippa, Festus, and Berenice, and the 
rest of the company, after they had heard Paul's defence, did con- 
clude, that lie had done nothing Uiat deserved either death or im- 
prisonment ; tlie Doctor observes, that the reason why they did con- 
clude so was, because there had been as yet no edict omitted against 
the Christians by any of the emperors ; and this was the reason 
also, says lie, why Gollio, tlie Proconsul of Achaia, said publicly, 
that it was not for him to judge of things that the Homanlaws had 
determined notliing about : for, continues the Doctor, though Cka- 
dius had commanded the Jews to leave Italy, by which the Ghns- 
tian Jews were forced to go away also, not as they were Ghiistiaiis, 
but because they were Jews, yet there was yet no law made against 
Cliristiaus, as such, at this time. It is true, be says, that Jolm was 
not only banished, as Aquila and Priscilla were, but confined in the 
isle of Patmos. But he should have given the reason why John 
was the only person persecuted ; however I shall examine diis as- 
sertion, and the reason that the Doctor gives for it in other places 
of his annotations. 

We come therefore now, in the second place, to consider the tes- 
timony of Epiphanius, upon whose credit alone Grotius and Ham- 
mond believe that John was in Patmos in Claudius* time. And 
here, by the way, I cannot forbear to observe the strange mistake of 
Dr. Lightfoot. who agrees in the main with these learned men in 
interpreting the Bevelation, in relation to the Jews befoire the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and therefore makes John to see these vi- 
sions long before that ; but has tliis peculiar to himself, that he 
imagines John was not banished there, but went thither TolontaiiW 
to pi-each the gospel to the inhabitants ; whereas John himself dew 
expressly toll us that he was there as a sufferer and witness for 
Christ^'hap. i., verse I) — ** I John, who also am your brother and 
oomptmion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesos 
Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos. for the w<nrd of God, 
and lor tijo testimoMy of Je>us Christ :*" so that, as this reftites Dr. 
Lightfoot. and oontinus what Grotius and Hammond agree in, that 
John was not in I'atmos as a traveller, but as a prisoner and suf- 
ferer, so it is enough to refute even them also ; for the words do 
plainly insinuate, that John was not tlie only persecuted man at this 
time, but that there was then a perseoutiv^n raised against all Ghiis- 
tians in ^enonil ; and therefore we may be assured that he was not 
in that island in the days of Claudius, in whose time we haTepnoved 
there was no persecution. 

But to return. Kpiphanius says iiidt-ed. that John saw his visions 

in Patmos in the reisni of Claiulius, Heres. 51, sec Vt and 33. Bnt 

can his single autlioriiy weigh down all antiquity that sajs the eon- 

irurr :* Shsdl we believe him rather than Irvnens, who lived two 

Jinntired rears Ivfore him, and was^ \V\e ?^\io\ar <A '^^'jtn^^the 

>cbo]aT of'joh n ii im self ? N ow wh m can V \\Kai« tiwBi^aBfc'^atAa ^ 

Jjvnc-us. IJb. r». cap. clO, ** if his uaiax: 'y\z..v\i«.ol \i\tWV\fw» -t qt^^ 
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beast) bad been openly to be divulged at this time, it ^yoTlld no 
doubt have been told by him that saw the apocalyptical visions ; for 
it is not a long time since he saw these, but even in some sense, in 
otir own time, viz., towards the end of the reign of Domitian." — 
And tJiat Ireneus had just reason to say, that John's seeing the re- 
velation was almost in his own time, or within the memory of the 
men of that generation, if not his own also, is plain from chrono- 
logy ; for he being the scholar of Polycarp, who was martyred in 
the year of Christ, 167, and being himself put to death in the year 
202, if we suppose that he wrote this but ten or twelve years before 
his death, yet he might justly say, that there was about an aige's 
difference from his time, and that wherein John saw the revelation ; 
for if John was in Patmos towards the end of Domitian's reign, it 
could not be sooner, in any propriety of speech, than the year 90, 
seeing he began his government anno 81, and died 90. And who 
can doubt but Ireneus does deliver here, what his master Polycarp 
had told him ? For aa none knew the history of John better than 
that worthy person, so none had better opportunity to know what 
related to this matter than Ireneus, by reason of his long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with him. This seemed a foundation sure enough 
of old to Eusebius ; and if some men had not some private ends to 
promote, by opposing it, might be a sufficient foundation to all men 
still. Let us, therefore, hear what this learned historian says on 
this head : " In those days, says Eusebius — ^Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1, 
3, c. 23, (viz., in the days of Cerdo, Ignatius, and Simeon, of whom 
he had been speaking) — ^the Apostle John, the beloved disciple, was 
yet alive, inspecting the churches of Asia, having returned after Do- 
mitian's death from the island whither he had been banished. — 
Now that John was then alive, it is enough to adduce the testimony 
of two persons of great authority, who are worthy of all belief, and 
were ever eminent for defending the truth, I mean Ireneus and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, the first of whom, in his second book against 
heresies, speaks thus : All the presbyters, says Ireneus, who lived 
familiarly with the Apostle John in Asia, do assure us, that they 
had this related to them from John himself; for he lived with them 
even unto the times of Trajan. In this third book also Ireneus 
gives us the same account, in these words : the church of Ephesus 
also, which was founded by the Apostle Paul, and was afterwards 
tinder the care of the Apostle John until Trajan's time, is an emi- 
nent witness of what was delivered to us by the Apostles. And be- 
sides him, Clemens likewise, says Eusebius, does not only take 
notice of the same time, but gives a particular story relating to him, 
in that book of his which bears his title, — ^What rich man can be 
saved ? And then Eusebius recites the story at length, which were 
too long to insert here." 

Now, if John lived to the days of Trajan, he must have been a 
prodigiously old man, according to Epiphanius, who says he was 90 
years of age in Claudius' time. For, giving him all the allowance 
that can be desired, viz., that John was so old in the last year of 
Claudius, and that he died in the first year of Trtgan, he must have 
been 134 years old at least when he died ; seeing Claudius died a.c. 
64, and Triyan did not begin to reign until the year 98, though 
others say, with more probability, notunlaV k.c. 10^5 . "^^^ ^Xi^b'sAfc^ 
that, it is not easy to believe that so tho\ig\itMMi^\BjQOTvw»^^^^ 
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should live so long, the improbability of what Epiphanius says, ap^^ 
pears further from this, that if in the year 64, from Christ's birfc^ 
John was 90 years of age, he must have been 36 older than Christ^.^ 
And if so, it seems very odd, that Christ should say to him from th«:::i 
eross, man behold thy mother, and to Mary, woman behold thy soi^k= 
For as this seems to say that he was at least as young as Chrisgn^ 

this account makes him an old man of near 70 years of age at ths 

time. Which, as it must suppose Mary to be a very aged person 
between 80 and 90 at least, so it contradicts the constant and un j 
nimous tradition of the church, which supposes him to be ve ~imr^ 
young at that time. Whence Baronius says, that he was but ^^d 
years old. And Nicephorus relates, out of an epistle of EvodiDusr, 
Bishop of Antioch, that the Virgin herself was not then 50, seeaog 
Christ, as he asserts, was bom when she was but 15 years old. 

Whence it appears, how litUe we ought to trust Epiphanius, in 
opposition to aU antiquity besides. Which made Drusus say, sd- 
mus omnes Epiphanium in multis graviter hallucinatum. And upoo 
the same account, Petavius scruples not to correct him ; for where 
he has it imperante Claudio, he writes this short note in the margin, 
mendose pro Domitiano. 

But the truth is, though I am not willing to detract from this 
author'^ credit, yet I suspect it was not so much an error of judg- 
ment as of will, or that which some call a pia FrattSj that made him 
desert the tradition of the church in this matter. For his telling 
us this story is upon occasion of an objection of the Montanists 
against the Apocalypse, taken from this supposition, that there was 
no church in Thyatira, when John wrote the revelation, which, it 
seems, he thought would serve another turn, if he inverted it, by 
telling them that John said so only by way of prophecy. Whence 
he proceeds to prove the verity and divinity of the book; and there- 
fore thought his argument would be the more cogent, the further 
he run up the date of the revelation, and John's being in Patmos. 
But as ihis was a poor as well as unlawful shift, so I shall leave him 
and his authority both, to those that have more time and leisure to 
consider them. 

For to me there is proof enough from the revelation itself, to as- 
sure us that it was written in Domitian's time. For it is plain not 
only from chap, i., ver. 9, which I touched upon before, but from the 
strain of all the seven epistles which John writes to the churches 
of Asia, that at the time of his being in Patmos, or rather before, 
there had been a severe persecution upon them. Therefore he 
tells the church of Ephesus, that she had laboured and endured, 
and had not fainted under tlie troubles that had come upon her — 
chap, ii., ver. 2. And so the Christians of Smyrna are told of t^eir 
tribulation, and exhorted not to fear imprisonment or any other 
thing that they should suffer — vfer. 9, 10. This being added, that 
they must expect tribulation for ten days ; which, by the way, is no 
inconsiderable hint, seeing the persecution of Domitian, from the 
first beginning of it, lasted about ten years, which, in the dialect of 
St. John, are called days. I might mention many other things, but 
this is plain, that the church was under persecution everywhere at 
tAat time, if it were only from those and l\ie IVk^ exi^reasions, " Be 
Ibou faithful unto death ; and to Ynm t\iaX. oNettoTttfe^iXi^wJ^'^. ^^c^ ^ba 
Mud ao. " And besides all these things, meiii^oii \s isisAfc ol «a. ecECk.- 
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kient martyr of the chnrcli of Pergamus, chap, ii, ver. 13, whose 
oome was Antipas. For the apostle John, or rather Christ, is so 
express in relating this, that we may deny anything in the Bible if 
'we deny this matter of fact. I am not concerned here with the al- 
legories some fanciful men make upon this name, when they tell 
ns that it signifies as much as Antipater, or Antipapa ; nor have I 
anything to do with the stories that later authors tell us of him, of 
liis being bishop of Pergamus, and of his being burnt in a brazen 
'bull, with other circumstantial matters relating to his person or 
deaUi. Let Aretha, therefore, Metaphrastes, Cedrenus, Pererias, 
Sniius, Baronius, Cornelius a Lapide, and a thousand more be sup- 
posed to mistake in their relating this story, yet no man shall ever 
make me disbelieve what St. John says of this matter. And I must 
haye further proof than ever 1 expect to receive, before I can be- 
lieve that all these authors are mistaken, as to the foundation of 
their relation, when they unanimously tell us, that this martyr suf- 
fered in the reign of Domitian. 

And now, I suppose, I have said enough to prove that John was 
not in Patmos before Uie reign of Domitian, And if so, the foun- 
dation of Grotius and his followers falls to the ground. So that 
these Corollaries must naturaPy follow from what has be^n said, 
and remain as certain truths. 

L Corol. — ** The visions of the Apocalypse relate neither to the Romish 
nor Jewish statCj before the destruction of Jerusalem hy Titus." 

X Corol. — ** The revelation relates to the church and her adversaries, as 
to those things thai were to fall out after the eversion of the Jew- 
ish state" 

Now, before I proceed, I must desire the reader to observe the 
distribution which Christ himself makes of the subjects treated of 
in this book, ch. i. verse 19, when he commands John, saying, — 
Write the things which thou hast seen, and the things which are, 
and the things which shall be hereafter ; where it is plain three 
things are distinguished. 1. The things which John had seen, 
viz., the emblems, figures, or hieroglyphical representations that 
had been objected to his eyes or imagination, from v. 12 to v. 19. 
Then, 2. The things which were existent, and in being at the time 
when John was in Patmos, viz., the churches planted by the Apos- 
tles, particularly the seven Asiatic ones, to which John had a pecu- 
liar relation, and to which he was ordered to direct seven epistles. 
And then, 3. The things which were to fall out hereafter, viz., the 
prophetical part of the book beginning with the 4th chapter ; as is 
plain from the first verse thereof, where, after John had written 
what related to both the former heads, he tells us that he heard a 
voice, like the voice of a trumpet, talking with him, and command- 
ing him now to begin and write the things which he was to show 
him, and represent to him emblematically, which were to be after 
the expiration of the other things mentioned before, which were 
■aid then to exist, viz., the then present circumstances of the Asiatie 
churches. 

So that this is a sufl5cient answer to those tli«A. c^\i^^^^Xva^» aJssa 
book cannot be supposed to contain a pTop\iec^ oiX3tvfe^\aX» ^1*^5^^ 
church for any long time, seeing it ia ft&ad. ^aX \3[i^ ^^[^^^ -^t^"^^- 
e 
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ftiedtyf in the terelation mnst shortly come to pass, chap. 1, yilnb 1... _l 
For seeing we have a double explication of this expression, ^.,^ ^. 
ehap 1, verse 19, and chap. 4, verse 1, 1 ask whether we are to stiek^^d 
60 to the letter of the first short proposition, as to reject the expli^ -q 

Nation given of it in the following places ? It was very proper, in _-, 

deed, when some things in this book did concern the then prese nW -f 
state of the church, and some other things that did relate to th^^^ 
fistare condition of it ; to say, as in chap. 1, verse 1, that the pro — 
phecy related to things that were shortly to come to pass ; becaus^^ 
not only were those things to be soon fulfilled that concerned th-^» 
ehnrches of Asia at that time, but the other things were tiien also 
to enter upon their begun accomplishment. But that we migli.^ 
not imagine that the whole of this book was to be accomplished 
shortly, we are told, ch. 1, ver. 19, and chap 4, ver. 1, that what re- 
lated to future time was to be accomplished and fall out afterwards. 
And that, accordingly, we might see the full extent of this prophecy, 
we are led down from scene to scene, till we are brought to the end 
and consummation of all things at last. And now seeing that we 
ha;ve proved that this book was written after the destruction of Je- 
rnsalem, we must desire oiu* antagonists to find out something eke, 
to which they can accommodate all the figures of the revelation, 
before we quit our interpretation, merely because they dislike it, 
though they can offer us nothing in the room of the same. So tiiat 
until they be able to enlighten our minds with another scheme than 
that of Grotius, which we have sufficiently, though briefly, reftited, 
I must be bold to lay down this further Corollary, which is the 
same with our first postulatum in the preceding discourse. 

8. Corol. — " That the revelation contains the series of all the remark- 
able events and changes of the state of the Christian church to the 
end of the world." 

And the same distribution of this book, into three parts I have 
mentioned, lays a sufficient foundation for another proposition also. 

Ill, Proposition. — " The seven epistles directed to as mauy chtarches 
in the lesser Asia^ do not immediately relate to the Christian 
church in generaly and therefore canmot he interpreted propheH- 
colly y in any proper sense, as if they did denote so many periods 
of time in relation to it." 

I might demonstrate this were it needful. But seeing it makes 
nothing for my design, which way soever men understand it, I 
shall say nothing to it now, especially because the learned Witsius, - 

my professor and master formerly, has sufficiently demonstrated ^ 
what I assert in this proposition, in his diatribe de septem episiolet- — 
rum Apooalypticarum, sensu historico and prophetico, published in his '^^ 
Miacelhmea Sacra. 

And neither have I time to prove other propositions that might ^^^ 
appear more necessary, only seeing the key of interpreting the^^*" 
Apocalypse, which the angel gives John, chap. 17, is so very plains — ^ 
I eannot but build another proposition upon it. 

-/K Proposition, — *^ Babylon the greats or the apocalyptical heasi "^^p 
fa^en in a general sense^ as it is repTi»eTrtcd, mtK \U Mveiw hxads^^^\ 
and ten horn9^ is no other than an emblem o;f the Bomonv wiw^—— 

Por beaidea that Dr. Cressner and otiKits'^w^ -^vx^^VSeqa/" 
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46zt itself is demonfltration enough to all those that will he at paiiui 
attentively and impartially to consider it. For seeing ^e angel 
^oes expressly say that hy this was meant the seven hiUe4 oity, 
^er. 9, and the city that then did reign over the kings of the earth, 
Ter. 18, 1 cannot imagine what he could have said, more plainly 
iq^n this head. 

But seeing he represents the empire, under the peooUar consi- 
deration of its being governed by a woman, who is called the greajt 
whore, or adulteress, therefore this lays the foundation for another 
proposition. 

F. Prop. — *^ The seven headed heastj more especially considered, as 
U is represented ga rid upon by the whore ^ doth represent Rome to 
vs as it is under the ecclesiastical government of the Papacy, or 
apostate church of Rome" 

This the angel does sufficiently insinuate, chap. 17, ver. 8, when 
he says, the beast which thou sawest, was, and yet is not at this 
time, i. e,, the beast which thou sawest is indeed the same Boma^ 
empire which was before, and was represented to thee, chap. ziU., 
ver. 1. But it is not yet, in another sense, viz., as now thou he- 
boldest it under the rule of a whore, or the apostate church of 
Borne. For this last ecclesiastical form of government is not yet 
come, but it is to come (when it ariseth) out of the bottomless pit, 
in order to go thither again, into endless perdition. 

And if this be once granted, then that will naturally follow, which 
I am to represent as another proposition. 

Prop. VI. — " The seven kings, represented by the seven heads of the 
beast, are no other tJian the seven forms of supreme government^ 
that did successively obtain among the Romans.** 

This the angel doth likewise sufficiently insinuate, v. 10, which 
can never be understood of particular emperors, at least not of 
those Grotius fixed upon, whose opinion this way wo have already 
refuted. And, therefore, seeing five of the forms of jthe Boman 
government were fallen in John's time, viz., kings, consuls, dicta- 
tors, decemvirs, and military tribunes, fas Tacitus reckons them, 
Annal. Lib. 1, sec. 1,) and seeing the imperial authority was that 
which was in being then, we have no reason to quit so plain and 
exact an interpretation, until more be said against it than ever has 
been yet produced to the world. 

And were it not that I am confined so much now, both as to time 
and lest this postcript should swell to an enormous bulk, I should 
not fear to attempt the demonstration of these last propositions, 
and proceed to others that would lay a further and more strong 
foundation still, of that method ofinterpreting the revelation, which 
the generality of Protestants are agreed in. But I hope I have 
said enough for this place, to secure the principles I go upon, by 
which the things which I proposed at first as postulata, are, I tMnk, 
sufficiently proved. And seeing my principal design in writing this 
postcript was to refute the hypothesis that Grotius and Hanunond 
go upon, 1 leave it to the candid and impartial thoughts of the rea- 
der, whether I have not said enough to prove it to be altogether 
precaiious. 
Aad DOW seeing everj one must see 'Vio'^ teluOci. \. \>3»^ 
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Straitened both as to tiine and paper, in this postcript, I hope the 
reader will pass the more fayourable construction on what defects 
he may observe in my performance, either as to matter, method, or 
the calcTilations of time which I have run upon ; in which, if there 
be anything obscure or confused, the study of brevity and despatch 
has occasioned it. But since I have advanced nothing in relation 
to future time, but by way of conjecture, nor indeed asserted any- 
thing (in relation to that part of Uie prophecy which is fulfilled dog- 
matically and positively, but only proposed my thoughts, after the 
manner of a rational probability, I suppose no man will think it 
worth his while to ms^e a noise about little mistakes, that perhaps 
I may have been guilty of, through haste or inadvertency. But if any 
person shall take occasion, from what I have said, to study the 
apocalypse to better advantage than I have attained to do, and shall 
give the world a better bmlt, and more clearly connected scheme of 
the visions of this book, I assure him that none shall more rejoice 
in such a performance than I, and I shall be one of the first to re- 
turn him thanks for refuting me. For " truth " is aU I seek after, 
and that it may ever, and in all respects prevail, is, and shall be m j 
constant prayer and study. 



DISCOURSE 



CONCEBNINa 



THE CERTAINTY AND WONDERFULNESS OF GOD'S 
DWELLING WITH MEN ON THE EARTH. 



** But will Ood in very deed dwell with men on the Earth f Behold^ 
Seaven^ and the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee ; how much 
ieu thi» house which I have built ?" — 2nd Chron. vi., 18. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It was the glory and happiness of the IsraeUtish nation of old that 
the Almighty God took upon him the character, and entered into 
the relation of being their king, owning and governing them as his 
people and subjects, in a peculiar manner above the rest of the 
world. He laid the foundation of this their impropriation, by many 
preceding steps, in order to engage them to lumself, for the great 
and admirable purposes and ends he had in prospect and view. — 
Therefore, after he had advanced Shem to the dignity of the pri- 
mogeniture of mankind, though a younger son of Noah, he was 
pleased' to make choice of Abraham, a branch of the family of Ar- 
phazad a younger son of Shem, to be the root, from whence this 
remarkable nation should spring. And that they might further 
discern how much they owed to the divine favour, both in their being 
and their advancement to the honour and privileges of being the 
first bom of nations, (as God himself expressly calls them) he so 
ordered matters that their second parent Isaac should deduce his 
original from his miraculous and energetical operation, more than 
from his father and mother ; that both he and his posterity might 
see and acknowledge that God was their great parent, and was. 
therefore justly entitled to the sovereignty over them as his chil- 
dreD. And that he might engage ttiem sAK!i5Li\rc\)ci^et \ft>Kixsv's.^&^\s» 
makes choice of their third parent 3acob,\)[io\x^^"^^l«'««!^'^'^^'^'^^'^ 
of Isaac, to he the first in dignity and ^rwi^^^^, e^^xi. ^<^'s\-«5Jv.'0c^'e 
design of the father : that thus aVao tlie^ m\^X. ^<&<2k \Ja».^. ^\.^^^ ^' 
a 2 
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himself, and not Isaac, that raised them up, and laid the founda- 
tion of all their glory and felicity, as well as of that peculiar regal 
government he was afterwards to exert over them. 

But that he might hring them under his government as a nation, 
when they had multiplied so as to constitute one, he did not think 
it enough to have made a covenant with their fathers for this end, 
unless he had their own unanimous consent. And, therefore, 
though he had hrought them into Egypt, and made them to in- 
crease there ; though he had defeated the attempts of Pharoah and 
his people, and brought them out from thence by a series of mi- 
racles; though he had enriched them with'Egyptian spoils, andde- 
stroyed their insulting enemies by the same miracle by which he 
preserved them, yet still he would be their king only with their own 
consent. And as this was given by them, in their agreement to 
follow the conduct of God and of Moses his servant, so was it rati- 
fied by the ordinance of the passover, and solemnly celebrated in 
an universal triumph and song of praise to their God and king, 
upon the defeat and destruction of Pharoah and his army by the 
waves of the red sea. 

Upon this foundation it was that he took up his special residence 
among them, taking them uifder his immediate protection, giving 
them laws, manifesting himself unto them, and, in a word, ruling 
and governing them as a father his children, a shepherd his flock, 
a master his servants, a doctor bis scholars, a king his subjects, or 
a general his army ; for, under all these relations, he represents 
his relation to Israel; and his government of them. But of all these, 
the character and relation of king is that which he delights to be 
known most by, as being indeed most peculiarly appropriated to 
him. So that *Josephu3 had just reason to call this ancient go- 
vernment a divine one, or a theocraty. For to this purpose Moses 
himself speaks, when he tells them, that they were " an holy people 
unto the Lord their God; for that the Lord had chosen them to be 
a special people to himself, above all the people that are upon the 
face of the earth." Upon which account he tells them it was ihsA 
God made a covenant with them in Horeb, the substantial part of 
which was contained in the decalogue. And hence it was that they 
ever afterwards owned themselves the subjects of God in a peculiar 
sense, in which no other nation stood related to him. Therefore, 
the psalmist calls them a people near unto God ; and pronounoeth 
them to be specially happy, above all others, because God was their 
Lord and king. And it were easy to shew, by the whole manage- 
ment of that people, that God ruled them as a sovereign prince 
roles his subjects. But this is no proper place for such a discourse. 
However one thing I cannot forbear to take notice of, viz., that 
besides the design God had of doing good to this people, by bring- 
ing them under such a divine government, we may justly conclude 
that he had further and more glorious ends in all this. And two 
such are plainly enough hinted to us in the Scripture. The first 
of these was, no doubt, to keep up the memory of the true God 
among men, wliich was in hazard otherwise to be obliterated, through 
tAa idolatry in worship, and corruplionmTCLOx^%,\]i[ifi&ha.d infected 
t/je world, to such a degree, that even l\i^ 3eYf&\>DLen:ka^\ft^ <:o\^ 

• Ub. 2, oout. Appioa, 'IVIV. 
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hardly be restrained from falling in with such universally received 
customs. The wisdom and goodness of God was such to the race 
of men, that when neither the memory of the deluge, of the defeat 
of their project at Babel, of the punishment of the Sodomites, with 
Kuch like providences, had wrought any reformation upon them, he 
was pleased, after all other methods had failed, to keep up the 
knowledge of himself in the world, by this wonderful erection of 
the Hebrews, into a theocraty or divine monarchy, that thus other 
nations might be enlightened and reclaimed, or otherwise left with- 
out excuse, in proportion to their opportunities of knowing the 
Jewish nation. That this is not a precarious supposition, we may 
learn even from Moses, — " Keep, therefore (says he) and do aU 
these things which God hath commanded you by me. For this is 
your wisdom in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these 
statutes, and say, surely this great nation is a wise and imderstand- 
ing people. For what nation is there so great, who hath God so 
nigh unto it, as the Lord our God is in all things, that we call upon 
him for ? and what nation is there so great that hath statutes and 
judgments so righteous as all this law which I set before you this 
day ?" And to the same purpose speaks Solomon here, in this very 
chapter where our text is : " Moreover concerning the stranger, 
"which is not of the people Israel, but is come from a far country, 
for thy great names sake, and thy mighty hand, and thy stretched 
out arm ; if they come and pray in this house, then hear thou from 
' the heavens, thy dwelling-place, and do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to thee for, that all people of the earth may know 
thy name and fear thee, as doth thy people Israel." 

Another great end God had in this wonderful erection of the 
Israelites, was to pave the way for Christianity, as the whole New 
Testament, particularly the determination of the Apostolical synod 
at Jerusalem, and the demonstration of this in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, doth plainly show. For tlie whole Mosaical law of rites 
and ceremonies was but a subservient institution made use of as a 
fence to the moral law contained in the ten commandments, which 
our Saviour sums up in love to God, and to our neighbour as our- 
selves, assuring us that these were all that was material, moral, and 
of perpetual use that the law and prophetical writings did contain. 
And even Moses himself tells the IsraeUtes the same thing, when 
he represents the covenant between God and them to stand in the 
decaiogiie. For the Lord, says he, spake to you with an audible 
and articulate voice from Moimt Sinai ; (though without assuming 
any shape or similitude to prevent idolatry ; and the Lord declared 
thus unto you his covenant, even ten commandments, which he 
wrote upon two tables of stone. "Whence the Apostle speaks of the 
Mosaical law in a very contemptible manner, as to the ceremonial 
part of it, in regard of the Christian institution. For sometimes he 
calls it the law of a carnal commandment. Sometimes he calls its 
ordinances beggarly inidiments. And elsewhere tells us plainly, 
that its institutions were merely carnal or political, imposed on the 
Jews until the institution of Christianity, which he calls the time 
of reformation. So that we could never give any satiafactorY re«^ 
Mon why God did enjoin those ancient T\leavi\\Xi?»\vJsN\%Ov.^^^ 
etricinesa, if we did not consider them \io\ife ol a. Vr^\t^^'«»^^'^«sA. 
iaaUtutioB, relating to the heavei^ dis^wissiaoii ^1 Q?ims»>^MSiS:i>^ 
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dark, yet significant hieroglyphics or emblems thereof, in regard df 
which the law was the Jewish schoolmaster leading them nnto, and 
pointing out unto them our Lord Jesus Christ. Whence we are 
assured, that the law was only a shadow of good things to come, but 
was not the true or perfect image of them. So that there is as great 
a difference between Judaism and Christianity, in relation to heaven 
and the perfection thereof, as there is between the dark shadow and 
curious image or picture of a man, or any other thing. 

Nay the apostle runs the difference yet higher, when he makes 
this such as is between the shadow and body itself. For, says he, the 
Jewish ordinances, such as their meats and drinks, their holy days, 
and their new moons and sabbaths, were all but a shadow of things 
to come ; but the body (or substance, anti-type, and completion, to 
which all these referred) was of Christ, that is, consisted of his 
actions and institutions. And in hke manner, we are told, that the 
Aaronical priests did only serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things. Nay, I might show further (were this a proper 
place for it) that the very periods of the Jewish dispensation were 
figurative of the Christian ; and that illustrious men, that make the 
greatest figure in the Old Testament history, were types of Christ 
in some respect or other. Of David the case is so plain, (as well 
as of Moses and Joshua,) that Christ is frequently prophesied of, 
even under * his name. And he that considers the words and 
scope of the seventy second psalm, will not I suppose doubt but 
Solomon is to be looked upon as a type likewise. I might shew 
this at large, in relation both to the personal qualifications of these 
illustrious princes, and the character of their several governments. 
But these considerations would lead me out too far for an intro- 
duction. 1 shall therefore only take notice of this here, that both 
the Jewish church and state were arrived to the highest step and 
pitch in Solomon's time. For then was the Ark, the most eminent 
symbol of God's presence with and dwelling among the Jews, taken 
from a portable habitation and moveable condition, and placed in a 
fixed house and most magnificent palace. Whence it came to pass 
that the temple and the ark became the most illustrious of all the 
types of Christ, as we shall afterwards have occasion to observe 
fiirttier. 

In this temple, God is said, as elsewhere, so here in our text, to 
dwell, or take up his habitation, as the Syriac and Arabic versions 
render it. And this being the only word of the text that requires 
any critical survey, it may not be amiss to take some notice of it, 
before we come to explain the words doctrinally. The Hebrew 
word J\in signifies properly to sit or rest, to dwell or remain in any 
place, as an house or habitation. It is variously rendered by the 
septuagint ; sometimes by 6ijce(i>, to dwell ; sometimes by cvouceoi, 
to dwell in a place ; sometimes by cjapoiKecj, to dwell by or besides 
one ; aird sometimes also by Ko^tffiai, eyKaSrtjfiatf (oagq,Kadi]fjtai, 
ovyKa^Tjuaij ko^i^o), &c. But most trequentiy we find this word 
rendered by KaroijcEO), which, as it signifies sometimes simply to 
dwell, so at other times denotes one's dwelling in a place, as one 
that hath a property in the same, (even aa e^ -msjo. ^o^^ \iJci9*. dwells 
jn his own house as the paterfamilias ox TDL«iS\«t ol \Jaa "\iwja^ «sA 

* See Hoa. 
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father of the family does ;) and not as a lodger that has no-jM'oper 
light to it. Of hoth which senses they that please may observe ex- 
amples in our best Lexicons. 

Now I suppose it is in this most proper sense that God is said to 
dwell with tlie Jews in Jerusalem, in Sion, in the Temple, and in 
the mercy-seat above the Ark, or between the Cherubims. For he 
did so dwell there, as no where else in this lower world. But yet 
we must not suppose that God is said to dwell in the temple and 
among the Jews, exclusively to the rest of the world. For God is 
said to dwell elsewhere in a more common sense, for which I might 
adduce many Scriptural expressions. But I shdl restrict myself at 
this time to two. And the first is, that place where God is said to 
dwell in the deluge or in the sea ; or as we translate it, he sitteth 
upon the flood. But the word which we render there to sit, is the 
same both in the Hebrew and in the version of the seventieth psalm 
with the word of our text, which best agrees with the rest of the 
pssJm, where the thunder is called the voice of God, and is describ- 
ed as a demonstration of God's dwelling in the elementary world, 
as king of the universe. And indeed the three last verses of that 
psalm discover to us both the more special dwelling of God in the 
temple, and the piore general sense of his dwelling in the world. — 
In his temple, says the psalmist, doth every one speak of his glory. 
For there he doth, in a peculiar manner, discover and manifest him- 
self. But that we may not imagine that God has confined his 
abode among men to that one place, he adds, " The Lord dwelleth 
in or upon t£e deluge : yea, the Lord sittetli king for ever." For 
the clouds above, and the waters in them, and the sea below, and in 
a word the whole world is the temple where God manifests his 
power. And though he be specially king of the Jews, and those 
that own and serve him — seeing in a peculiar sense the Lord will 
gjive strength unto his people, and bless them with peace — yet we 
are not to imagine that God's being said to dwell in the temple is 
exclusive altogether of his dwelling in the other parts of the world, 
no more than we can say, that God's being king of the Jews ex- 
cludes him from being king over the other nations of the earth, 
though in another sense. For if we were thus to interpret the 
wordB of Scripture, we must also say, that because God is said to 
dwell in heaven above, therefore in no sense he can be said to dweU 
in this world among men. But God himself has told us, that though 
the heaven be his throne, where he is said to manifest his glory 
chiefly, yet the earth is his footstool, where he leaves vestiges of 
himself. 

Another place to this purpose is, where God is said, according to 
our version, " to sit upon the circle of the earth, the inhabitants 
whereof are but as grasshoppers before him ; and that he stretches 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in." But, our translators had at least as good reason to ren- 
der the Hebrew word to dwell, in the beginning of the verse, as they 
have done in the end of it. For, the original word here is the same 
that is translated thus in our text. And besides, the whole scope 
of the chapter leads us to understand the prophet's words after this 
manner. For the context is a magnificent and elegant account of . 
the glory of God, taken from his creatmg Mi^^QisexmTi^'Os^fe-^'^-^^ 
From whence the prophet expresses t\xe ioW.^ oi\Jcio^^ xXv^i^.'CjissNvs^ 
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to represent God by statues and images. " What,** says he, " have 
ye not heard, have ye not known, hath it not been told you, that 
the gread God cannot be pictured, nor confined to any spot of this 
world ? For why, — He is infinitely greater than the whole world. 
But if he may be said to dwell in any place, it is everywhere. For 
he dwells upon the circle, or whole spherical circumference of this 
earth, and among all its inhabitants, though they be but as grass- 
hoppers in his sight, which hop up and down upon its superfioe. 
But neither is he confined to this little terraqueous globe, for he 
dwells above also in the celestial regions, having stretched them 
forth as a tent to dwell in." So that it is plain here that God is 
said to dwell not only in the temple, and among the Jews, but every- 
where also in the whole world. And, therefore, immediately after 
these words, the prophet gives us an account of some eflKsots of his 
government of the world, as evidences of his dwelling upon it as 
the rightful, powerful, and just king thereof. For, says Isaiah, " he 
bringeth the princes to nothing, and maketh the judges of the earth 
as vanity. He bringeth out all the hosts of created things by num- 
ber, calUng them all by names ; making them to serve the purposes 
for which he made them. He gives power to the saint ; and, as h^ 
gives the young men and the strong frequent proofs of their own 
weakness, so he gives his own faithful servants many evidences of 
his tenderness and kindness, as well as of his power in supporting 
them. 

This, therefore, and the like phrases, as they are to be understood 
in a comparative sense, so to understand the meaning of this ex- 
pression, we must strip it of its metaphor. For, dwelling is not 
only attributed to persons, but to virtues or other things. Thus 
the Scripture tells us, that in the days of Christ, " Judgment should 
dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful 
fields." Where it is plain, that the dwelling of judgment must im- 
port no more, but the discovery of it, and the faithful execution or 
practice thereof. So that when God is said to dwell in any place, 
nothing else can be understood but '* his manifesting himself in the 
continued acts of his providence and care, in a way of power, jus- 
tice, or kindness." 

Thus he is said to dwell upon the flood, and upon the circle of 
the earth, in as far as he manifests his government of this lower 
world by his providence. For this kingdom of his ruletb over all ; 
and this way, and by his works of creation, he makes known his 
eternal power and godhead. For " he leaves not himself without 
witness even among heathens and barbarians; for in him all things 
live, and move, and have their being." 

But, in a more special sense, he is said to have dwelt among the 
Jews, as I have already observed, especially after the temple was 
built. For then, and there it was, that he gave more conspicuous 
discoveries of himself than to all the world besides. Now it is re- 
markable that God speaks of his dwelling in the temple, in such a 
manner, as if he had not dwelt in any place before. For, when 
David tells Nathan that he intended to build a house for God to 
dwell in, the Lord speaks to the prophet thus, — " Go tell my ser- 
rant, David, thus saith the Lord, sha\t\i\vo\x\i\jJ!\dLTafc ^\i^\sAiafor 
me to dwell in. Whereas I have not dweUm «sv^ \\o\»fc ^\iQft \5afe 
time that I brought the children ol lsxfte\ o\i\» ol 1E»«5^\^\swi.\a!i^ 
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talked in a tent and tabernacle," <S:c. And yet it cannot be sup- 
posed that God in no sense dwelt in the tabernacle, and among 
Israel, before the building of the temple. For God had not only 
assured the Israelites, that "in all places where he should record 
his name, he would come imto them and bless them. Only, in a 
more peculiar sense, he is said to have dwelt in the temple than in 
the tabernacle, upon the account of its being a more fixed and per- 
manent place of abode. Whence we see, that a more eminent sense 
of a word must not be taken as exclusive of other acceptations and 
accommodations of the same. 

For we must remember that God is said to dwell in heaven in a 
more peculiar sense than he ever dwelt in the temple ; seeing there 
he manifests his glory in a far more wonderful and excellent man- 
ner than all that with which he filled the temple of old. Therefore 
Solomon, in the words of our text, is ravished with wonder, to 
think, " that seeing the heavens could not contain God, he should 
yet condescend, in any sense, to dwell with men on the earth, and 
in the temple he had made." And, therefore, St. Stephen speaks 
after this manner to the Jews, who boasted of their temple, as if 
God had confined his presence to them and it : " It is true," says 
he, " Solomon built God a house. Howbeit, the Most High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands, as, saith the prophet. Heaven 
is my throne, and earth is my footstool. What house, then, will ye 
build me, saith the Lord ? or, what is the place of my rest ? Hath 
not my hand made all these things ?" 

And surely if God was said to dwell in the temple, and among 
the Jews of old, we have just reason to believe that he does so in 
the Christian church. For, though we should not be able to give 
instances where this word dwelling is used in this sense, yet, if we 
find the thing itself asserted in other ways of speaking, it is enough 
to us. Now, I suppose we will grant, that in what place soever we 
come to worship, some object of adoration is supposed to be there. 
And I think that the woman of Samaria and our Saviour both sup- 
pose this, when they discourse of God's being worshipped in the 
temples of Samaria and Jerusalem ; for a temple, without a relation 
to a Deity dwelling in it, is a contradiction in the sense both of 
Jews and Pagans. Now, says our Saviour to the woman of Sama- 
ria, " the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, shall any worship the Father. And yet I must tell you 
(says he), that there is no comparison to be made between your 
temple and that at Jerusalem, seeing God never owned your temple 
as he has done that ; neither can ye ever prove that God dwelt in 
your temple, as we know he has done in the other. However, says 
he, the time is coming when he will not confine his abode in such 
a manner as he did to the Jewish temple of old, to any particular 
places ; but, wherever there are spiritual and true worshippers of 
God, there will he manifest himself.* And if, therefore, God send 
his ordinances anywhere, and have true worshippers, we may justly 
say that God dwells in that place. For if Satan be said to dwell, 
where he prevails and has many servants, why may we not, upon 
the same reason, say that God dwells in the church and among his 
people; especially when we remember that Ih^ church. ia caXled 
*' an bouse and holy temple of the liOtOi, W\\\. -vr^ lot \fl\.\v^Y\sa&kSSKv 
of God tbrovLgh the Spirit ?" And suxeV^ . VL ^^I'&xfe OaeN.S&Vi\s>& 
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Spirit, God may justiy be said to dwell, we are assured that God 
dwells in the Christian church, where his ordinances are ; for he 
has promised to be with his servants even unto the end of the 
world. And this is so certain, that he has told us, that " where two 
or three are gathered together in his name, there he will be also in 
the midst of them. 

But I confess there is a higher acceptation of God's dwelling 
than all these I have mentioned, when this phrase is used in rela- 
tion to Christ. For the word is taken sometimes in this most pe- 
culiar and proper sense, when we are told, " that all the fiilness of 
the Godhead dwells in him bodily," or substantially, and not in a 
'figurative sense, in which sense more or less he is said to dwell in 
the world, in the temple, in the church, and in heaven. " For it 
hath pleased the Father, that in this Saviour all fulness should 
dwell." 

And as God is said to dwell in Christ, so is He and Christ said to 
dwell in holy persons, though in a figurative sense. For our Sa- 
vour tells us, '* that if any man love him, he will manifest himself 
unto him, and that his Father and he wUl come unto him, and make 
their abode with him." " Therefore," says he, " Behold I stand at 
the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me. For 
Christ is said to dwell in the hearts of true Christians by fai^. 

Thus having showed how variously God's dwelling in a place is 
used, that we may have liberty to accommodate this phrase to se- 
veral purposes afterwards, as our subject may require, I now re- 
turn to the consideration of this, which our text doth more imme- 
diately furnish us with. Let us, therefore, call to mind, that the 
temple was the most illustrious type of Christ of any we know. For 
it was the only place of God's public residence among the Jews, as 
king of that people, towards which they were to pray, in which all 
sacrifices and oblations were ofiered up, whence he gave his com- 
mands and issued forth his edicts, where he returned answers to 
the people, and where he was consulted for that purpose, and, in a 
word, where he manifested his presence and revealed his will — ^ik 
having been agreed upon before between God and that people, that 
this place should be thus set apart and dedicated for all these ends, 
until Christ himself, the fulness of all, should come into his own 
temple. For which purposes, after God had allowed Solomon to 
build that house, when it came to be finished, he and all the peo- 
ple do jointly agree to consecrate the same to God in a most so- 
lemn manner. In which work Solomon speaks first, as the mouth 
of God, to the whole nation, acting as his delegate or herald, as we 
see here from v. 1 to v. 11, inclusive. And then he acts as the re- 
presentative of the people to God, in that most admirable address 
and prayer he puts up from ver. 12 to the end of this chapter. — ^And 
God, upon the other hand, doth solemnly ratify all that Solomon 
and the people did and prayed for, by consuming the sacrifice witii 
heavenly fire, and filling the whole house with divine glory, con- 
firming thus the covenant on his part, as we see in the beginning 
of the seventh chapter. Upon which Solomon and the people re- 
/ara t&eir acknowledgment and thanks lo tlaevt ^Tfett.\. ■S5Mi%,>s5 xisis. 
merous and costly sacrifices, and keep seven Aa.>ja m^^AKnai.l«»aV 
^er ^th joj and gladness, as we see cViap.NU. 'vet. 4.— T . h&«c ij^ 
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Hiiioh solemnity, God oondades the whole work, by giving a distinct 
answer to Solomon's prayer in a dream or night vision. In whidi 
he shows his acceptance of this dedicatory address, and npon what 
conditions he does so ; annexing promises to them upon snpposi- 
tion of their obedience and threatenings, in case they turned rebels 
against him. Of all of which we have an account in the next chap- 
ter, from ver. 12 to the end. But if we desire a more exact know- 
ledge of this memorable transaction, we may compare this aooount 
of it with that which is given us in the first book of Kings, the 8th 
and 9th chapters. 

But it is time I should now proceed to the direct consideration 
of these words which I have read. And seeing there is no material 
difference to be found among the several copies and versions of 
greatest authority with learned men, as to various readings, I shall 
not trouble you further with anything relating to the verbal inter- 
pretation of the text, but proceed to consider the meaning and 
sense thereof. And this, I suppose, cannot be in the dark to any 
that will attentively consider what I have already said by way of 
preliminary considerations, especially if he do not only remember 
the work that Solomon and the Jews are now about, but read widi 
attention this dedicatory address and prayer to God, of which our 
text makes a part. 

Let us, therefore, premise this one thing further, and give yon 
the sum and scope of this admirable prayer in a short paraphrase. 

" O Lord our God, says Solomon, how happy is this people of 
Israel, who have thee to be their God and king, in comparison of 
whom, nay besides whom, there is no God, either in heaven or 
earth, who, notwithstanding thy glory and greatness, art pleased 
thus to enter into special covenant with us thy servants, shewing 
znercy unto us, and accepting of our se^ces, when they are sincere, 
though poor and imperfect. Therefore it is, our God and Sove- 
reign, that I am emboldened to desire, and hope that thou wUt 
fulfil what thou didst promise to David my father, assuring him ^at 
Ids house and throne should remain for ever, upon condition that 
Ids children should continue to obey thy law. Now, then, Lord 
"God of Israel, let thy word be verified, which thou hast spoken tp 
thy servant David. 

*' But while I talk of this, I am wrapt up in wonder and amaze^ 
ment ! Is it then so indeed ? Is it true ? Is it certain ? Nay, is 
it possible, that God can condescend so, as to dwell after this man- 
ner with men on earth, or to allow them to converse with and 
worship him, by so near an approach, and in immediate acts of 
adoration and service ? What, is it possible that it should be liius 7 
when lo ! the heaven, even the highest and most glorious heaven 
cannot contain thee, nor be looked upon as a sufficient temple or 
palace for thee to dwell in, or be supposed worthy of so great an 
inhabitant ? Is it, then, to be conceived that this house, built by 
one of thy finite and imperfect creatures here below, can be hono^ped 
irith thy presence amd residence, or be accepted by thee as th#. 
chief seat of thy empire over us ? 

" But yet, O Lord, seeing we have done the best we couldU Icjv 

here thy poor servant doth prostrale \ixmse\i\ieii«t^ \Jsvi^^ \ss.'Qsx^ 

name, and as the month of this tliy 'peo^\ft \ «aA, ^Tiws\a»%^^^s^ 

till/ promise to David my father. dotaQi\i\m^V5^>fe'^«kOa.\Ja&fe'vft '^^^^ 

H 
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thyself into this temple, whither the ark, the symhol of thy presence, 
is already hrought. Come, therefore, thyself hither also, and let 
thine eyes he ever open upon this place, and thy name, and what 
thou makest thyself known hy, he continually in it, that so the 
pledges and evidences of thy presence and love may never he want- 
ing here, hut that thine ears may ever he found to he open to the 
prayers of thy people in or towards this house, as the visible place 
of Uiy residence among us. 

" Whatever, then, he the case of thy people, let them be heard, 
accepted, and succoured, upon their sincere and humble supplica- 
tions unto thee, whether this be a matter of justice between man 
and man, in dark and intricate cases, which cannot be determined 
in an ordinary way, or a matter of public safety, when .their ene- 
mies are like to be too hard for them, upon the account of Hiy just 
desertion of them for their sins ; or when thou hast punished them 
by famine, pestilence, or any other calamity. And let not these 
thy favours be confined to native Israelites ; but let liiem be ex- 
tended also to strangers that shall come here to worship and serve 
thee, in opposition to all false gods and ways of worship. That 
thus the heathen nations may be allured and engaged to fiEdlin with 
thy service, and that the whole world may see thy glory. And do 
thou act, Lord, as the king and general of thy people, when they 
are engaged in a lawful war against thine and their enemies, that 
through thy conduct and assistance they may be victorious over 
them. But if they shall desert thy ways, and, therefore, justly pro- 
voke thee to desert them, so that they be led into captivity by their 
enemies, yet be thou so kind and merciful as to appear again for 
their deliverance upon their unfeigned repentance, reformation, and 

. returning to thee and their duty. 

" Now in all these respects be thou gracious to hear and accept 
this people. For which end let this place be under thy special 
Cjaxe : as an evidence of which, do thou now enter into this thy 

.habitation among us, now that the ark, the symbol, and monument 

. of thy presence and power is brought in, which we have therefore 
lilaoed in the inmost and most excellent part of this structure. — 
As a sign, therefore, of thy hearing and answering this our prayer, 
pour down, we beseech thee, a spirit of sanctification, zeal and joy, 
on all thy priests and people, and let thy glory fill this whole house 

■ as a pledge of all this. Hear us, O our God, in all these things, 
for thy mercy's sake, that I thy anointed servant, the type of the true 
anointed one, may be not confounded, nor thy promise to David 

: ,my father fall short, anyway, of its due and full accomplishment." 

This brief account of Solomon's prayer, and particularly that of 

our text, by way of paraphrase, may serve, I hope, to let in our 

minds plainly enough into the sense and scope of these words, as 

" to the import of them. And though our text be, indeed, a kind of 
digression from the rest of the prayer, and comes in therefore by 

... way of parenthesis here, yet it is so natural a one, that it may justly 
be looked upon as a very material part of this solemn address.—* 

.. . For without this we might have looked upon it as defective in some 

y.t ma% this being so expressive of the sense this wise man had of the 

.•/ wanderfalnesa of God's condescension to uieiiVTi ^ewet^, ^xidto 

:c Jjsatelaad himself more specially and pec,\3aioi\^. "R\x\.*\\. v^ -ass^ 

^li time to put an end to this introduttox^ -^wcX., anSk. \o ^TS«»fe.V 
zaaro immediately to consider our text. 
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Afteb all I have said to lay the foundation of onr disconrse, and 
to introduce our minds into the right understanding of this text, I 
come now to raise the superstructure, hy a more exact and parti- 
cular inquiry into and consideration of those things which are here 
proposed to our meditation. Therefore, having given you a general 
account of our text in the preceding paraphrase, I hope it will be 
easy to perceive that these words consist of three parts. For, in the 
first place, Solomon in this his exclamatory digression and paren- 
thesis, falls into a kind of ecstatical rapture, hy way of wonder, how 
it was possible or conceivable that God should dwell wiUi men <m 
the earth. And then he proceeds, secondly, to give the reason of 
this his admiration, taken from the consideration of the divine im- 
mensity, where he lays a foundation also as to the right coneeption 
of the way and manner of God's dwelling with men on earth ; see- 
ingwe must conceive of this agreeably to the immensity and other 
infinite perfections of God. From both which considerations he 
proceeds, in the third place, to admire how the immense and infi- 
nite God could condescend or find it possible for him to dwell in 
the house which he had built. Wherein, notwithstanding, he plainly 
supposeth it to be the duty of men to build convenient places for 
the service and worship of God, when God is so kind and conde- 
scending as to declare his readiness and willingness to dwell wiUi 
them, even here below. 

So that from these three parts of the texi Wd are led to ih^ eoi^ 
sideration of as many doctrinal propositions, in which all that i8 
material in the words is contained, which, therefore, we are to con- 
sider accordingly, and which are these foUowing : 1st That it is 
indeed a truth, but a most astonishing and wonderftd one, that God 
doth dwell with men on the earth. 2ndly. That the consideration 
of the divine immensity, as it is most wonderful in itself, so serves 
not only to raise our thoughts to admire that God should ever con- 
descend to dwell with sinful men on earth, but also to rectify onr 
apprehension how and in what manner God can be said to dweU 
with them, particularly in houses made with hands. 3rdly. That 
how astonishing soever it may be, that God doth dwell with men 
upon earth, yet, seeing God is pleased to condescend so far as to do 
for our good, all men ought to reckon themselves obliged to do 
what tbey can, both to build and ma\Ti\aMitOTts«i!^'«s\,'^'W5«^^!W^ 
service and worship, to do "besides ^\is\. \5aft^ «x^ ^Ji^'^^^QMft. ^^ 
majr dwell among them. 
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J. PropoHtion, — " It m, indeed, a trtUh, but a most astonishing and 
wonderful one, that Ood doth dwell with men on the earth.'* 

I cantiot believe that ye can possibly doubt of this assertion, or 
think it needs any further proof than what has been said. But if 
any should desire more, I refer them to the consideration of their 
bible, both as to the historical and the promissory, and prophetical 
part thereof. 

For, if we consider the historical part, nothing is more plain than 
this, that God never deserted the earth, nor ever wanted a church 
or people to serve him there. Though the account we have of the 
antediluvian world be short and obscure, yet we find that the know- 
ledge and worship of God was kept up then, from Adam and Abel 
down to Noah and his sons. And Enoch was not the only person 
who walked and conversed with God then, though he was the only 
man, so far as we hear, that was privileged with being translated. 
And, after the flood, though idolatry and wickedness soon began to 
over-run the world, yet we find God took effectual care by the means 
of Noah, Shem, Abraham, and others, to keep up the memorial of 
himself. And though Abraham's family and posterity were pecu- 
liarly blessed by God with his paternal care, yet the account of Job 
and his friends lets us see that God dwelt in other places as well as 
with them. Nay, the apostle assures us, notwithstanding the pe- 
culiar privilege of the Israelites above the rest of the world, " t^at 
God left not himself without witness among the poor Pagans, see- 
ing he did them good, and gave them food and raiment and frnit- 
fm seasons, filling their hearts with joy and gladness," preaching 
to them by traditional conveyances of truth, and by the dictates of 
their own reason, that God is, and that he was the rewarder of them 
that diligently sought him, and the punisher of the workers of ini- 
quity. So that, if when they knew God they did not worship him 
as God, the fault was their own. But, as for the Israelites, to them 
were committed the oracles of God. So that if we run through tJie 
histoiy of that nation, we may easily see what pains God took to 
keep up the knowledge of himself among them. He that reads the 
psahns of David, the proverbs of Solomon, the writings of the Pro^ 
phets, and after them the apocryphal ones, "will sufficiently perceive 
that God still dwelt amon» thSm, Snd never deserted them alto- 
^•tiSr. And if, after all this, we descend to the most illustrious 
period, when Christ appeared, and the Gentile nations began to 
have the gospel-Hght dawn upon them, which the apostle cdls the 
ftilness of time, we cannot but perceive that God did never totally 
abandon the world, even as to the true and saving knowledge of its 
truths, far less left off his government of it, as tiie supreme ruler 
thereof. For here it pleased God to draw the seemingly scattered 
lines of his former providence to a centre, by conveying tiie various 
streams of the law of nature and improvements of reason, that had 
crept through the muddy regions of the world in various meanders, 
to this one great ocean of gospel revelation, into which he made 
them disembogue and empty themselves; and by which these, 
separated from the purulent streams that mixed with them before, 
as well as the greater and nobler river wlincVixvfli. >iJtcto\i^ <&\]LdA«.« 
came to be swallowed up. . r^ ^ ^ 

Aad, as the hiatojicaX part of th^ biUe a)^w^ ^ ^^\ ^^^ V^ 
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ever dwelt with men upon the earth, so the prophetical and pro- 
missory part assures he will ever do so. His promises give as to 
know, that he will ever have a generation to seek and serve him, 
and that he will he with them, even unto the end of the world ; and 
that whatever attempts are made to extirpate the church, yet the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against it. And the prophetical 
part furnishes us with a graphical and exact, though often enigma- 
tical and figurative description of the church's trials and oonfliots, 
success, and victories ; so that though sometimes it may seem to 
be cut off, yet it shall revive again ; yea, when at last the city of God 
comes to he besieged and almost taken, it shall not only be pre- 
served, but see its enemies totally cut off, even as Jerusalem was in 
Hezeldah's time ; which, therefore, may be looked upon as an em- 
blem, if not type also, of the last destruction of the insulting ene- 
mies of the church of Christ. 

And surely, if ever God dwelt with men on the earth, he has done 
it since the last spreading of the gospel. For though antichristian- 
ism did almost eclipse the truth for some ages before the Keforma- 
tion, he never left his church without witnesses against these evHs, 
until at length he spread the light of primitive Christianity through 
the world once more ; so that these two last centuries have, in my 
opinion, outshone all former ages, excepting the first three, and 
have, perhaps, fallen short only of the first of these. And I know 
not that any nation was ever more happy in having the presence of 
God among them, than these three kingdoms have been, since they 
were blessed with reformed Christianity. So that, if God was said 
to dwell among the Jews, under that dark and shadowy dispensa- 
tion, we have just reason to reckon he does so among us, liiough 
in a more spiritual and less political manner adapted to the nature 
and design of the New Testament economy. Have we not reason 
thus to judge of ourselves ? We, I say, who have the oracles of 
God in our own language ; who have the ordinances of God so 
purely dispensed, and the design and parts of the gospel- revelation 
so clearly discovered, so demonstrably proved, and so evidently vin- 
dicated ; we, who have the offers of salvation so often and fervently 
made us ; who have the blessings and privileges of the Christian 
religion so excellently described, and our duty and interest so pa- . 
thetically and strongly urged and laid home to us ? Besides all 
this, have we not seen God taking to himself his great power for 
our defence ? Has not He rescued us from those miseries we had 
involved ourselves in within our own memory ? And may we not 
see, then, that in innumerable instances He has acted as our king 
and ruler for our defence and security ? Nay, notwithstanding otkr 
degeneracy, blessed be God that He has left us, yet many that have 
not bowed down to Baal, nor defiled their garments, in whom, there- 
fore. We may conclude God dwells, making them living temples of 
the Holy Ghost ? As the Scripture tells us, good men, in a spiri- 
. tual sense, really are. So that we may, with a little reflection on 
the history of these nations, find all those particulars of Solomon's 
prayer, as I paraphrased them above, verified in our own case. For, 
as we did engage ourselves to God and our Saviour, upon our fall- 
ing off from the Eomish Babylon, wYien-^fe xelo.Tcsi^^^^wsL'Ccv^wyak 
8o we may obseiTe God's goveminent. o\eT>v&\.o\v«N^\i<i^-vs.^'as\<5rQas, 
according to our behaviour towards \nxa. '^\ieft>^^ ^«t€ ^cS^^ ^^Ji- 
H 2 
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national apostacy, we have been punished by pestilence, fire, perse- 
cutions, and civil wars ; but, upon our repentance, God has stood 
by us again, and delivered us from all these calamities, even when 
perhaps there was, with many more of form than sincerity in it. 

From all these things, therefore, I suppose it doth sufficiently 
appear, that what I have assei-ted in the proposition is certain and 
true. And therefore I shall now proceed to consider this truth 
doctrinally, having premised already what is sufficient, I hope, to 
clear up the meaning ^f Solomon's words as to their literal sense, 
and^thereby laid a foundation for our further meditations upon this 
great subject. 

That God's dwelling with men upon earth doth necessarily sup- 
pose his existence, is so very obvious, as hardly to need our ob- 
serving or mentioning it here. For we can no more avoid this 
supposition tlian forget that men, with whom ho is said to dwell, 
are supposed to have a being. And, therefore, our Lord had just 
reason to toll the Sadducoes that he could not but wonder that they 
should own that God was the God of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and yet look upon them as not existing ; seeing it was not possible 
that God could be the God of the dead, who were incapable of com- 
munion with him. Whence, as ho infers the resurrection of the 
patriarchs, so he as plainly supposeth their real existence, as to 
their souls in another state. Therefore I hope I need as little di- 
gress here to prove to Uiis auditory that God is, as I need spend 
time to demonstrate that we ourselves are real and not imaginary 
beings. For I hope there are none here capable of that degeneracy, 
as to be more liable to atheism or scepticism this way, than the 
ancient Pagans themselves were, among ♦ the wisest of whom it 
was a matter of dispute whether such a monster as a speculative 
Atheist did ever really exist ; for though some were called so, upon 
the account of their deriding the Pagan deities, or by reason of 
their loose expressions that way, or their dissolute Hves, yet we read 
not of any that could be justly charged with this as their fixed sen- 
timent. Therefore, even the great f champion of the Pyrrhonians 
tells us, that Theodorus and Protagoras, Abderitanus, and others, 
denied only the existence of the demons, whom the Pagans wor- 
shipped as Gods, and that too in a doubtful way of spending ; for 
the words for which Protagoras was censured and reputed an Atheist, 
had relation to the Pagan demons, or deified spirits, and were no 
more than these. I am able to determine nothing concerning the 
Gods, whether they do indeed exist, or, if tliey do, what they are; 
for many things deter me from meddling with this subject. And 
in this sense also it was only that Epicurus himself was an Atheist. 
For, says the same author, Epicurus only denied God as to the 
opinion that the common people have of him. Nay the author him- 
self, after all his sceptical arguments, or rather sophisms on this 
head, doth affirm, that all men agree in the common notion of 
God's being, though not in the same way and manner. Yea, he 
sticks not to say further, that the notion of the being of God ever 
was, and shall remain to eternity, seeing the things that are done 
doooDStanily declai-e this, and are a perpetual testimony of it. 

■ — \ . — - — , 

* See Cicero do Nat. Oeorum, Maxim. Tyr. Vi\«. 

/ Sext, EmpJricufi advcisus MatUe . LVb.B, p.^Vd, ^."K^- 
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The existence of God, therefore, heing necessarily supposed here, 
we do immediately perceive that the thing which this assertion of 
God's dwelling with men, doth more immediately denote, or lead us 
up to, is, that God is capahle of converse with men, and they capa- 
ble of converse with him ; for seeing dwelling is in order to com- 
munication and converse, without which the dwelling of one with 
another is unintelligible, as being a sound without any significa- 
tion ; and seeing, therefore, dweUing and converse is not conceiv- 
able in the notion thei*eof, otherwise than in a sense that denotes 
reciprocalness, hence we are led unavoidably to conclude, that as 
God's dwelling among men supposeth his conversableness as to 
them, so also their conversableness m relation to him. For it is 
plain, that the word dwelling, and to dwell with one another, is a 
phrase borrowed from the cohabitation of men here on earth, who 
Uve together in houses and cities, as sociable as well as reasonable 
creatures. But as this word doth suppose mutual converse and com- 
munion between God and men, so we must remember that we are 
to conceive of it in a way decorous and congruous to the vastly dif- 
ferent characters of the infinitely perfect and sovereign being, and 
sach poor minute creatures as we are, that thus we may think of 
this in a rational and spiritual way, without allowing ourselves the 
liberty of any gross or vain imaginations of this glorious truth. 

Now having seen what God's dwelling with men on the earth 
doth suppose, I come to coiyjider our proposition more directly, by 
an inquiry into these two things therein expressed, viz., the truth 
itself asserted, that God doth indeed dwell with men on the earth, 
and the wonderfulness of his doing so. 

As to the first of these, having already said enough to evince the 
certainty of it, I have now only this one thing further to consider, 
viz., how, and in what way, are we to conceive of this ? And here I 
most premise one thing, which will direct our thoughts and medi- 
tations upon this head, that though we are not to limit our dis- 
course to the particular way of God's dwelling in the tabernacle and 
temple, with the Jews of old, but rather to the manner of his dwell- 
ing in the world, and in the church, and in good men now under 
the gospel, in order to adapt this truth to ourselves, for which I 
have already laid a sufficient foundation, yet the general considera- 
tion of the manner of God's dwelling among the Israelites of old, 
must be the thing we are to make use of, in order to the regulation 
of our thoughts, in treating of this subject. Now nothing is more 
clear and agreed upon by all than this, that God dwelt among the 
Jews as king over his own subjects. And therefore we must con- 
clude that he does so in relation to men still, especially with respect 
to OS Christians ; for though the Jews were his subjects in a pecu- 
liar manner, so as no other people ever were, yet we are now his 
subjects as really as they were. And if Christian nations are not 
the subjects of God in such a political sense as they, yet still they 
are so in a more spiritual and refined sense. For if this were not, 
we could give no reason why the New Testament economy is so 
frequently and peculiarly called the kingdom of God, and the king- 
dom of heaven, as we find it is so. So that hence it is plain that 
God's dweUing among men, (seeing lae 0LO\)a.^o «a XXveaYicsv^^sA. 
supreme ruler,) and his erecting his "km^^oia ^xs^oi^^jj 'Ocv^'wjl, ^«A. 
over them, mnai of necessity be looked \3c50ii ^a^^^i^xi^'oi'^^^'^^^^'^'^ 
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and of the same signification and import. And, therefore, as God's 
kingdom over men in the world is properly twofold, viz., the king' 
dom of his common providenoet and the kingdom of his special 
providence, or of his grace, so also God's dwelling with men upon 
the earth must be understood, either in a more general sense, with 
relation to his government over men as such, or in a peculiar and 
limited acceptation, denoting his governing Christians by the lows 
of the gospel, especially those that are truly such. 

Therefore, first, God may be said to dwell with men on the earth 
in as far as he rules them by the sceptre of his ordinary providence ; 
for, as the apostle tells the A^enians, he is not far from eveiy one 
of us, seeing in him all men uve, and move, and have their being. 
All things do indeed subsist by God, and have their being in him as 
well as men. But yet seeing the title of king speaks a relation 
to persons, capable of a reasonable and moral government, it is very 
improper to call God's providence over inanimate, vegetative, and 
sensitive creatures, by the designation of a kingdom, (as some 
learned heathens thought it was also to call God the father of such, 
seeing the title of father is more than that of creator,) unless we 
consider these accidentally, in as far as they have some relation to 
men ; and therefore I think some systems ought to be purged firom 
such theological solecisms. But to return: God dwells in the 
world among men, as their king and sovereign, in as far as he rules 
men, and all things relating to them, by his universal providence. 
And this is managed and carried on in these three great steps, or 
by these three things. 

1. By his protecting and caring for the race of men, and all the 
individuals of this vast family. Whence he condescends to allow of 
the character and title of being the preserver of men; for it is he 
that ^sposes of men, and provides for them, as he sees most con- 
venient, over- ruling all their designs and actions, and all the events 
of these, and limiting them as to their several stations and services, 
so that nothing falls out without his direction. But, though natu> 
ral causes work necessarily, and sensitive creatures move by sense 
or instinct, and reasonable and free agents act voluntarily, and many 
things fall out to us casually, yet all these are under the conduct of 
a wise and steady providence, and made use of to subserve the great 
rector of the world, in carrying on his noble purposes ; for heruleth 
by Ms power for ever, and his eyes behold tie nations ; and under 
this his kingdom, as even the heathens acknowledged, all things 
are. 

2. God evidenceth his dwelling thus among men as king, and 
carries on this universal kingdom, by giving men laws. For what> 
ever way God takes to promulgate these in the world, whether by 
innate ideas, or by sensation and reflection, yet still it is evident 
that mankind generally have agreed in the belief of the being of a 
God, and acknowledged an essential difierence between virtue and 
vice, and lived in the expectation of future rewards and punish- 
ments. So that the Gentiles, as the apostle says, who had not the 
law, did yet attain by nature to do the things written in the law, 

their own reason becoming this way a low to them. Whence it 

cszne to pass, that their consciences accused ot exBw&^^'Ciieo^^^Rr 

cording aa they acted agreeably to tliese ■5Tmcv^\^^, est Q^iJa.<grm^^, 

For what may be known of God was moniieftV. m XJnexa., <^q^\i«tcb% 
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sjiewed it nnto them. For the apostle sticks not to say, that they 
did dearly see the invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and godhead, by the things which he had made. Whence he shows 
how unreasonably they did act, when they ran into idolatry and 
wickedness ; for surely a right improvement of the above-mentioned 
principles would have led &em into a quite contrary practice. And 
of this We have instances in many of the heathen moralists, parti- 
cularly of the stoical sect, who from hence arrived at a very high 
and elevated pitch of knowledge and practice both, though the latter 
bear no exact proportion to the former in the best of them. How- 
ever, this is certain, that as the Jews are to be judged according to 
the Mosaical law, and Christians according to the gospel, so hea 
thens are only accountable to God for the improvement of their 
reason, where they had no opportimities to understand the import • 
of revelation as the apostle assures us. And therefore, 

8. This makes a third particular, wherein this kingdom of God 
consisteth, viz., " His judging men, and rendering unto them ac- 
cording to their acting, in congruity with, or opposition to this law." 
For mens' reason cannot infer anything more certain from the na- 
tural principles I named before, than that which God proposed Cain 
of old : " If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted ? but if thou 
dost evil, sin lieth at the door." For if we allow God to be power- 
ful, just and merciful, we must conclude that he will act agreeably 
to these attributes in his governing and judging men. And there- 
fore the psalmist speaks excellency when he says, — " Power be- 
longeth unto God, and mercy also, Lord, for thou dost render to 
every man according to his work.'. 

But 2ndly. God's kidgdom is taken in a more peculiar and limited 
sense, for his kingdom of grace, or special providence over his 
chnreh and people. And in this sense most frequently, if not con- 
stantly, are the phrases of the kingdom of God, and kingdom of 
lieaven to be understood, when they occur to us in the New Testa- 
ment. For by these, and the like expressions, the gospel economy 
and erection is to be understood. When, therefore, John the Bap- 
tist came to usher in this new dispensation, by preparing men for 
the reception thereof, he says, — " Bepent, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand." And in like manner Christ himself begins his mi- 
nistxy with the same expression, preaching that the kingdom of 
lieaven was at hand, or the kingdom of God, as another evangelist 
calls it, of which he gives this account. After that John was putin 
prison, Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel of the king- . 
dom of God, and saying, the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand ; repent ye, and believe the gospel. And because 
our Lord Jesus is tie great administrator of this kingdom, there- 
fore it is called, by a specialty, the kingdom of the Son of God.— - 
And elsewhere these expressions are joined, and this kingdom is 
called the kingdom both of Christ and of God, because Christ acts 
in all things relating to this kingdom as the great delegate of his 
father ; upon which account, it is said, that Christ is now gone to 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God, angels, authorities, and 
powers being made subject to him. For thislangdom of God which 
John and Christ preached as near at hand, was not fully erected 
ozz^ Cbnat'B ascension ; nay, speaking pioi^ef^^, T^aX. "ossJc^ ^osscsa.- 
tUudty bad triumphed over Judaism ix^ ttift e^ct^Nouoil^^^'^'^^si^"' 
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tution. For so our Lord himself doth expressly determine thi^ 
matter, when speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem and Jude(i^ 
he attributes this to his acting as king and general of his peopL^ 
against his enemies the Jews, though he made use of the Paga.^ 
Romans to do the execution. So that when h^ says, that then m^^i 
should see the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with power and gr&a^ 
glory, we must not imagine thatheintended to say that they shoals} 
see him with bodily eyes, but mentally, as beholding Jerusalem 
compassed about with the Roman armies, and destroyed by them, 
as he predicted and threatened. From whence it was easy to con- 
clude, that it was Christ that sent them on that errand, (as even 
Titus himself owned, if we may believe an enemy,) seeing he tells 
ns that these were the times of his vengeance, that all things miglit 
be folfllled which are written. Now that this was the first conspi- 
cuous triumph of Christianity over its first enemies the Jews, is 
expressly told us by our Saviour, when he tells his disciples, Uiat 
when these things should begin to pass, they were to look up 
and lift up their heads, because their redemption did thus draw 
nigh. And what he means by redemption here, is plain from what 
follows. When, therefore, says he, ye see these things come to 
pass, know ye that the k.ngdom of heaven is high at hand. And 
this leads our minds to understand our Lord's meaning in many 
other places, particularly in his answer to the Pharisees, when they 
demanded to know when the kingdom of God should come. For, 
says our Lord, the kingdom of God comes not "with outward show, 
pomp, or pageantry, (as emperors and kings do, when they come 
with great state and glory, attended by their servants and guards, 
and received with acclamations and all expressions of j(»y by their 
subjects.) Neither shall they see this kingdom by such visible | 
marks as to be able to sa^, lo here it is, lo there ye see it. For be- j 
hold, the kingdom of God is among you already, and yet ye per- ; 
ceive it not. But that the more full erection of this was to be after 
Christ's sufferings, he himself assures us, in what follows : "As 
the lightning shineth from one part under Heaven to the other, so 
shall the Son of Man be in his day. But first must he suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this generation," <fec. 

Now this gospel kingdom takes in three things chiefly, viz., the 

grand charter or law thereof, its subjects, and effects ; and allthese 

go under the name of the kingdom of heaven, or kingdom of God. 

1. The gospel itself, or the New Testament revelation of things is 

called by this name, as it contains the offer of salvation, requires 

faith and repentance as the terms of obtaining it, encourageth us to 

do so by many and gracious promises of blessings purchased and 

to be enjoyed, and directs us how to live by many excellent precepts 

enjoined us, and rules set before us. This gospel revelatioil, I sayj 

is called the kingdom of God, as being the grand charter and law 

of it, and consequently the great instrument by which our Lord and 

Sovereign rules us Christians. In this sense certainly we mustun- 

derstand our Saviour, when he threatens the Jews, that because of 

their infidelity and wickedness the kingdom of God should be taken 

from them, and given to others l\ial shoxild. xeceive it more readily, 

and improve it better. By which "we aift ^vjeiv Xa \aA'et^\asA.j3^ 

the Jewish theocraty should come to «.n. eii^, \iec.%M&ft oil SickKaiRi' 

Jecting Christ ; and that this sho\i!LOL not, ^xo^etV^ ^-^^^J^oaa^^fe^ 
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itrpyed, bnt remoyed from them to the Gentiles, where it should be 
erected under a new name, and in another and more spiritual man- 
ner be exerted and put forth. Thus the great charter of Christ'B 
^gdom comes to be called by the name thereof, and wo see this 
accomplished, now that the gospel which was first offered to the 
Jews is come unto us. But elsewhere the gospel goes under the 
ppper name and designation of the law of Christ, as in other places 
It is called the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, and the law 
of faith, and the royal law. 2. By the kingdom of God in the New 
Testament we are sometimes to understand the subjects of it, both 
'eal and nominal. For the visible church, or the external consti- 
tntion thereof in the world, comprehends both these, and is made 
^ of them. Therefore the kingdom of heaven is compared to a 
net cast into the sea, which gathered of every kind. Though at 
^Ast there is a vast difference made between true and counterfeit 
^objects, as appears by the sequel of the same parable. And to the 
Same purpose are the other parables in the same chapter calculated, 
^., that of the sower, and that of the seed and tares. 3. The gos- 
pel economy is called the kingdom of God, not only in relation to 
Its revelation, and subjects, but with reference also to its happy 
cflTects in the world, especiaJly to those that do truly subject them- 
^Ives to the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore we are told that the 
dngdom of God standelbh not in meat or drink, or any external 
hing properly, but in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
^host. Therefore the heavenly angels sung this song of joy at the 
lativily of Christ, with relation to his kingdom, that he was to bring 
{lory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good will towards 
nen. 

Now from the consideration of these three things, it is easy to 
observe, that the government of God over the church mediately, 
md of Christ immediately, is justly called the kingdom of God, 
seeing it is according to this divine charter and law, over such sub* 
jects, and in order to reach those happy effects. Whence we see 
bow God doth dwell in his church, and among his people, now since 
the erection of Christianity. 

But because true Christians are only the subjects of Christ, with 
whom he dwells, in a more peculiar and special sense ; therefore it 
is fit we consider this more directly and distinctly. I did indeed 
take some notice of this in the introductory considerations, where 
I cursorily made mention of our Saviour's vpromise to good men, 
** that his father and he would come and make their abode with 
them, whence he is said to stand at the door of our hearts, knock- 
ing there, in order to be admitted, and upon which account, when 
he is admitted, he is said to dwell in the hearts of true Christians. 
But I am now to consider more particularly wherein this consists. 
Now there are three things wherein God and Christ's dwelling in 
the hearts of true Christians doth stand, and which his Kingdom 
in the souls of the saints, and over their persons doth denote and 
import, 1. His taking possession of their souls by the enlightening 
and sanctifying influences and operations of his Holy Spirit ; deli- 
rering them thus from the power of darkness, and translating them 
into Uie kingdom of his dear Son ; whence they become the true 
mbjecta of tbia glorious king of saints. Thwa they that were 
ometimes darkness, are made light in Uie lioxdi, Ssi Q»x\<st\f^^Ri^ 
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as children of the light; the frcdt of the Spirit being in all good- 
ness, and righteousness, and tmth. And from hence, 2. They are 
directed and assisted to *' walk as children of the light, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord, exercising themselves always to 
have a conscience void of offence, both towards Grod«and towards 
men." So that their outward walk, as well as their inward frame, 
is conformed to the law and institution of Jesus Christ, shining 
thus as lights in the dark world, in order to the conviction of the 
same, and for the honor of their great master and holy profession. 
Now such persons are, 3, privileged farther by the divine protection 
against all enemies, visible and invisible. Therefore, as " every 
proud imagination and high thought, or passion in them, is brought 
mto captiyity to the obedience of Christ, and as they are strength- 
ened with all might according to his glorious power, unto all 
patience and long suffering with joyfulness," so at last aU their 
enemies shall be destroyed from before them, and they shall be 
glorified as overcomers, with power over the nations of their adver- 
saries, being set down at Christ's throne, even as he overcame and 
is set down with his father on his throne. 

From aU this which I have said, I suppose we cannot but see how 
God doth dwell among men now upon the earth, by the erection of 
Christianity therein. He hath anointed his Christ upon his holy 
hill of Zion, and given him dominion over the nations, to rule in 
the midst of his enemies. And our blessed Lord has taken to him 
his great power, and has reigned ; and the crown shall ever fionrish 
upon his head, in spite of all that hell and a wicked world can do. 
So that, though he may be provoked by particular nations to remove 
his dwelling from among them, and take their candlestick ftway, as 
was the case with the Jews, yet he has assured us, that he will 
never totally desert the earth, but continue a church in it as long 
as men continue upon it ; and that he will be with his servants to 
the end of time, so that the shout of a king shall ever be heard 
among them. And there are, therefore, three properties peculiar 
to this kingdom, which deserve our consideration. 

The first is, that it is a spiritual kingdom, not modelled and con- 
stituted as earthly monarches are. This our Lord tells us of^ in 
that noble testimony he gave to the truth before Pontius Pilate, 
that his kingdom was not of this world. But, 2. Though it be a 
spiritual kingdom, yet it is a powerful and strong one, above all 
that are in the world, able to break to pieces all that oppose it and 
stand in its way. Thus it is represented to us by Daniel, under the 
emblem of a stone, cut out of the mountains without hands, which 
yet increased to such a prodigious bigness and strength, as to fill 
the whole world, and break all the monarchies of it to pieces. And 
to the same purpose our blessed Saviour compares it to a mustard 
seed growing up into a tree, and to a little bit of leaven that leaven- 
ed insensibly, yet strongly, three measures of meal. The third 
property of this kingdom is, that it is everlasting, and not of a tem- 
porary and short duration as earthly kingdoms are. For the king- 
dom of Christ is said to be *' an eternal one, which shall never pass 
Bw^ynorhe destroyed; and that, therefore, the saints under him 
ghall take and possess this kingdom ioT eN^c, ^nqq. Iqt cs^^t ^sd 
ever/' For, though as to the present etouom^ oi ^5caa^ Va. ^^ 
world, CliriaVs kingdom must end, -wheuh^ aLe^ii^ew >S36 «n.«ftws«isX 
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of it to the father at the last day ; yet as to the essentials of it, it is 
certain he must reign for ever; and that of his kingdom there shaJl 
be no end. 

And now I have finished what I had to say unto the firsl^ inqniiy, 
«* How and in what way we are to conceive of God's dwelling on the 
earth, both in a more general sense with respect to mankind, and in 
a more special one wiUi relation to the church, particularly real and 
trae Christians." By all which, as I have sufficiently proved the 
tmth of the thing, so I hope I have guarded against all mean no- 
tions of it on the one side, and wild fancies on the other. So that 
having given the true Scriptural account of it, I presume to say, 
that it is easy after this to form a satisfactory and intelligible idea 
of it in our minds. And, therefore, it is time now to proceed to the 
next head, which will no less require some dose application of 
ihonght. 

Let us therefore now, 2ndly, consider the wonderfulness of God's 
dwelling with men upon earth. For seeing dwelling supposeth 
agreement and converse, there is just reason that all men, 
as well as Solomon, should admire how the great God can come 
down so low as this earth, not only to govern it, but to inhabit there 
(as it were) and to dwell with men upon it, as a king with his sub- 
jects, or a father with his children. 

And, therefore, I must now consider what is the substratum or 
foundation of this converse between these parties, or what it is in 
them that lays a foundation for such a coalescing and agreement, 
considering the infiniteness of the one, and the limitedness of the 
other. But while I propose this, and seem to start a difficulty 
against it, I find that this very thing that seems to make against 
this converse, doth indeed make for it, and is the very foundation 
of it. For the infinity and plenitude of God renders him equally 
capable to converse with men, as to make or govern them ; that I 
say not also that his government of men, which is moral and in the 
way of reason, is inconceivable, without something of this. I con- 
fess the limitedness of man seems exceedingly to militate against 
this notion, for we will be apt to cry out. " But how is it possible 
that such finite and limited beings should conceive of God, or be 
capable of converse with him ?" Biit, besides, that man is not so 
confined in his thoughts but that he can apprehend something of 
the divine excellencies, nor in his will and affections, but that he 
can aspire after immortal bliss, and pursue it according to the best 
of his understanding ; I say, besides all this on man's part, if we 
consider God rightly, we shall find a solution of this doubt, seeing 
the infiniteness of God is certainly sufficient to supply all our de- 
fects, as we are creatures, and so finite beings ; for surely it is as 
easy to conceive of God's conversing with men as it is of his creat- 
ing ail things of old, and governing them since ; so that if we con- 
sider man in relation to his baie natural capacity, as he is the work- 
manship of God, abstracting from the consideration of his adven- 
titious defects, as he is now in a lapsed state, we are necessarily led 
to beheve the verity of God's converse with him. And, therefore, 
though it was the efiect of God's mere goodwill that he made our 
first parents reasonable creatures, yet aXlet Yv^ TCi^'^ \3cv^\cl 'sv^sfia., '^ 
was vot possible that he should w\\o\\y exdxi^ft \)ciCva^TaYXi.\!cs& <tfs\>- 
rerse wiulst they continued obedient ; toi ii (jo^^ws^^V'k^^ ^<:fft» 
I 
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SO, it must have been either from a defect of power or goodness,—' 
to suppose either of which is equally absurd as blasphemous; for cm 
impotent or wicked God is as great a contradiction to reason, as 
horrid and devilish in the expression of it. Therefore supposing 
the plenitude of power and goodness of God. that the idea of him 
does necessarily involve, we must immediately conclude, that as 
God is able to condescend so far as to have communion with us, 
and allow and capacitate us for conversing with him, so he is no 
less actually communicative of himself to those that love and serve 
him, seeing his tender mercies are over all his works. 

. But if his reasonable creatures, who, because they are such, most 
also be allowed to be free agents, do proceed so far as to cast off 
his fear, and abandon his service, ref^ing to love or obey him any 
more, then I readily confess a foundation is laid this way for God's 
refusing to converse any more with them ; for in this case the Su- 
preme Mtgesty may justly be expected so far to abandon such 
wretches, as either to annihilate them or continue them eternally 
shut out from his presence, and under the severest torments that 
he can inflict, or they endure, without being extirpated. As, there- 
fore, it was disobedience in our first parents that broke off all that 
fellowship that was between God and them before, so it is the same 
cause that produceth the same effect still among men. From all 
which it is easy to see, that God's converse with an innocent rea- 
sonable creature, and his abandoning of a rebellious and treacherous 
one, are equally deducible as natured and necessary effects firom the 
above-named causes. 

That therefore God should converse with innocent and holy crea- 
tures, and dwell among them, when he has made them such as the 
angels in heaven are now, and as Adam once was, is no matter of 
admiration at all, as is vulgarly and too often asserted. So far am 
I from this opinion, if I may call it one, that I should admire in- 
deed, if God should abandon those that never were guilty of dis- 
obedience to him. Which yet I do not say, as if the worth and 
merit of an innocent creature were the proper foundation of this ; 
for it is the nature of God himself, to whom it is as essential to be 
good as great, that I do found this entirely upon; for I must de- 
clare that I firmly believe that the discrimination between that 
which we call moral good and evil, ariseth from the nature of God, 
antecedently to the consideration of his will, for I am no more cer- 
tain that God is, than I am of this, that he must will, as well as act, 
according to his nature and essential perfections. 

But this I confess, as I hinted before, is matter of the highest 
wonder and admiration to me, that God should make such crea- 
tures as angels and men are. For though he must love them, being 
made and continuing innocent, yet seeing he stood in need of no 
adventitious or external service or praise, being infinitely happy in 
himself, it was merely from his free will, in a way of condescension, 
that he was pleased to give origin to any such. But this I must 
add here, by way of caution, that though God must love and com- 
municate himself to holy and sinless creatures, yet he is not tied to 
do so, as to equal degrees. If all be happy they have surely enough, 
^uid God may act in other respects as te a\v?0\ ^^^ \icak\.. XI is in- 
deed a matter too high for us to enqiMiemlo «L\.^i3tfla ^^^aaMi^,^\ife- 

tberin tiie various degrees of the glory oi \.\ia 011%^^% «Jjiw^, ^<A 
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has not in the different formation of them laid any foundation for 
his communicating himseK to some more than others. And, there- 
fore, I choose to speak in the general as I said hut just now, that 
seeing God will desert none of them, and consequently makes them 
all equally happy in the essentials of hUss and glory, we have reason 
to leave lum to act in additional circumstances, as his wisdom sees 
fittest to be done. I know indeed that some, whom I cannot hut 
look upon as both learned and good men, do hold the contrary opi- 
nion, &at God may desert an innocent and sinless creature, and 
may therefore quarrel with me for holding the negative. But that 
there may be no logomachy between us, about the word desertion 
here, I do declare, that I do understand by it, not every thing that 
may come under that name, but such a desertion as denotes an 
utter withdrawing of strength, and withholding of assistance from 
the creature, so as to render him altogether incapable any longer to 
resist temptation, and thereby necessitates his sinning. Which, 
whosoever holds, and can free God from being the real cause and 
author of sinning, will do more than I am capable of conceiving. 
Though«at the same time I shall be very far from charging any per- 
son with this consequent, as his opinion. For I have long ago 
learned to impute nothing to any man as his sentiment but what he 
owns as such in express words ; seeing what I may think is a neces- 
sary inference from a thing may not be such to him. But to re- 
turn : I do confess it was not possible for God, speaking in a moral 
sense, to make a reasonable creature otherwise than in a mutable 
state, so as he might sin if he pleased, because otherwise he had 
neither been a free agent, nor in a state of trial. But this is so far 
f^om patronizing the former opinion, tliat it quite destroys it. For 
if God necessitated the fall of angels and the first parents of man- 
kind, then were they, in that case, necessary and not free agents. 
And if so, I must say a bold word, that they were not, nor indeed 
could be, as so circumstanced, capable of disobedience, no more 
than the wind and lightning are in the mischiefs they do. Nor will 
the metaphysical notion of the essence of the wills standing in a 
spontaneity, and not in an indifference, ward off the force of this, 
though it were never so true, seeing that which necessitates the 
will to act so must be the cause of the action, and of the soul's act- 
ing thus spontaneously likewise. 

^ But we must leave the consideration of man as innocent, and con- 
sider him <is sinful, in order to see the wonderfulness of this truth, 
that God condescendeth to dwell with men upon earth. This, no 
doubt, Solomon had in his thoughts in this short and abrupt ex- 
pression. For it is hardly possible that any person can consider 
this truth, of God's dwelling with men on the earth, but he must 
reflect more or less explicitly on the qualifications, if I may so call 
them, of the different parties that are supposed to dwell together. 
And, therefore, as the thoughts of God's greatness and our mean- 
ness are equally natural on this occasion, so likewise is the consi- 
deration of God's purity and our vileness, of his kindness and our 
treachery and disobedience. 

Now seeing it is inconceivable that two enemies can choose to 
direl2, live, walk, and converse togelhex as iT\e*Ti^'&,x«i\'Ksj5»^Xv<K^V!k^ 
Agreed and made such, hence we must "nfecft?,^«r^'^ ^Qti^^;»^^^'^'«^• 
Ood'B dwelling amonQ men upon the eaiVii,<i^o'Otvwi::^^^^^'^^^^ 
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and they are reconciled and made friends again. Nay, it will fol- 
low furtJier from hence, that according to the degree of reconcilia- 
tion that is between them, the degree also of their conyerse and 
communion must be. Therefore as reconciliation in general is sup- 
posed in an the communication there is between God .and lapsed 
creatures, so an outward and federal reconciliation lays the founda- 
tion of external communion with God, which was the case of the 
Jewish nation of old, and of Christian communities now ; and an 
inward and spiritual reconciliation lays the foundation also of an 
internal and divine converse with him. So that we must now en- 
quire whence it comes to pass that God doth so far condescend to 
men as to be willing to dwell with them upon the earth. 

And here reason would entirely fail us, if revelation did not help 
US out. For that God is merciful, could never answer the difficulty, 
or assure us that he must thus be gracious to us, seeing we must 
consider him also as just and faithful to his word. And who could 
ever adjust the measures God must keep in his actings so as jus- 
tice and mercy should equally compose his providence in relation 
to lapsed men? So that unless the sacred Scriptures did clear up 
this matter, we should have ever remained pendulous between hope 
and fear, uncertain how our Maker would dis}K)se of us, either in 
acting according to his mercy, because we were his creatures, or ac- 
cording to what we had deserved, as being rebellious subjects. Nay, 
without this light we may be led even into despair, by considering 
God as the rector of the world, and our offence, therefore, not as a 
mere debt, but as a crime even of the highest nature, as being the 
worst sort of treason. So that we might have just reason to s^pre- 
hend ihat God was so obliged to punish us, that it was not possible 
for him to dispense with his own law, as being to our apprehension 
not the law of his free-will properly, but the law of his own nature. 

How endlessly, then, might we run into such speculations upon 
this great and mysterious head, if the holy oracles of God did not 
dear up the matter to us, when they represent God as obliged to 
punish us, unless satisfaction be given to his justice for the viola- 
tion of his law, whilst, at the same time, they ^scover Christ offer- 
ing himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for sinners, in order thus to 
endure what should be esteemed and accepted as equivalent to our 
suffering for ever ? This, and God's accepting of it, solves all our 
difficulties, and dispels aU our fears ; especially when we see iMs 
actoaUy accomplished in the incarnation, sufferings, and resnrrec 
tion of our Lord. And without this, it had not been possible for 
God ever to have dwelt with men upon earth, who are at best but 
sinM dust and ashes, as the Scripture phrase is. 

This, therefore, being supposed, may it not be probable that So- 
lomon doth speak here obliquely at least with some reference to 
Christ's incarnation ? Should we confine the inspired writings, as 
we do human ones, there were no room left, I confess, for any con^ 
Jecture of this kind. But this were as unreasonable as it would be 
to confine the understanding of God to the same limited way of 
thinking by successive ideas, by which the human intellect is bound- 
ed. And, therefore, the Hebrew doctors of old, as we see in the 
practice of Christ and his apostles aXleryiat^^, ^\^*YDL\feT^T'5X.%<s5Mj^ 
(area after another manner than has \>eeti QiOTie %\aftfe. ^IVha&Vti- 
^um^rable examples might be gWen; \)u\,oix^0T\wcim«|wsS^<5^ 
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At this time. He that reads the words of David, — " Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, because 
of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the aven- 
ger ;" I say, he that reads these words, might, I suppose, be apt to 
think that David did only insinuate here that it was no unusual 
method with God to defeat mighty designs by very small instru- 
ments ; and that he tacitly has relation in particular to God's de- 
feating Goliah, and, by consequence, the whole army of the Philis- 
tiaes by his hands, when he was, as it were, a poor child, not known 
or regarded beforOr But our Lord applies this passage quite another 
way, when he interprets it as a prophecy of the acclamations and 
Hosannas, with which the common people accompanied him into 
Jerusalem. And again, in the same psalm, David tells us, " That 
when he considered the heavens, and tie glorious luminaries there- 
of, he could not but wonder that God made such account of so poor 
a creature as man ; adding, ' That he had dignified him by makiag 
him a little lower than the angels, and by putting all other creatures 
here below under his feet.' " The first or literal sense of which, I 
suppose, is too clear to need any proof. And yet without any re- 
gard to this, the apostle applies it altogether to Christ, and that by 
way of interpretation, and not of a bare accommodation ; as I be- 
lieve any person will think that reads his words, — " Christ must 
reign," says he, " till he hath put aU his enemies under his feet ; 
for he haUi put all things under his feet." But when he saith all 
things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted who 
put aU things under him. And elsewhere the apostle applies this 
passage the same way, when he says, " That God hath raised Christ 
far above all principalities and powers, both in this world and that 
to come, having put all things under his feet, <fec." But the apostle 
comments upon this passage yet more fully, when he says, — " God 
hath not put the world to come, of which we speak, under the do- 
minion of angels. But one in a certain place testified, saying, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him ? or the Son of Man, that thou 
visitest him ? Thou madest him a little lower than the angels ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet ; but now we see Jesus, who- 
was made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death,, 
crowned with honour and glory, &c." Nay, which is yet as won- 

. derful, several expressions of the nineteenth psalm, which 
every one would think do plainly relate to the works of nature, (by 
which men may see and apprehend the being and power of God), 
are interpreted of the apostles and their preaching in the world,^ 
when he says, " Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word 
©f God. But I say, have they not heard ? Yes, verily, for their 
#dund went into all the earth, and their words unto the end of the 
world." And, therefore, many Christian expositors, after Justin 
Martyr, understand Christ to be meant by the sun, that is said 
there to go out of his chambers as a bridegroom. Nay, several 
Jewish Babbies have interpreted the same expression as propheti- 
cal of their Messiah. And therefore, I think we have reason not 
to despise this interpretation, especially, when we may justly sup- 
pose that Malachi alludes to that expression of the psalmist, when 
he speaks of Christ under the title oi ^wi\. cil'Sci.^Xfc^Jivss^'^^^. 
Now, if man's dominion over ttie cte^Xxtt^, ^sA '^'i.^^K^^^^ 

creation, be interpreted as typicaV oi CVmsX, Vw^ ^'^ ^^*^ ^X^^ 
I 2 
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equal reason to suppose that God's dwelling in the material templn 
of old, was typical «Jso of Christ's taking upon him our nature, and 
of his dwelling thus bodily amongst us ? And surely he that reads 
the epistle to the Hebrews, where the temple, the mercy-seat, and 
ark, and in a word, all that liturgy, and even economy, are inter- 
preted as typical of Christ — I say, he that reads and considers this, 
will not think it strange that we interpret this place with a refer- 
ence to Christ's incarnation. But besides all this, I would have it 
considered, that our blessed Lord himself doth plainly suppose 
this, when he calls his body by the designation of a temple; saying, 
" Uestroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again." 
Now that our Saviour speaketh thus, in relation to the temple's 
being a type of his body, or human nature, is not only plain from 
the words tliemselves, but also from the occasion of his speaking 
them, the place where, and the persons to whom he spoke them; 
for these wor is were uttered by him, immediately after his driving 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple, to the Jews that were wit- 
nesses of that a-'tion, when he was yet in it, or in the court before 
it. In relation to aU these circumstances, he sees fit to let them 
know that the Si.eckina that dwelt in their temple, had now taken 
up its perpetual residence in him ; and that, therefore, though 
they should kill him, he would raise up the temple of his body in 
three days afterwards. And, therefore, the apostle John speaks in 
this dialect, wlien he says that the Logos, or the ancient Memra 
and Sch(.'ckina that dwelt in the temple, was made flesh, t. e. as- 
sumed a human body and nature, and therein dwelt among men, who 
beheld his glory, viz., resident in that body as in a temple, as the 
glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
So that the human nature of Christ is that now to Christians which 
the temple was of old to the Jews. For, as that was the only place 
of GodVs public and special residence, towards which the Israelites 
were to pray, in which all sacrifices were to be offered up, where 
God was to be consulted, and where God gave forth his edicts, and 
where he returned answers to men, and, in a word, manifested 
hoth his presence and will, so, when the fulness of time came, 
when the antitype of this holy place appeared in the world, the 
temple was deserted by this glorious inhabitant, who left it to ani- 
mate and dwell in a body. " For it pleased God that in him aU. ftil- 
noss should dwell, even all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." 

So that we have no temporal Jerusalem, temple, or ark more. 
For heaven is the first of these, and Christ the latter to us. " The 
temple of (led is now opened in heaven, in which is seen the ark of 
his testament." And we are not now imder the New Testament, 
called to journey up to, or pray towards any earthly city or temple, 
•* Bilt We are come to the heavenly Zion, and celestial Jerusalem, to 
j oin in with the innumerable armies of angels, in worshipping God, 
the judge of all; and all this through Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant, whoso blood speaks good things unto us. For there our 
blessed Saviour remains as our priest, making continual interees- 
8ion for us; where he offers up in that golden censor the prayers 
ofnllsadntH; which being perfumed ml\i.\\i^ mteas«j oit \vas own 
Toerita, go up as a sweet odour before Go^." "B-j iSV ^\il\.Osi aX. «8^ 

pears that Christ is the only medium t'^ougYk 'w\v\^V ^c^^ <iac»a. 

down in mercies and blessings to ns, and t\aon%\\ ^V\ti>i^w» ^t«tv^ 
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in petitions and prayers to him. In which sense he is the only 
centre of the converse and communication there is between God 
and men. And, therefore, he is our only temple imder the gospel. 
So that they that would prove their cathedral worship from the 
temple, seem to forget both what the Jewish dispensation was, and 
the Christian is. For the temple was the only earthly cathedral 
ever God authorized. And those who have attempted to rebuild 
this under a new name, and have aped that ancient, but now vaca- 
ted worship, as the Papists have done for many ages past, had need 
to consider how disagreeable this is to the design of Christ's coming 
into the world, and the nature of the gospel, and what mischief 
snob impositions have done to Christianity. 

But to return : Why may we not suppose, after what I have said, 
that Solomon had some eye to Christ's incarnation, in the words of 
our text ? " For, if Abraham sasw Christ's day long before : and if 
Jacob, Moses, and others before, saw this also by faith, and died in 
the expectation of the coming of the Messiah," why should we think 
that this was hid from Solomon, especially upon such a solemn 
occasion, that had such a typical relation to Christ's coming in the 
flesh, as we have seen? But if this should not be allowed me, yet 
surely none can justly deny but that the Spirit of God did so influ- 
ence Solomon in this his inspired prayer, as to make these words 
drop from him as relative to Christ, whether he actually thought of 
Bim or not at this time. For let us but abstract from the apostle's 
character and authority, andthere will appear much more ground for 
my explaining these words in reference to Christ, than there can be 
supposed to be for interpreting the above-cited passages of the 
psalms after this manner. For, as it is sure God had never dwelt 
among men, but upon the account of Christ's assuming our nature, 
so we know, and might make it apparent to all, (were this a place 
for it), that the Old Testament saints did all expect the visible ap- 
pearance of the Messiah. For is it not upon this account that 
Christ tells his apostles, '* That many kings and prophets had de- 
sired to see and hear the things they did," who were debarred from 
obtaining that privilege ? 

But supposing there were indeed nothing that could be so much 
as a probable ground for our explaining this phrase, of God's dwell- 
ing with men on the earth, in a relation to Christ's assuming our 
nature, and appearing in the world, that he might dwell with men 
as one of themselves, in order to be the better capacitated to govern 
us — I say, supposing there were indeed no foundation for my ex- 
plaining my text in this way, yet, considering that this is the foun- 
dation of God's dwelling with men, and of all the communications 
and converse between him and them, as being the only way to the 
Father, and he that hath revealed him to us, and in whose name 
we can only be saved — I say, considering all these things, I had 
good reason to take notice of this, in discoursing of this subject. 

And now having seen how justly we may admire, that God should 
dwell with sinful men on the earth, and lay such an astonishing 
foundation for his doing so, I might expatiate here upon the won- 
derfulness of the divine love, and the various instances of it. How 
"sstonisbing is it to think that the supretivft m^^cyKvost \<5>^^ti<3. ^^ CicA^ 
who was firom eternity the Fathei's deAi^\.,«sA\i\^^^Siw£tN^'8s^K>sRk 
his, should take pleasure in the lLa\)it8XAft ^\»r«s^ ^1 >^Jk^ ^'«^^% «!Sk. 
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have his delights also with the lapsed sons of Adam? — ^that he 
should pass hy the fallen angels, and take upon him the nature of 
man, exalting it tlius relatively above the angelical, by an nnion 
with himself, in order thus to render us capable of converse with 
God, and to be himself a medium through wliich God might con- 
verse with us. How wonderful a thing is it, seeing, besides the 
performance itself no less than a spiritual marriage -relation bewteen 
God and us dotli result, when we found upon this foundation, and 
approach to God this way? So that the Scripture gives us ground 
to call this dwelling of God, by the name of cohabitation, in a divine 
sense, in as far as God tells his people, that '* he is married unto 
them, and that their Maker, this way, has become their husband, 
and they betrothed unto G od as liis wife, in righteousness, judgment, 
loving-kindness, tender mercies, and faithfulness." In which re- 
spect the apostle tells Christians, that they were to look upon them- 
selves " as married to Christ, and espoused to him for tliat end, as a 
chaste virgin, in order to dwell and cohabit with him, in holiness 
and purity here, and in glory and bliss hereafter." And besides all 
these things, I might show the wonderfulness of God's love, not 
only in giving us Christ, but with him all other things. That he 
hath made such great and precious promises to us, that we might 
come to partake of a divine nature, and that he hath sent the Spirit 
to guide us in this world, and to assist us in our addresses to hea- 
ven, that we may be successful in them ; these, I say, afford new 
and constant matter of wondering, how God sliould condescend to 
be at all this pains, in order to render us fit for communion with 
himself both now and for ever. 

But these things being so frequently mentioned in popular and 
ordinary sermons, and so largely and pathetically handled in a great 
many practical discourses, I am not willing to spend any more time 
this way here. And, therefore, leaving these hints to be further 
stretched out by your own meditations, I shall say no more now on 
this subject, but pass on to the next proposition. Only I cannot 
forbear here to cry out with the psalmist, — " Lord, what is man that 
thoutakest knowledge of him, or the Son of man, that thou makest 
such account of him ? how great is thy goodness, which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear thee, which thou hast wrought for 
them that trust in thee, before the sons of men !" 

II. Proposition. — " TJie consideration of the immensity of Ood, 

as it is most wonderful in itself, so it serves not only to raise our 

thoughts to admire tJial God should ever condescend to dweU with 

men on earth, hut also to rectify our appreliension how and in what 

nanner God can he said to dwell with them, particularly in houses 

made with hands.** 

Besides all I have already said, as to the wonderfulness of Gk>d's 

dwelling with sinful men on earth, the consideration of the divine 

immensity lays a new foundation of admiration this way. Not that 

it is any wonder that an infinite God should communicate himself 

to finite creatures, when they are either innocent or reconciled, but 

that he should do it in such away as to assmethe character of the 

Mng of a little tribe of men, and act among them as such, which 

was the ease of the Jews, when he was "LotOl oi \5tife \3LiiiNet^^, tioy^ 

immense, as well as every where present; iox \)cift^\a\. oi^^^^i ^^ 

notes more than the latter, as we shall pxeseuiil^ «»^^. 
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Now, as it is plain that Solomon had his eyes fixed upon the 
livine immenuty, when he cries out, " Behold heaven, yea the hea- 
r«n of heayens cannot contain thee, our God and Emg !" so it is 
imo less perspicuous, that this part of his exclamation is added as 
uhe reason of his precedent astonishment, at the thoughts of God's 
dwelling with men on the earth. And if we do also consider the 
same words with relation to the last clause of our text, which is hy 
vay of inference jfrom hoth the former parts, and where he says, 
■• How then can God dwell in this house which I have huilt ?" it 
"vnJl be no less plain to us than either of the former, that he does 
sot only speak these last words by way of admiration, but doth also 
suggest to our thoughts, how we are to judge of God's dwelling in 
the temple, and consequently in any place where his ordinances are 
purely ^spensed ; seeing the consideration of God's immensity is 
sufficient to banish all carnal and gross ideas of this truth from our 
minds. 

And, therefore, we are led in here to think of God's immensity in 
itself, and then to consider it in relation both to the precedent 
and subsequent truth. And accordingly we have now a three- 
Cold inquiiy before us. 

I. How we are to conceive of GotPs immensity. 

II. JFhat recuon this doth afford us for admiring the condescension 
ofOod, in dwelling with men on the earth. 

III. How we ought to improve this, in regulating owr conceptions as 
to the manner of Gods dwelling with men here below, particularly 
in houses made with hands. 

1. Therefore we are led to consider the divine immensity, as to 
the conception we ought to have of this attribute. 

But, though this naturally falls in my way here to be considered, 
X must confess I am exceecQngly at a loss what to say on so dark a 
Subject. For what can a finite mind apprehend of infinity ? Even 
Solomon's capacious soul was far too narrow to grasp the full notion 
c^f it, and, therefore, he chose here rather to believe and admire it, 
than attempt to define or explain it, and surely, then, I might justly 
be .excused, if I should copy after so great an example ; for, ;khough 
rnany have written on this subject, yet 1 must confess I ni^ver yet 
received any full satisfaction this way from any. And neither am 
i. so vain as to think I am capable to add anything considerable to 
Ihe labours of learned men this way. Yet seeing God allows us to 
think, as we can, of his glorious attributes, and bears with our im- 
perfect notions of them, when we are honest, sincere, and humble 
in our thoughts and expressions I hope, if I may venture to say 
something on this head, which may, perhaps, be satisfactory to or- 
dinary capacities, I shall not incur any severe censure from the 
more learned and judicious, especially, seeing I am obliged to be 
veiy short and succinct in what I have to ofiler at this time. 

We cannot conceive, my friends, of any real being, but we must 
suppose it exists at some time, and in some place. For to say a thing 
doth really and actually exist, and yet that it doth not exist now, 
or Uiat it exists no where, is as plain a contradiction as I think any 
man can be guilty of. Let, therefore, some philosophers dispute 
about the nature of spirit and body as long ea they please^ and let 
them deny that spirits occupy any -^VaA^, ot V^ciaX. ^«^ ^is^ 
W2/ where, because aot extended as bodiea «tft,'5^\»«»^^ \X\a'^^wx 
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that if a being exist no where, it exists not at all ; for I defy any 
man to form an idea of any substance, of whatever kind, without 
a relation to place, as well as duration. And therefore to deny that 
spiritual substances are any where, because they do not occupy 
place in the same way that bodies do, is an odd way of reasoning ; 
for our reasoning will force us to believe that a spirit, though it 
do not fill a place as a body does, yet still is in a place, though in a 
way peculiar to itself. For, if it were not in a place, it could not act 
in one; for can that thing act any where which itself is no where ? 
seeing in this case, if my soul be a spirit, and yet not in my body 
no more than in the body of a tree, it is no more possible to con- 
ceive that it should enliven and actuate ray body, than a tree or any 
other thing. We must not, therefore, deny a thing, because we 
are not able to form an idea of the modus of it, or how it is. For 
at this rate, we must deny the very being of a spirit, seeing we have 
no other idea of it but a negative one, which is, indeed, in plain 
English, no idea at all ; notwithstanding the bold pretences of some 
men to as clear a perception of it as of matter. We do indeed 
know a spirit, as well as we do a body, as to its acts and operations 
(as we know the effects of the air, as well as of the fire and water, 
which yet we see not as we do these) ; but what the substratum of 
these operations is, which we caU the essence of it, we have no no- 
tion of. And, therefore, there can be nothing more silly, than to 
tell us that cogitation, or volition, is the very essence of the soul ; 
for at the same rate, any man may assert that the essence of the 
water is fluidness, and that of the earth fixedness. 

But to leave school-quibbles, we must remember, that as we can 
only conceive of spirit, in contradistinction to body, so we can only 
conceive of God's infinity and immensity in contradistinction to the 
limitedness of other beings. As, therefore, we exist in time, or 
have our duration limited, so seeing we must conceive of God as 
infinite, we must suppose him to be so, with relation to duration, 
in which respect we call him eternal, by which we mean that he 
ever was and must ever be. In like manner, seeing all creatures 
exist somewhere, in a limited sense, by occupying some part of 
space, therefore we must conceive of God as being every where, at 
occupying all space. Now seeing all space is an expression that 
relates either to the creature in general, or to l^e Creator: and 
seeing all things created, how vastly and inconceivably soever ex- 
tended, are and must be finite, and consequently the place they 
occupy be so too. Hence our thoughts must suggest to ourselTeB 
immense and unlimited spaces, (which the schools call imaginaiy 
very improperly, seeing we are forced to believe them really exist- 
ing), lest otherwise we should conceive of God as limited or con- 
fined, and no better than some Anima Mundi, some soul informixig 
or acting the world, and no more ; which, though it was the senti- 
ment of some of the learned Heathens, yet is not, I am sure, the 
divinity either of the Old or New Testament. But to return : Such 
spaces, I say, we must suppose, unless we will allow, either that 
the created world is, in a proper sense, infinitely extended, or that 
Ood is equally confined and limited as to s^a.c.fe, «a ^iift ^^scld is. 
Therefore, though such spaces inftniteVy eyteii^ftdL, ^^Xx^JciOi;:) ^an- 
Bjdered, nn^y seem a mere chimera, yel "^e ai^ fcx<i^^ Xa wx^"^j»ft 
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r^^m, or otherwise we rnnst nm into one of these absurdities I have 
'^^^utioned ; for we are to remember chat infinite space is to be 
t^^led upon as the relation that God bears to place, even as eternity 
^^ the relation he bears to duration. So that unless we will deny 
^^« latter of these, we cannot justly explode the former. 

We must therefore conceive of infinite space, not so much in 
^^elation to finite beings, by which it is unoccupied, as in relation 
to Uie infinite being, to whom it is as essential to exist everywhere 
Q« it is for limited beings to exist somewhere — even as the notion of 
eternity has only a negative relation to time-lived creatures, but is 
"the proper attribute of the infinite God. Therefore, there can be 
soothing more unaccountable than to tell us that God is present no- 
'where inregard of his essence, though everywhere as to his power. 
lor this I cannot but look upon as a contradiction; which infinite 
or immense space, in the sense I have mentioned, cannot justly be 
vnpposed to be. For there is no more contradiction in saving that 
space, in relation to God there existing, is infinite, though unoccu- 
pied by corporeal beings, than there is in asserting that God is in- 
finite as to place, or immense, these being indeed but synonymous 
expressions. But to say that the attribute of a being nowhere 
existing, does exist anywhere, yea, eveiywhere, is what I confess 
my poor thoughts can never apprehend so much as the possibility 
of. And therefore I think it much more eligible in such cases to 
admit of difficulties, though too hard to be distinctly explained, 
when they involve no contradiction which I can foresee, than to 
ran into notions that do at once choke reason, and represent God 
dishonourably to us, to say no worse. And ^erefore seeing one 
egsential discrimination of God from the world, or system of crea- 
ted beings, is his immensity, which denotes more than his presence 
with all the creation, which is properly his ubiquity, I must believe 
it, though I cannot fully comprehend the way or modus of it. 

But seeing we must think of this glorious attribute in a way suit- 
able to his nature, we must not allow our thoughts to form any 
Conception thereof in a way unworthy of him. And, therefore, we 
^ost not suffer our imagination to become the rule of our intellect 
id this matter, by fancying God to be infinitely extended, as if he 
'Were a fine and tenuous body ; which is altogether repugnant to the 
^^ture of an infinitely pure spirit. But we must check the exu- 
'^eranpy and exorbitancy of our phantasy, by making a close and 
^xact judgment of this spiritual contemplation, abstracted from all 
corporeal ideas, and say as St. Austin does somewhere, " Great is our 
Ood, but without quantity or magnitude, and therefore immense 
>>eeaase without these." 

Iiet not therefore any man rashly condemn this supposition, that . 
God exists not only in all space, where creatures are, but beyond 
the limits of all created beings. For not only Solomon here, in the 
words of our text, but the Scripture almost everywhere else, (where 
God's existence with relation to space or place is spoken of), doth 
constantly assert the same thing, when it tells us, ^^that God is not, 
neither can be, confined within the circle of the outmost heavens." 
But if any will, after all has been said, ridicule this, let me ask 
them, whether they believe the world to be, in a proper sense, eter- 
nal or not ? If they say they do, I m\ial liotTxxxi Q»w^\xi\/2> ^^sgL«».- 
sion here to refute so absurd an opVulou ^\!:\Oa.^QTasss^V'isv^ 
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irrefragably refated, and which, therefore, is now nniversally ex- 
ploded. But if they £dlow the world to be made by God as a first 
canse, I then ask them where God was before he made it? For 
since I have proved it to be absurd and a contradiction to exist, 
and yet exist nowhere, we most grant, that before the world was 
made, and consequently before created space (as it is usually cal- 
led, though I think very improperly, seeing it is but ffn accident or 
relation) God must have existed in infinite space, if he existed at 
all, seeing immensity is his necessary and essential attribute. So 
that to deny infinite or immense space, is to deny the infinity and 
immensity of God ; and to deny these is to deny his being. 

But to leave the dispute of the divine immensity, as it denotes 
his existence in all supposable space, I hope at least all persons 
will allow his ubiquity, or his presence in all parts of the world. 
For though the modus, or way wherein he is everywhere present, 
be indeed inscrutible, seeing we can never search out the Mmightj 
to perfection, yet the thing itself is as certain as that God is. 
And, therefore, we must say with Job, " That God is before us and 
behind us, and everywhere roimd about us, though -we perceive 
him not." For as God created all things, so he sustains and go- 
verns all things also as he pleaseth, by which he gives us constant 
proofs of his power and Godhead. His eyes run to and fro through 
the earth, as the Scripture speaks, to shew himself mighty in de- 
fence of his friends, and against his enemies. And yet we are not 
to imagine that his knowledge is further extended this way than 
his essence. For he is not a God only at a distance, but at hand 
and near us also. Therefore we must allow of the Psalmist's rea- 
soning, and say with him, " Where shall we go from thy presence 
O Lord ! for whether we go to heaven or hell, or the extremities or 
centre of the world, still ihere thou art, and therefore there thou 
canst easily find us out ?" 

And therefore, after all these speculations, let us conclude this 
part of our discourse with the excellent words of the heathen mo- 
ralist, '* Let us live so as to remember we are under the inspectiott 
of God ; and let us think so as to consider God sees what is within 
the closet of our breast. For what signifies it, to hide ours^es 
from men, when nothing is secret from God ; for he insinuates 
himself into our minds, and exists even in the midst of our thoughts" 

And now having adventured to give some account of the £vine 
immensity, I must desire not only yours, but God's pardon, as to 
what may be weak or defective in it, as in all other parts of this 
discourse. And considering both the greatness and niceness of this 
subject, the rectification of my mistakes, if there be any, will be 
the most grateful service any man can do to one who, next to the 
ambition of being better, is above all things desirous to be wiser 
and more knowing in such matters. 

In the meantime 2ndly, I proceed to inquire, " What ground 
this consideration of the divine immensity doth afibrd us, for admir- 
ing God's condescension in dwelling with men on the earth." 

And as to this I need only say, as I have already hinted, that 

besides what I observed under the former proposition, the consi- 

deration of God's immensity doth exceedm^l^ ^eaten his conde- 

scenaiojigin dwelling with lapsed men on t1[ie eat^Jo., «a ^tiv\»X. wi- 

inowlege if they do but allow themaeVreaaetvonsls \^ oon^a^ot ^1 

this matter. 
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For what obligation was there upon the infinitely glorious God 
"!» seek the welfieure of such wretches as we are, after so base a de- 
:Asction firom him? Had he destroyed the whole rac^ of man, and cut 
"^em off in Adam, their source and original, what loss could he have 
sustained, who needed not any thing adventitious from his worthless 
creatures? 

Or if, to show his goodness, he was willing to e\ddence liis com- 
mnnieableness to creatures, in taking pleasure in the homage they 
paid him, were there not millions of angels more capable to serve 
him than we, one of whom is able to destroy worlds of such worms 
as we are ? 

And what do we know, but the planetary worlds are replenished 
with creatures of as noble a frame as we are, who never sinned as 
Adam and his posterity have done ; or, if they did, are under vastly 
different economies from what we are ? Surely we are no more able 
to comprehend God's works to perfection, than we can comprehend 
God himself. And, therefore, seeing he hath adapted the Scrip- 
tares to our present capacity, as he did the old dispensation to the 
genius and circumstances of the Jews, wo cannot argue from the 
silence of Scriptinre that more worlds are not, no more than we can 
infer from Moses his taking no notice of tlie laws of other nations, 
that therefore they were under none. Nay, what if our sun be but 
one of the stars that illuminates seven, and perhaps maoy more 
planetary worlds, as the other stars or suns, wliich may be more in 
tiiunber by many milUons than we imagine, may also enhghton or 
oherish more or fewer worlds in their several vortexes. Surely 
there is nothing in revelation to disprove such suppositions ; for 
those that draw arguments against these and the like speculations, 
^Y>ni some popular and familiar expressions of Scriptui*e, seem 
neither to be acquainted with the figures of the Jewish and oriental 
phraseology, nor indeed with the proprieties of our own language, 
^very expression of which will not allow of a rigid literal sense ; as 
«. g, when we say, all the world knows such and such a thing. For 
%hould any explain Christ's promise in this rigid sense, that the 
gospel should be preached in all the world, for a witness unto all 
nations, before the destruction of Jerusalem, I suppose he would 
never be able to make good such an interpretation. And yet in 
like manner did the apostle speak when he tolls us, that in )iis time 
the gospel was preached in all the world, and to every creature 
under the heaven. But I suppose nobody will infer from thence, 
that America was discovered in the apostle's time ; and ftu* less that 
by creature we are to understand vegetative and sensitive, as well 
as reasonable creatures, because the general import of the word 
implies all these. And yet these, and the like expressions, may. 
more justly be interpreted after this manner, than the silence of 
Scripture can be made use of as a proof that this terraqueous globe 
of ours is the only world that is peopled with reasonable beings; 
for the assertion of anything does certainly conclude as to the ial- 
sity of the opposite negation. But silence in a matter can never 
be a proof, that the supposition of that thing which it takes no no- 
tice of must needs be false ; for how strange were it for one that 
reads the history of England, to deny there were any such places 
as China and Japan, because he finds no meuNJuyn, ^«\i^^^,^£s\».^^ 
oftbem through the whole book. 
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Bat» supposing this little globe of ours were the only one peopled 
with reasonable creatures, yet still we can find no other reason 
than that of God's mercy, why he should submit to dweU with men 
on the earth, considering their wickedness and obstinacy. Might 
not he have justly destroyed our race long before now for our sins, 
and raised up a new one from the dust, as he had done ours before ? 
Was not this as easy to him as to have erased the sevend tribes of 
Israel, and raised from Moses another and more powerM nation 
in their stead, with which he threatened the Jews once ? Or could 
he not have turned stones into reasonable creatures if he had pleased, 
as our Saviour tells us he was able to do ? 

Nay, can we possibly conceive, that the infinitely glorious God 
did set eternal limits to his own power, when he made this little 
world of ours, so as never to make any more ? Certainly I should 
think I were guilty of most unworthy thoughts of an in&nitely wise, 
as well as powerful being, should I allow myself such a liberty. If, 
then, it be not so much as supposable, that God should be restricted 
to this our world, we have just reason to conclude that he that 
made it, and all the vast creation besides, could soon have made 
new worlds, inhabited by creatures of the like frame we are of, or of 
a nobler one, though he had utterly destroyed ours ; for had he 
but said the word, it had been immediately done ; and had he com- 
manded it to be so, it had infallibly stood fast. 

And, therefore, from all these considerations it appears to be most 
wonderful, that the Almighty God should condescend so far to his 
rebellious subjects, as not only to suffer them to live, but to be wil- 
ling to come down, as it were, and dwell with them here below ; es- 
pecially if we call to mind the way wherein he is pleased to do so, 
according to what I mentioned under the former proposition. I 
shall not therefore add anything further on this head, but shall 
proceed immediately to the next head, which, from what I have 
already said, will need, I hope, but little illustration ; for from hence 
it will easily appear, 

3dly. How we ought to improve the consideration of God's im- 
mensity, in order to regulate our conceptions as to the manner of 
God's dwelling with men upon earth, particularly in houses made 
with hands. 

For, after what I have said as to this matter, I hope none of us 
can have so gross a conception of the immense and infinitely per* 
feet God, as to imagine, that God can dwell with men on the eiurth, 
in such a sense as men are said to do one with another. And there- 
fore, God's dwelling in the tabernacle, and afterwards in tJie temple, 
is only expressive of this, that these were places set apart by men 
for the solemn worship of God,according to that ancient dispensation, 
and consequently places where God was pleased to give solemn 
answers to his people, and signs of his caring for, and protecting 
over ihem. This Solomon intimates in the following part of our 
text, when he acknowledgeth that the house he had built could 
never be supposed to include or contain God. And that this was 
his sense, appears yet more plainly in his letter to Huram, when 
lie speaks after this manner, — " But now when I talk to thee of 
building God a. house, thou canst not imogoi^ \)afiX 1 ^\iould be 
guilty ofsuoh. an absurdity, as to snppoae \3dl«X asi^ Q.«iL>a\3S^^>Kaa. ^ 
house 8oaa to contain or confine him, ox t3[i».\.\iiciM&,'Yii ^'^\fit^%^'aa&. 
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1m thoald dwell therein ; seeing even the heaven itself cannot be tnpposed 
to do ao.** 1 am not so foolish as to imagine any thing so ridicolons as 
this. No, no, all 1 pretend to is, to build a house to worship him in, and 
too£br sacrifices unto him. And to the same purpose does God himself 
spoik, in his answer to Solomon's prayer ; '< I hare heard,** says he, *' thy 
prayer, and I have chosen this place to myself, for a house of sacrifice. 
For which end I have chosen and sanctified this house, that my name may 
be there for ever. And, therefore, I assure thee, that my eyes and my 
heart shall be there perpetually.** 

And, therefore, God*s being said to dwell in houses made with hands 
now under the gospel, is only expresaiYe of this, that God will be present 
ixi the assemblies of his people, so as to concur with his ordinances there 
cUspensed, as he shall see fit. 

For if what I have said was all the holiness of the temple of Jerusal^an, 

'^irbich was so peculiarly privileged above all other places as the house of 

Crod's residfflice, we may easily infer firom hence, in what sense our churches 

Slow, as we call them, can be supposed to be holy. And surely God him- 

«df doth sufficiently determine this controversy, when he doth so expressly 

distinguish between the relative holiness of temples, and the real holiness 

«f persons. ** The heaven," says he, ** is my throne, and the earth is my 

iootstool : where, then, is the place that ye build imto me ? and where is 

the place of my rest ? for all these things hath my hand made ; but to 

this man will I look, that is poor and of a contrite heart, and trembleth at 

my word.** And, therefore, the apostle tells us, that God cannot be said 

properly to dwell in temples made with hands. 

Shall we therefore be so foolish as to confine the immense and infinite 
God to houses of our own building ? when even Solomon declares a^nst 
it here. Or can we be so unreasonable as to imagine that God did not 
dwell among men before that time, during the whole course of three thou- 
sand years that had elapfied from the creation to that period ? Doth not 
God himself tell David, that it was to comply with his honest though weak 
apprehensions of things, that he was induced to suffer any house to be 
built for him? " Go,'* says he to Nathan, "and tell my servant David 
thus : shalt thou build me a house to dwell in ? Whereas thou knowest I 
have dwelt in no house since the time I brought my people out of Egypt, 
even to this day, but have walked in a tent and tabernacle. In all the 
places, or in all the times, as it may be as well supplied, wherein I have 
walked with the children of Israel, spake I any word to any of the tribes, 
qr rather judges and rulers of the tribes of Israel, whom I commanded to 
feed my people Israel ; saying, why don*t ye budd me a house of cedar ?** 
When, therefore, the Israelites are commanded to keep God's sabbaths, 
and reverence his sanctuary, the sense is plainly this : That they were to 
worship Godf solemnly upon the sabbaths, and in the sanctuary. So that 
it were ridiculous to conclude firam hence, as some have done for the real 
holinessofchurches, that there was a sanctity in such times and places, 
abstractly considered, without relation to their design and institution, or 
superadded to them, over and above the relation ^ey have to God and his 
service. ~* Though I do readily grant, that there is much more reason to be 
given for some peculiar holiness in the Sabbath-day, as it is the seventh 
part of our time, than to any place of worship, especially now under the 
New Testament seeing this is enjoined by a peculiar command in the 
decalogue. 

Now, Beeing by all this, we see t^l l^v© 3«^% xiCTet ^\.>8c^xi5y^ tsss^ 
tJum a relative holiness to their temple, n iSbi^ ^i^iok^ \ 'yjssN^ ^MBcfittssosSw 
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and therefore were nerer so foolish as to fill it with any images of the in- 
effigable Qod, hi less with the pictures or statues of angels or men ; for 
those of the cJiemlnms, as well as those of the palm-trees, were only em- 
blems Of hieroglyphics, or otherwise we mnst have yeiy monstroos ideas 
of thJAs. Haye we not just reason to wonder, that any that call them- 
selves Christiaiis, shonld, under a more spiritual dispensation, mn back 
into Pagan customs, though christened witii other names. For not only 
the Chnstian and Jewish institutions did nerer allow of image worship^ 
but even the wiser heathens disapproved it, and therefore commended the 
Motaical law ht forbidding it, as we may observe in Strabo, Dion Cassius 
and othtfs. And had it not been for the fear of an ignorant and bigotted 
rabble, hounded on by their sottish priests, no doubt we had heard of many 
elaborate discourses from many of them against that unreasonable way o£ 
worship. 

fiat I shall not insist further on this head, seeing, I hope, by this time, 
we approhend not only how the consideration of Grod^s immensity tends 
to raise our admiration of God^s condescending to dwell with men on the 
earth, but how improvable this is also to regulate our apprehensions, as to 
God*s dwelling with men on the earth, and particularly in places set apart 
for His worship. And, therefore, I shall proceed now to the third and 
last proposition from these words. 

III. Proposition. — "ffow astonishing soever it he, that Ood doth 
dwell with men upon earth, yet seeing God is pleased to condescend 
to do so, for our advantage, all men ought to reckon themselves oblig- 
ed both to] build and maintain convenient places for his service and 
worship, and to do what else tliey can, that Ood may dwell among 
them." 

Having already shewed how astonishing it is, that God should dwell 
with men on the earth, and how great a condescension it is in him to 
do 80, 1 am now, in the last place, to consider these two things, which 
are proposed to our meditation in this proposition. The first is, that all 
men are obliged to build and maintain, as they are able, convenient 
places for the worship of God. And, secondly, that they are likewise 
obliged to do what they can, that God may continue to dwell among 
tliem, and that they may consequently receive the benefit of this privi- 
lege. 

'1 herefore, First, Let us consider the obligations all men are under, 
to build convenient places for the worship of God, when they are wanted 
and to maintain them as they are able. 

But here I am in doubt, whether I need do more for the proof of this 
than barely to propose it. For if it be a duty to keep up the publie woiv 
ship of God in the world, then it is self-evident that we ought to have 
convenient places to perform this service in ; that thus we may with ease 
and convenience pay our acknowledgments to our God, and serve him 
with cheerfulness. 

Let religion be looked upon, by our modem infidels and debauchees, 
as nothing else but sham and priestcraft, and let them scoff as much as 
they please at the serious and devout profession of it, as cant and hypo- 
crisy, yet I hope all of us here look upon it as the most weighty and mo- 
mentons thing in the whole world. If, t\ieTft?QTfe, ^e ^mk so, let us 
act as those that are in earnest about it •, and \e\. us do ^\«i\.^^ <£a.xi\A 
promote it among men, for without tHs, as 1 \iavft '^tw^d «3^%^^V«t^> xva 
iaitum society can long stand or aufeaist. to w\x\dD.^wt^^^\^a^^ 
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heathen tells us, <*That he belieyes a city may be sooner built without a 
foundation, than the society Ihat dwells there can be supposed to coalesce 
and aubsist without the notion of religion.** 

If this, then, was the sentiment of the heathens, and if, accordingly, 
they were at such cost and charge to erect temples to their demons and 
senseless deities, with the greatest state and magnificence, shall not we 
shew equal zeal, at least, for promoting and maintaming the necessary 
worship of the only liying and true God ? 

For though I coiifess our God is not delighted with gaudy pomp and 
pageantry, with which a certain sort of men, who have lost the spiritual 
way of performing divine service, would fein patch up their lifeless devo- 
tion, yet, seeing the moral law is in force, thoagh the ceremonial is not, 
and consequently, synagogues ought to be built, though not temples, 
therefore, sure I am, all Christians will agree that the worship of God 
ought to be kept up in the world, however they may differ as to the fonn 
and mode of it. And, therefore, we cannot but assert the truth of this 
part of our proposition, that it is the duty of all men to contribute what 
they can towards the building and maintaining of convenient places for 
divine worship when they are wanted. For we are but trustees of the 
temporal good things we enjoy; and are equally obliged in reason, (though 
not by so positive a precept), to set apart some part (and the Scripture 
seems to insinuate the tenths^ of our estates for the service of God, as we 
are required to dedicate the seventh part of our time to his worship. And 
if so, we must consequently reckon it our duty to assist those that labour 
in the word and doctrine. For the apostle tells us, there was the same 
reason under the gospel to maintain Christ^s ministers, as there was of old 
for the priests '* living by the altar, as well as serving at the altar ; for, if 
ye be made partakers of their spiritual good things, ought not they also to 
partake of your temporal good things ? " 

And truly if we consider these things aright, it is no less our interest 
than our duty to do so. For we are ever to be mindful of doing good and 
communicating, seeing God declares such services to be well pleasinjof to 
him. Nay we are told that they that do so, do lay up for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come. Their Mammon or worldly 
tilings, (which are too 'often used as well as acquired, so as to deserve 
the character of unrighteous Mammon), tends to their eternal advantage 
when thus improved ; going up before God for a memorial, as the alms 
and prayers of Cornelius did. And as such good works are acceptable to 
God, so they are also amiable in the eyes of men, and procure to them 
lasting and solid renown. In all which respects, such benefactors of man- 
kind have the encouragement that their righteosuness shall not be done 
away, when they act in these things, from right principles, and for the 
honour of God, and the good of men. Nay, as in all these respects good 
works, especially of this kind, are profitable to men, so may such persons 
expect even temporal blessings on this account. Therefore, Solomon ad- 
viseth us ** to honour the Lord with our substance, and the first fruits of 
our increase, as the way to procure the blessing of God upon us, and his 
adding further to our store." 

And how can we be looked upon as grateful to God for his many mer- 
cies, if we refuse to serve him with what is his gift to us, when he calls 
for our doing bo ? Shall we grudge Inm a\\\.^% ^l\v\% vwcw*^ o^-^^wJt.'s^v'^iJ^ 
is lost that we bestow on Christ, and \aj om\ iot \)[ifc -^^^TSjc^Na^^^M^^^sjr 
Dour and wonhip, and the good of bo\j\b? 
Is it not matter of satisfaction to OimY, \X»X^^ ^^ ^js^^'^'^ss^'^ 
k2 
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serve God, and throw in our mite into bis sanctuary, especially when ^^^ 
oonsider that even the least serrice done to Christ and the church frons^ 
honest heart, shall not lose its reward ? When ye are cast upon a deat/i" 
bed, my friends, and are to leave this world and all its enjoyments,! 
dare say none of you will ever nave a sorrowful reflection for your 
having laid out something in order to promote religion and the won 
ship of God. Nay, when ye shall stand before the tribunal of Chmt, 
I may justly suppose that your having this way sincerely designed the 
good of souls, will be no less matter of latis&ction and joy to you, than 
your clothing the bodies, and supplying the temporal wants of the poor ; 
which yet our Saviour assures us will be one of the greatest evidences of 
men^s grace and obedience then. Nay, let me suppose further, that God 
may be pleased to bless the studies and endeavours of so poor an instra- 
ment as I am, to the edification and salvation of the soids of any who 
may resort to this place upon the account of the convenience thereof ; I say, 
let me suppose this, and then ye may assure yourselves that ye have reason 
to look upon this performance as that which has given occasion to this eter- 
nal good of souls ; and consequently that ye have a share in it, as jomt 
instruments in this work. And will not this, then, afford matter of joy to 
yourselves, and praise to God in heaven for ever ? 

Let me add one thing yet further on this bead, that, as ye are 
obliged thus to maintain and promote the worship of G^, in point of 
duty, interest, and gratitude, and as that which will administer com- 
fort to you living, dying, and for ever, so you ought to reckon it tlie 
highest honour God can put upon you in this world, that he capaci- 
tates you to do so. For if it be the highest condescension in Grod, as 
I have showed at large, to suffer us to converse with him, it is so like- 
wise to allow us to build and maintain houses convenient for this pur- 
pose. Therefore, that God put it into your hearts to design this work, 
and that he hath enabled you to perfect it for so good an end, as the 
further advancement and propagation of the gospel, I say all this is an 
honour put upon you, and matter therefore of thanksgiving* to Grod by 
you. And, therefore, I think we ought to remember and apply what 
David said on a memorable occasion of this kind formerly : " Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, the power, the victory, and the majesty. 
Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignestover all. Who 
then am T, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so 
willingly after this sort ? For all things come of thee, and of thine 
own have we given thee. For we are strangers and sojourners, as all 
our fathers were. O Lord our God, all this store that we have pre- 
pared to bnild thee an house for thy holy name, cometh of thine hand, 
and is all tliine own." 

Now, what reason have we upon all these accounts to thank God that 
we have liberty and opportunity to m(?et together in such a place for 
worshipping our great and gracious God ? Let us look abroad, and 
consider the case of our poor persecuted brethren in France, Hnngtiry, 
and the Palatinate, and other places ; and then let us think what they 
would give for our liberty and privilee:es. Were we in the stead of 
those faithful martyrs in the galleys, I am sure we would reckon our- 
sejres hippy to have the opportnuUy lo heat \)ae '^ot^ olOs^^NSckss^^K 
vire had no better seat than on the IbrcshoXd ot ^oot^oi^^wi ^V^^^«^ 
of the meanest of you. Therefore, 1 Vioipc ivotve o? -^ow. ^w^ ^\«v«A». 
ahont placefi, as remembering that out Yi\csaed mT^«,VeT ^TvsV^dXsa&Jas 
ciplcsfcct, to teach them that there Y^as lao ^xet^dexve^, e^cfc^ta 
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Hiat of the lowest humility and most universal scrviceahlenesn, to take 
place among his followers. And that, therefore, ye will all follow the 
apostolical command, ^' to esteem each other in all lowliness of mind, 
better than yourselves.'* 

I shall therefore leave this head, which the present occasion has 
brought me upon, and proceed to a momentous and useful considera- 
tion, which is the second point I proposed to consider from this propo- 
sition. I pray you, therefore, to remember, that besides the duty we 
are under in building convenient places for God*s worship, and maiii- 
taining them when built, we are in the second place obliged to do all 
we can, that Grod may indeed dwell among us, and that we may re- 
ceive the benefit of so invaluable a privilege. 

There are, therefore, two things further to be minded by us : first, 
ibfft we are obliged to do all we can that God may continue to dwell 
among us ; and, second, that we ought to be exceedingly concerned to 
receive the benefit and advunlage» of so invaluable a privilege. 

For to what purpose are we at pains and expense to build and main- 
tain convenient places for the worship of God, if it be not that God 
may dwell among us, and not be provoked to remove the gospel from 
among us ? And to what purpose is our concern for this, if we our- 
selves receive no real advantage this way P 

Therefore, Ist. We are to remember that it is our du*y, and ought 
to be our concern, to have God continue to dwell among us. 

We are not to look upon ourselves as members of a congregation 
only, but of a city and nation olso, nay, of the world in general, and of 
the Catholic church therctn. And, therefore, our concern should be 
to promote religion with respect to a public good, contending thus 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, to be ever kept by 
them. 

And here I cannot but take occasion publicly to thank God that he 
hath directed and assisted me to act eo, as neither to know father nor 
mother, country nor party, in the things of God. And as I speak this 
without any vanity that I am conscious of, so I believe you will bear 
me witness, and all others where I have been, that I have ever car- 
ried it as one thai had no other design than to promote Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Let some contend for parlies and faction)^, and let the igno- 
rance of others damn us for heretics, or their uncbaritableness censure 
us as schismatics ; we have, I hope, learned not to render evil for evil, 
or reviling for reviling, but rather to pity their ignorance, where a 
mistaken zeal influenccth them, or to pray for their conversion, where 
love of power or monuy sways them. 

Let it be our great ambition to exceed one another, and all men, in 
holiness and humility. " Let us study to love God with all our heart 
and strength, and our neighbour as ourselves — let us be concerned to 
believe in God and Jesus Christ, to life eternal — let us found on this 
sure foundation of the prophets and apostles — and let us mind to prac- 
tise and live that holy religion which is first pure, and next peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of good works, and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy ; that thus our light may 
&bine po before men, that it may prove \T\^\Mi\i\va\A^^^^^^ ^^^ dlvltve 
blesfsing, to induce them to glority owt ¥aX\vci VtCv^xV^Nxs.^NRKs^'^^"' — 
Let as act thus, my friends, and theti^NeT^eedTioX.^^vi^^V^^J^^'^^ 
say of OF, or do onto us ; for theti \i eneTOvea t«!\,^^ ^^"^^"^ ^^^, 
MeBaingg for cursing, and good vvoida nxv^ diea^'a ^"^ ^^^^ ts^^^^'^' 
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ill usage. Let others, then, place their religion in the tithes of mint, 
anise, and cummin, in garments and gesticulations, or in such like 
trifles; our businee>s, I hope, shall be to place oars in something else. 
Nay, let some boast of an uninterrupted succession of their popes and 
prelates, mediately from Christ and his apostles, but immediately from 
antichrist and his dignitaries ; we shall not envy them the whim of the 
first DO more than the glory of the second. Let it be our concern to 
mind the grand essentials of our holy religion as far as possibly we 
can ; and let us leave to others the honour of pleasing themselves with 
the supposed decency of their forms and the necessity of imposing 
them. 

And if we must be shut out on such pretences from outward com- 
munion with some whom otherwise we esteem, we shall have this 
satisfaction, that none can exclude us from spiritual communion wit!) 
our God and Saviour, by which we have communion with all saints 
also, of what denomination soever they be, as we are members of the 
same body, and therefore have all that communion that separation and 
distance of place will allow us. Nay, this way, as we have one faith, 
one baptism, one Saviour, and one hope, we have also union with all 
real Christians whether they will or not; though our different senti- 
ments and forms, or rather the imposing them be a bar as to external 
uniformity between them and us. 

But, alas ! it is not differences of this kind in lesser matters that 
threaten us most with the removal of God^s converse with us, and abode 
among us ; but it is malice and envy, censure and calumny, pride and 
luxury, covetousness and over-reaching, cursing and blasphemy, ly- 
ing and perjury, and, in a word ungodliness and profaneness. There- 
fore, if we would have God to dwell among us, we must do what we 
can to pray down and live down all those evils. It is thus we are to 
act in our several stations, that we may be public blessings in the 
places where we live, and to the nations we are concerned chiefly 
with. And surely we ought more than ever to bestir ourselves this 
way in our several stations, when we see the sad decay of the Protes- 
tant interest abroad in profession, as well as here and everywhere in 
practice. For besides that, the Protestant interest has not at this time 
much more than half that extent of people and territory it had acquired 
in sixty years after Luther^s appearance, as might easily be demon- 
strated. 

However, if we are not able to stem the impetuous stream 6( wick- 
edness that appears with so threatening an aspect, yet at least we shal 
have this satisfaction, that we have attempted to honour God, and pro 
mote the public peace and welfare. But I shall not run out further 
upon this subject at this time, but shall proceed to the next head, viz. 
to shew, 

2. That we ought to be exceedingly concerned rightly to improve 
this invaluable privilege of God^s dwelling among us, for our own 
benefit and advantage. 

If private persons should reckon that what I have been saying does 

j'n DO way concern them, because tbey can. "^teteud to little or no inte- 

reat, power or opportunity, by "which a-jwhXic ^Qo^io>M\.\ifcYt^\s!>Rk\ftj^.^ 

jet no man can have any colour oi excuse «»\oVjD\sTDaNX»,T,^^^&Vi 

ihink hJajBelf exempted from diUgence axvd caie, m^Sa. x«a^Q.\. \a \s» 

oivn particular advantage, seeing we m\iBt «XV ^\n© ^ ^c^jowvN.^'l wsa 

reives to God. 
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Shall our great sovereign come down to us, and, as it were, knock 

&t our doors, saying, open to me, and I will come in and dwell and 

inverse with you ; and shall we refuse so glorious, so kind, and so 

advantageous an offer ? Can we be guilty of such wickedness and 

^y at once, as to say in our hearts, to our great king and benefactor, 

dcpsirt from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways ? Or can 

^e arrive at such a pitch of demonism, as to give no other return to 

Ood for all his mercies and promises, than to declare and proclaim, in 

life and conversation, that we are of the principle of an ancient proud 

^nt, who said, who is the Almighty, that 1 should serve or obey 

mm? 

If there are such monsters in the world, let us be concerned for the 
^inour of God, and the salvation of our own souls, and strive who 
™*U be most zealous and assiduous for the promoting and carrying on 
wsuch excellent ends. How divinely do some heathens speak on this 
^^ as if they were inspired from above. And shall we fall short of 
j*"®"! who profess ourselves to be the scholars of Christ? O, how 
^^dfol will your condemnation be above what others can possibly fall 
^Qf, if, afler all the pains Grod takes upon us, and the innumerable 
*^oarg ^e receive from him, we continue disobedient to his will, and 
^DeuUes to his interest in the world ? So that interest as well as duty 
P^ftut to teach us to seek afler such a blessing as converse with God, 
y Q- careful improvement of the privilege of God*s dwelling among us. 
-^tid for this end, let us allow our thoughts to look back and take a 
Jl^ious review of what Grod has done for us, in relation to our being 
^* privileged, in order to our present and eternal felicity. How 
.''^liderful was it, that God should preach a Saviour to apostate Adam 
?^^ediately after the fall ? and that instead of fulfilling the threatening, 
^ its utmost extent, by annihilation or eternal punishments, he should 
^^y sentence men to a temporal death, unless ihe'a own sins should 
1*aw down further miseries ? How kind was he to reveal to men, how 
*^^ in what way they were to worship god, as well as to discover his 
J^iness to reward the sincere, though imperfect endeavours and per- 
tornaances of his servants this way? And how admirably and incon- 
^itably wonderful was the love of God in saving us by the death and 
Bufferings of bis own son ? Let us consider these things ; and, withal 
what a noble and sweet erection that of Christianity is, the advantage 
we have, as to the age and place we live in, where we see the Gospel set 
in so clear a light, and are allowed to worship God according to our 
consciences, without fear or distraction. And then surely we cannot 
enough admire the distinguishing expressions of the love of God we 
are under, especially if we descend to particulars, and consider how 
many calls of the Gospel are made to us, and how Christ and salvation 
are pressed upon us; how often and how clearly the Scriptures 
are explained to us, and our duty and interest discovered ; how stated- 
ly we enjoy the gospel-ordinances ; and how, by all these ways, God 
is pleased to knock at the door of our hearts, and call us into converse 
with himself, and to the experimental views and sensations of religion ; 
for, surely, if we consider these things, we cannot but conclude ou> 
selves obliged, in all respects, to improve this great privilege of God's 
dwelling among us. 

Najr, these considerations are not only ot Mse Voe,TSQt^ «xA««i^'^ 
V8 to our duty this way, but are of equal aetvicft m ^M^tiCv^^ \i.VKtfs^ 
we may attain to converse with God, and teceWft tc^\ ^».^via\^\^^^'«^- 
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vantage by his dwelling with us on the earth. And, therefore, it will 
deserve oar laoet serioos thonghts, to consider this subject a little more 
nearly- and closely. 

For seeing communion with Gk>d has been much talked o( and yet 
I am afraid but little understood, it may not perhaps be amiss to oonii- 
der it here as distinotly as our little remaining time will saSer uft And 
I am the rather induced to consider thit subject now, because, as some 
are not ashamed to ridicule it, and with it all the spiritual and most 
noble part of practical religion, so others have spoken of this in nch a 
way, as to render it not only unintelligible to aU, but even ridicuIoQi 
to critical judgments. 

Let it therefore be considered here, by way of preliminary, that it 
is sin only that hath created that distance and alienation there is be* 
tween Qod and men; and that it hath effected this, both by rendering 
us guilty creatures, and thereby the objects of the divine displeasoiii 
and obnoxious to punishments from him ; and by depraving and pollut' 
ingour souls, and producing evil habits and dispositions there, from 
whence irregular desires and actions do proceed. For it is easy to see 
that God cannot converse with guilty and rebellious creatures, nor 
communicate himself to corrupted spirits, while they continue so; see- 
ing there can be no agreement between light and darkness, nor anj 
feUowship between the temple of God and idols. 

Now while a man is alienated from God, he is full of distnutof 
God, and fearful apprehensicms ot him. He walks in darkness, aod 
is therefore full of distraction. So that it is no wonder to see such a 
man terrified by the ghastly appearances of wrath and misery; by 
which he must needs be haunted, upon the account of sin, and the 
apprehensions of its tendency and consequences, unless he be ahogetber 
lethargical and stupid, a state more deplorable and hopeless than even 
that of despair itself. 

But when the guilt of sin is pardoned, and the impure heart cleansed, 
then is our case happily altered upon the sudden — ^then do the shadows 
of the lowering and dusky evening take their flight, and the dieerfol 
morning dawns upon us, with the charming smiks of the divine rays 
that flow from the sun of righteousness, perfumed with the refreshing 
breath, and cordial breezes of heavenly zephyrs, being ushered in with 
tlie melodious songs of the celestial choristers. For then God doth 
discover himself to the soul in the most amiable and ravishing manner, 
representing Christ in the attractive wonders of his love and kindness 
to us. So mat we are made to think that we see our heavenly fiither 
and blessed Saviour with smiles in hb eyes, love hanging on his lipe, 
and his bowels rolling towards us with compassion and tender mercies. 
These things captivate the soul, and make it fall in love with its kttd 
and master, so as to devote itself to his service. For God is love, and 
therefore he that is swallowed up by the considerations and influences 
of this love, must needs dwell in God, and have God dwelling in him* 
And though we cannot see Grod or Christ by bodilv eyes, yet raith sup- 
plies that defect, by enabling us to rejoice with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. 

7%en it is that fear and melancholy take their flight &om oa, and 

su^r us quietly and calmly to appioa-cYv )ike Y<«e»ikfi» qCqms God with 

canSdenoe and comfort; for by iiie ^vjeit^vA.coTkaXxwDX^^^^^'^^^- 

^fJf^ by lovef we are led into conveTBe axv^tMoStoxv^^ ^w*^ wa^a^A.— 

I>om whence it is that a man attTianB \o^«i \ta«BXwA««^\iM&.^ 
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'oranoe of his salyation aod interest in God, seeing this way he sees 
his title and daim to heayen fully cleared np. For should a man hear 
cyea a voice from the superior glory, giving him the assurance of 
Ms complete and final salvation, yet it would fall vastly short, both of 
the strraigth of evidence and degree of pleasure a Christian receives 
^it>m die close view and distinct sight of the real and internal impres- 
sions, according to Scripture evidence, of the divine nature^s being, as 
it were, drawn forth and copied over upon his own souL And as this 
"Was the sentiment of Peter, so I am persuaded it must be self^vident 
to all eocbddering persons. For is it possible to conceive any thing 
that can assure and certify us more of our getting to glory, than to see 
beaven already wrought within us in the first lineaments, as well as 
onhr ground-work ofitP 

Those things therefore being thus premised, I hope it will be no 
difficult thing to give a satisfymg account of communion with Grod to 
those that have their interior senses (as the apostle speaks) spiritually 
eKerotsed to discern spiritual things. For, as for carnal minds, it will 
be impossible for ihem to discern and understand rightly what I mean 
by this ; since sin and lust continue to blind their minds and stupify 
thor consciences. I^ therefore, such persons apprehend not what I 
am about to say, let them remember it is the defect of the subject, even 
iheir own minds, and not the uninteJligibleness of the object that occa- 
sions this. However I shall endeavour to give as plain an account of 
this matter, even to them, as the nature of the thing, and my weak 
understanding, will allow me, especially considering the time also I 
am limited to. 

There are two ways of converse among men here on earth, and there 
are no more supposable, viz. distant converse, by letters, books, tokens, 
or messages, from one to another, and immediate converse by discourse 
or signs. And in proportion to these, there are two ways also, in a 
spiritual sense, of converse between God and holy souls. 

The first of these is managed and carried on by the intervention of 
God^ word and works, especially the first For what are these but 
two great and excellent volumes, full uf deep and profound matter for 
spectilation and observation ? 

As, therefore, a man sends his thoughts and desires to his friends, 
wrapped up in the paper conveyance ol letters and books, by which he 
speauLs to tneir minds through their eyes, so God speaks and preacheth, to 
the minds of thinking creatures, by his works and dispensations, but es- 
pedally by his word. For what is the bible, but, as it were, a letter dic- 
tated by we Holy Spuit to proper amanuensists and scribes, and directed 
to us ; by which he speaks to us, even to this day, as really as if we heard 
him speaking with an articulate voice from heaven ? And this way he is 
pleased to suggest such things to his sincere followers as good men have 
not only ever Siought it their duty to take notice o^ but have had reason 
also to look upon oflen as the secret whispers of their God, conveyed to 
them by his spirit through the medium of his word, though weak and fool- 
ish persons have frequently, I confess, taken their own fimcies upon this 
pretence, for inspirations, a great argument how cautious we ought to be 
in such matters, fiut to proceed: 

As this way God is pleased to converse with us, so we are called to 
converse with him also by meditation and prayer. For what is meditation 
in tbia case, but our reading over God's \ettfii% «ii^ ^<m\;\aj^ -w^jJol^wmsqa 
thought and attention ? And what else \e ipia^ct , ^tiv^XsssX ««i \«Q5SiSKsa% 
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answers to what God writes to us aboat, by imparting to him the 
knowledge of oar minds and determinations, and by imploring his fa- 
vour and assistance, according as our wants are, and by rendering 
thanks to him for the mercies we have received from him, &c. ? 

But besides this, there is, secondly, another sort of conTerse be- 
tween Grod and holy souls, which answers in some sort to that which 
comes under that name here among men. For though this doth more 
directly relate to the future state, where we shall see as we are seen, 
and know as we are known, and converse with God as it were, ftce to 
fiice, yet we may justly and with confidence say, both from the assu- 
rances of Scripture, and the experience of all truly devout and holy 
porsonR, that there is something of this kind attainable here on earth, 
which is known to the saints, and spoken of by them, under the notion 
of heavenly and divine sensation. Did not the apostle John meanthis^. 
when he assures us, " That the saints had their fellowsijip with GoA— 



and Christ P *' And did not the apostle Paul insinuate this, when he 
tells us, ** that the conversation of Christians in his days was in hea- 
ven ?" Surely they cannot be supposed to speak in these, and BUch 
like places, of miraculous attainments, but of that which all ChristianB 
were obliged to aspire after. And I am sure (nore must be meant bj 
them than a bare outward profession of religion and unblameablenes^ -^^ 
of life. 

I do therefore appeal here to all serious Christians that make con- .^^'' 
science of prayer and strict walking before God, whether they have no' ^ f^ 
felt their souls sometimes brought near, as it were, to God ; elevate c^^ *^ 
above the world ; melted down into unusual contrition ; seized with th^^ -^® 
utmost abhorrence of sin ; inflamed witli the love of God, and embol^ — ■ -'" 
dened to peur out their complaints unto God. And whether they hav^^ ^® 
not, now and then, found their minds enlarged, and their mouths fillec— ^'^ 
with arguments in wrestling and pleading with God in prayer; thei^' ^ 
gratitude for mercies received increased ; their zealous resolutions fo^^^* 
closer walking with God and further Berviceablencss, with a divin^^^ 
plerophory renewed ; their joy and comfort in believing made mor^^^ 
sensible and great than before ; their former sorrows and fears dispel — ■ — 
led ; their title to heaven further cleared up ; their view of that glor^^^ 
more furbished and brightened ; their sins more clearly discovered tc:7 
be pardoned ; and their former prayers more remarkably and satisfac 
torily answered. T say, I appeal to all serious and holy persons, if they 
have not, at sometimes at least, more or less, found some of these, of 
the like Christian attainments, as certainly and undeniably as they 
have at other times been conscious of the changes of their minds, from 
fear to hope, and from sorrow to joy, upon the alteration of their out- 
ward circumstances in the world for the better. 

I do not speak here of extraordinary communications, such as the 

apostles and prophets had of old. For I own these are now ceased. 

Though I must say, though these cannot be expected now, yet Grod has 

never said that he will reveal himself no more. Nay, if we may believe 

unquestionable relations, God has done so sometimes, long since the 

cessation of extraordinary and miraculous gifts. But I speak here 

only of those things which we may attain unto, according to the pro- 

mises made to all Christians, if we be nol vjaiivVm^ ta ourselves. For, 

»8 Christ Bays, " If any man love me, Y\e mWVc^^ w^ ^oit^^^^xAisx^ 

fktber will love him : and we will come vmlo \um, mcA laaJaA wa ^ti^vA^ 

fvitb him.'' Let some men, thetetote, bcoS at «;\Y>i)o:\a ^ canX. %5i^ va- 
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gon, and as enthusiasm and fancy : yet still there are some, and I 
hope many here, who can set to their seal, with me, to the attesta- 
tion of the certainly of this truth, were this required. 

Let me, therefore, put you in mind of this, " that religion is not 
a system of notions, but a practical thing." Fori am sure that the 
experience of its power upon your souls will give you a clearer idea 
of it than all the books of the world can do. Therefore, when our 
lord Jesus came to teach us our creed, he did not think fit to draw 
it up into any methodical scheme or discourse. Nay, so far was he 
from doing so, that neither he nor his apostles would so much as 
form any compend or confession of faith to be subscribed by us, or 
imposed upon us. For his design was not to fill the world with 
disputes, or to start controversies to answer them again, in order to 
stock the world with notions and opinions. No, no ; his design 
was more noble and sublime, more generous and divine, viz., to pro- 
mote piety and a holy life, as the best way to attain unto the true 
knowledge and belief of divine truths. And, therefore, he tells us, 
that the way to know the doctrine which he preached, was to do it. 
So that, as reconciliation lays the foundation of communion with 
Ood, so a close and exact obedience, holiness and devotion, is that 
\)j which a man is capacitated actually to maintain and increase 
communion and fellowship with God. 

Having, therefore, now given you a sufficient account, as I hum- 
"bly hope, of this great subject of communion with God, I may per- 
haps be thought to have, in a great measure, directed you by it, 
how you may receive the benefit and blessing of God's dwelling 
with you; and that, therefore, I ought to detain you no longer on 
this head. Yet since I proposed to consider how we are to improve 
the great privilege of God's dwelling among us, in relation to the 
public worship of God, for which end this house is bmlt, I hope it 
wHl be no useless inquiry to give you a few thoughts further this 
way. 

Let it, therefore, be seriously considered by you, that it will be a 
sad matter, if, after all the pains and expense men have been at in 
making this place convenient for the administration of God's ordi- 
nances, and the great pains God has taken otherwise to renew and 
reform you : I say, if, after all this, ye continue as wicked and god- 
less as other men, and perish at last, therefore, let me entreat you 
to labour after communion with your God in public ordinances, tiiat 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain. And, ther efore, let me 
suggest a few things to you, which I hope may be exceedingly use- 
ful to you, tlirough God's assistance. When, therefore, ye come 
to worship God and attend upon his ordinances in this house, be 
careful, in the first place, to consider seriously with whom ye have 
to do. Take heed to yourselves that ye offer not the sacrifice of 
fools before God, seeing he is your witness now, and will be your 
judge hereafter. Ye profess, in coming here, to worship and glo- 
rify God. Act, therefore, accordingly, to the honour of God, and 
for your own good. 

In the next place, be concerned to employ yourselves wholly in 

the sacred work ye are here engaged in. What petitions or thanks.- 

givings Sire put up to God, Join in •, es^ecvcCiV^ ^\i.Oa. ^& ^q «^i&.^^xs!t 

own case, and express your wants ox mexcift^ TSiO'sX.. Ksis.^o^'^'^ «cv52sv 

trutbaaaye see to be Scriptural ones; MX^ exftscMv^M'*^"^^^'^'*^ 

L 
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of them be consonant to that divine standard : for I am far from 
desiring you to believe me upon my single testimony, unless I can 
give you sufficient evidence for the same. Give your hearty and 
ready consent to the gospel calls and invitations, and accordingly 
come off from sin and Satan to Christ and his service, and embark 
yourselves wholly on this bottom of your Saviour's merits, as the 
only secure foundation of salvation and eternal life. When ye hear 
of itie threatenings of God's word against sinners, and the mise- 
ries prepared for them, stand in awe, and sin not, but break oflf en- 
tirely from all pernicious councils. When promises are insisted 
upon, explained and improved, rejoice in the goodness of God, 
thus manifested to you; and assent to the verity of them, and 
plead them in prayer in the time of your need. Yield a ready com- 
pliance *with the commands of God when explained and urged upon 
you, and resolve to model your lives accordingly to the praise of 
Ood, and the honour of our holy profession. And as ye are oblig- 
ed to yield entire obedience to all the commands of God, so par- 
ticularly to that which Christ calls his new conmiandment, that we 
love one another, for this is the badge of our profession, by which 
all men may attain to know if they are Christians indeed ; but, alas, 
where shall we find true Christians, if this be the mark and evi- 
dence of such — ^let us therefore be the more concerned, to approve 
ourselves to be Christians, indeed, by loving the brethren, even 
thc)u«?h they differ from us in a great many litfle things. For if we 
do not so, how can we justly conclude that we are passed from death 
to life ? And how can we ever, without this, attain to fellowship 
with God here on earth, or in heaven hereafter? But if it be our 
business thus to mind religion in earnest, we may justly hope to 
have communion with the Father, and the Son, both now and for 
ever. 

And now I am come to tlje end of what I had to say to the three 
propositions I laid down to be considered, which I may be perhaps 
supposed to have insisted upon so largely, that anything further 
by way of application may be looked upon as superfluous, if not 
impertinent. But I hope ye will bear with me on this occasion, 
seeimg in all probability we shall never have the like again, if I 
presume to trespass yet further upon your patience, by recommend- 
ing to you the practical consideration of our holy religion by way 
of conclusion, which is all the application or improvement I shall 
make of it. • 



THE CONCLUSION. 



Let your thoughts, therefore, my Mends, go along with me, and 
take a view of our holy Christian profession, from this eminent 
head thereof, which we have been considering : for from this pin- 
nacle we may see the whole frame of this spiritual edifice ; seeing 
the communion and converse of God and men is that about which 
all religion is conversant, and to the advancement of which, h^i^ 
and hereafter, it is wholly calculated. And, therefore, I hope the 
general consideration of this grand subject here (to the illustration 
and advancement of which all particular truths are subservient, con- 
ducting us thither, as the rivers do to the ocean from whence they 
flow) will be found to be no less pro5;er for a conclusion, especially 
considering the occasion, than lesser influences and particular uses 
would have been. And I do much mistake, if what I am about to 
say, will not be found as useful, if not more than the common and 
vulgar way of improving such like truths. 

There are three grand considerations of our religion which we 
n^ay properly be led to think upon, from the subject already dis- 
coursed of, and which may, I hope, be of very considerable use to 
us, both by giving us a distinct idea of Christianity, and by confirm- 
ing us as to the verity of it, in order to practise it and pursue the 
design thereof. For the consideration of the nature, of the cer- 
tainty^ and of the excellency of religion, is now what I am in quest 
of. 

And, first, what I have said of God's dwelling with men on the 
earth, doth exceedingly tend to clear up the notion of religion to 
us ; seeing religion must be supposed, not only to be consistent 
with this end, but to be something that is directly calculated by 
God to subserve and promote so great and beneficial a design as 
this is, of God's dwelling with us, and our being admitted to com- 
mimion with him, both in time and for all eternity. 

Now, our religion is considered two ways, viz., either casually, or 
rather instrumentally, as it is "a doctrine revealed to us, in order 
to lead us in to God for our happiness ; or finally and effectively, as 
it denotes a holy frame of soul this way produced in us, by which 
we study to please God, to converse with him, and to be happy in 
the enjoyment of him." And both these ways we may attain to 
form a genuine idea of religion, from what I have said before con- 
cerning God's dwelling with men upon the earth. 

For, as to the first consideration, we may from thence see, that 
" religion is a doctrine revealed by God to men in the Scriptures, 
concerning the knowledge of himself in Christ, necessary and suffi- 
cient to salvation, and wholly calculated to make us holy and happy, 
here and hereafter, by leadmg ua iu \jo >iSci^ ^■viYyrsi'sxi^'SkV. ^^^^iSi^ 
Christ." 
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This definition or description of religion, doctrinally considered, 
(which the apostle calls, by a compendious way of speaking, the 
doctrine according to godliness; and elsewhere, the truth acceding 
to godliness,) wUl deserve our serious meditations ; for I do not 
apprehand that there is one word redundant or superfluous, nor any 
thing wanting or defectiTe in it. 

For this description of our religion will let you see the difference 
there is between it and that which we call natural religion, in as far 
as this is a revealed doctrine. It will lead us up to the author of 
it, seeing it is revealed by God. It will shew us our concern in this 
doctrine, since it is given out to men. It will put us in mind where 
this is to be found, since this revelation is only in the Scriptures. 
It will satisfy us, as to the great subject of this doctrine and revela- 
tion, that it is aU concerning the knowledge of God himself, and 
that in Christ, to denote the peculiarity of Uie gospel economy now. 
I say also that this is necessary to salvation, to shew how weak and 
insuio&cient mere nature is without it, and to put us in mind that it 
is so absolutely to us who live under the discoveries of it ; though 
I meddle not with the state of heathens, who are to be judged 
another way than we. And I say that this is sufficient to salvation, 
that I may assert the perfection of Scripture, and the revelation 
contained therein, in opposition to the supposed imperfection there- 
of, without traditions and determinations of Popes or Councils, or 
the like fancies of some men. And I say, moreover, in this descrip- 
tion, that revealed religion is whoUy calculated to make us holy and 
happy here and heret^er, to show what the great end and scope 
thereof is with respect to us. And after all I thought fit to specify 
how in what respect it makes us reach these ends (and wherein 
also both holiness atid happiness do consist) by adding, that it does 
so, by leading men into the enjoyment of God and Christ ; for this 
is the only way to be both holy and happy, as well as that wherein 
these do stand. 

So that it doth plainly appear from all this, that the nature and 
tendency of the Christian religion is to improve the minds and souls 
of men, by rendering them fit for divine communications, that God 
may indeed dwell in their hearts and lives, and that, accordingly, 
they may have fellowship with the Father and with the Son. And 
this leads me to consider religion effectively, as it denotes a holy 
disposition of soul, wrought there by the spirit of God, impregnat- 
ing gospel considerations to us by his own secret, but efficacious, 
working. 

Now as to this second consideration of religion, I shall not dis- 
pute here how or in what way it is wrought, seeing all must allow 
that there is such a thing, as is too plain to be denied, from what 
account we have of the holy and heroicfd lives and deaths of martyrs 
and saints, many of whom were both the wisest and most learned 
men of the world. 

I shall, therefore, only attempt to give you some idea of religion 
under this consideration, as I have done with respect to the former. 
And in order to this, I must put you in mind of that description of 
religion, in the general notion of it, abstracting from the Christian, 
which I gave the world in a former discourse. T\i«.t description 
was this : " That religion is a serious concern, miA. «X.\i^o\v.s etv^«i^- 
rourto seek after Qod and come \into "him, in^X^tiftX^a^ ^\a,Oa.^^ 
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^^x^i win be most acceptable and pleasing to bim, and oonsequenily 
^flfectual to reacb tbe end designed ; and all this proceeding from a 
*^Slxt apprehension and firm belief of God's being and beneficence, 
®^<i from a just sense of our dependence upon him, and account- 
^"^leness to him, and of our being designed for a future state, and 
^^xxsequently of our being to be rewarded or pimished there, ac- 
^P^^ding to our life and behaviour here, with respect to the above- 
r^^ntioned concern and endeavour." Now, a very small alteration 
"^ "this description, by adding what is peculiar to the Christian reli- 
^^Ob, will make it a proper definition thereof. For what other idea 
J^^xi we form of Christianity, taken in this second sense, but this, — 
-^ *^hat it is a serious concern, and studious endeavour, to seek after 
^*^od and come unto him, in order to enjoy him, and have commu- 
*^ion with him, in that way which our Lord Jesus has revealed and 
^^escribed, as that which is only acceptable and pleasing to him, 
^X^d consequently effectual to reach the end designed ; and all this 
^^oceeding from a right apprehension and firm belief both of God's 
*^^ing and beneficence, atid of Christ's mission into the world, his 
^ differing for us there, and ascension again to heaven ; and so of 
^^Xir acting in a dependence upon him, and as accountable to him as 
persons designed for a future state, and consequently of our being 
"to be rewarded or punished there, according to our life and beha- 
"Viour here, with respect to the above-mentioned concern and endea- 
A^-our." 

I hope this account both of religion in general, and of the Chris- 
%ian religion in particular, will be satisfactory to all those that are 
clesirous to have a distinct notion and idea of so momentous a thing 
"with respect to the regulation of their lives accordingly. For this 
is indeed the sum of the description of religion, under this last ac- 
ceptation of it, that it is the governing principle of good men, both 
as to their thoughts and affections, and their words and actions. 
And that it may be so to us, in order to our being made batli holy 
and happy, that God may dwell with us, and in us, and we attain to 
dwell witii him here and for ever, is the great end I proposed to 
myself, in taking all this pains to be so accurate and exact in this 
account of things which I propose to yom' most serious tlioughts, 
in order to be further stretched out and improved by all of you, 

And, in order to this, I suppose you will easily see from hence, 
that religion is something more generous and noble than most men 
seem to apprehend. For from both these descriptions of religion^ 
it doth plainly appear that they do exceedingly eiT who iniu^ine 
that it is nothing else but a fine speculative science, consisting in 
high notions, without any immediate relation to practicii; and 
that they do not less mistake its nature and design who placro it 
wholly in an external profession, when the scope of it is not so 
much to entitle us to the name of Christianity as to make us Chris- 
tians indeed. And from hence, also, does it plainly appear, that 
seeing so great a change is this way effected on the soul, Christia- 
nity can never be supposed to consist in the discriminative name 
and rituals of a party, since all persons, of whatever denomination 
or nation, are accepted, who fear God and work righteousness. 

Secondly, I proceed now to consider the cei-tainty of our holy 
religion, from what I have said. Not that I pretend hero to prove 
the truth of Christianity against Al\ie\s\s osiiTie\sXs> ^?i^<ii^ tb^ss^ 
l2 
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hinr« done to good purpose of late, and which I spake also some- 
thing to, against the first of these enemies especially, in a discourse 
which I have already once and again referred unto. For my design 
here is only to confirm those who believe and assent to what I have 
already said concerning God's dwelling with men upon the earth, 
that our holy religion is indeed every way divine. And this I shall 
do &om two considerations, that may be of use to strengthen the 
faith of those who are not already abandoned to scepticism on so 
weighty and momentous a truth as that we have discoursed of. 

The first consideration is, " that there is nothing more consonant 
to the divine perfections than our religion ; and that upon this ac- 
count it seems unquestionably to own God for its author and origi- 
naL" 

And as to this, I shall only appeal to men's own reason and con- 
science, if they can imagine anything that tends more directly to 
exalt the sovereignty of God over all his creatures, as to his creat- 
ing, preserving and governing them as he sees fit ; or if they can 
find any doctrine that gives us a more just representation of God's 
unspotted holjiness and righteousness. And what religion can be 
found that raises us to so noble an idea of God's nature and attri- 
butes, and to so just an admiration of him ? for is it possible that 
anything can more exalt the greatness and power of God, or his 
wisdom and sapience, or his love and goodness, or his truth and 
faithfulness, than this revelation of God doth ? seeing Christianity 
is wholly founded on these attributes, especially as they concur to 
the malang up that master-piece of God's providence and govern- 
ment, viz. the incarnation of Christ and the salvation of sinners 
this way : for in this all the predictions of God do most eminentiy 
shine forth. So that God, being the supreme good, skid communi- 
cative of himself to reasonable creatures, who are made capable of 
such intercourse with him, may we not conclude, seeing all other 
religions are so unworthy of God, excepting this only, that, there- 
fore, this is indeed the genuine production and issue of his benefi- 
cence to men, and, therefore, discovered to them, in order to their 
salvation. 

The second consideration is this, that there is nothing more 
agreeable to right reason than this revealed religion is. 

For what has any man been able to discover in this that chokes 
reason, or is inconsistent with it ? I know indeed many heathens 
of old, as well as Jews and sceptics of late, who have attempted to 
find fiawB in it. But it is as true, that they have been unanswer- 
ably refuted to their own shame, and the confirmation of Chris- 
tianity. For indeed though this religion do contain several truths 
too high for us fully to comprehend, yet there is nothing to b© 
found in it that is any way contradictory or absurd. And it is so 
admirably accommodated to our reason and way of thinking, that 
it seems for the most part to be built upon nature itself, though 
not as now corrupted, but as pure and refined, and that in so ad- 
mirable a manner, as to agree with the weakness of the most ordi- 
nary understanding, at the same time that it gives scope to the 
highestflightst>f learned speculations. And as to those things 
that some men would fain expunge out of their creed, as unintelli- 
S'/L/e mysteries, I would fain ask iT[iem,\i it be oa-j tdlotq \mreason- 
aI/J& that an infinite being should reveal to \xa ftoxsie XJoasi^^ ^a t«- 
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^^^is^, which we cannot fully comprehend, than it is, tiiat an inflni- 

^^ly capadons mind should understand more than our limited and 

^Oor thoughts can exactly apprehend. Therefore, after all men 

^*fcxi say, it is to me a great argument for the divinity of the Sorip- 

"^"^Xx-es, and the religion therein revealed, that, notwithstanding the 

^txbliniity of many things therein discovered, there is not one to h% 

^OTmd, that, upon a modest and impartial survey, can he justly 

^ciid to involve any absurdity or contradiction. And this I durst 

"Venture to make good, were it not that this would carry me out too 

^lUr at this time, and that I hope there is no need for such a dis- 

oourse to this auditory. 

And now I hope I have said enough to evince the certainty of our 
Ohristian profession to those that are not deists or sceptics upon 
'tliis head. And therefore I may venttire to proceed to consider the 
excellency of it, which is the last thing I am to speak to in this 
epilogue. 

The third thing, therefore, to be considered at this time, is the 
excellency and valuableness of the Christian religion. 

And though this doth sufficiently appear from all the preceding 
<liscourse, and particplarly from what we said as to communion 
"y/nih God, yet I hope it may not be amiss to add something here 
that may induce you further to fall in love with religion, in order 
to practise the same. 

Now the excellency of religion cannot be better known than by 
its effects ; for from these doth the Scripture itself receive its eulo- 
gies and commendatory epithets ; as when it is said to make the 
simple wise, to convert the ungodly, to sanctify the soul, and to 
make a man more excellent than his neighbour. Forreligion is the 
way of life, and is above to the wise, that he may depart from the 
heU beneath, or from the lowest hell, as the Hebrew seems rather 
to import, and as the Chaldee paraphrase and Syriac version read 
the place. So that there are two things in religion suggested to us 
in these words, which will abundantly discover its excellency, viz., 
that it is above to the wise, as tending to the elevation and spiritu- 
ality of their spirits ; and tiiat it is this way they are saved from the 
lower school, or heU, even the infernal pit. 

Therefore, first, the excellency and valuableness of religion ap- 
pears in this, that it enlarges all the faculties of the soul, and 
makes them more ample, noble, and free. It widens and dilates 
a man's soul, and gives, as it were, a new soul to him ; by bright- 
ening and enlightening the mind, by procuring liberty to the will 
from whatever tended to enslave it and make it run too much bias, 
and by inspiring and quickening all the wheels of the soul's mo- 
tion. 

So that true religion enlarges and greatens the soul in all its act- 
ings. For the nearer a man comes to God, who is infinite in all 
perfections, and continually acting accordingly, the vaster and more 
unbounded will he find his soul to be. So that, to be straitened in 
our minds, narrowed in our souls, and confined in our apprehen- 
sions and affections, and actions, is a sign of a man's being slen- 
derly, if at all, tinctured with religion. 

For a true Christian cannot be satisfied with anything less than 
God; his enlai^^ement of soul being such, that the whole world 
eannot M or satisfy its desires. ¥ot 'wYiftii «k xji^JiY^ ^x»» \i^<5M«^& ^ 
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if I may say so, master of himself, and is restored to the true pos- 
session of his own faculties and powers, he can be bounded no lon- 
ger by, or confined within, the limits of mundane enjoyments. 
The wide world, as we call it, becomes then but as a prison to him, 
and the whole sphere of mortality is too narrow for his aspiring 
thoughts. This elevated and great-souled champion does not weep 
for more worlds, as is famed of Alexander the Great, who a litUe 
after found a coffin large enough to contain him, but scorns it and 
ten thousand more, upon the supposition they were ; for nothing 
less than God himself, the infinitely perfect and glorious God, can 
satiate his soul, and content his mind. 

And, therefore, he lives above himself, as well as all other things, 
denying himself, as well as undervaluing all created things, in order 
to enjoy his God. He resigns himself to God, in order to eiyoy 
him. And we may easily imagine how our souls must be enlarged, 
dilated, and greatened, after we are elevated to the enjoyment of 
God, though this be according to our weak measure, gradually and 
by various steps. 

But, by denying ourselves and acting thus, we come to be restor- 
ed to a just dominion and power over ourselves, by overcoming 
our sins and passions. And in nothing more than in this doth the 
wonderful efficacy of religion appear. And ! how glorious is it 
to experience this in ourselves ; to find, I say, reason giving up 
the sceptre to the gentle sway of religion, and from thence receiv- 
ing commission again to subdue the unruly motions of self-will 
and passion. For from this time sweet peace takes possession of 
the soul, instead of the tyrannical lusts that lorded over it before. 
And how delightful then must the change be, when, instead of the 
wild and confused rule of avarice, malice, lasciviousness and pride, 
men become heavenly, mild, holy, and humble ? 

In this surely stands the most noble conquest of the soul, when a 
man becomes master of himself, and finds pure religion and calm, 
reason at the helm, piloting his life through the imstable sea of thi» 
world. And this is the happy revolution that religion makes in us, 
when it is submitted unto. For while other men are slaves to sin, 
folly, and vanity, the truly pious soul is above all these. So that* 
in all respects, religion must be looked upon as the only cause and 
original of true nobility and magnanimity of soul ; for it is only pious 
persons that can say with Paul, we can do all things through Christ 
that strengthens us. 

And from hence it is, that pious souls are stirred up, and encoura- 
ged to act as public spirited persons in the world, in defence of the 
church, and for the interest of all good men, without confining them- 
selves, as others do, to the little concerns that relate only to them- 
selves. For, as an eminent and Christian author says, " This is looked 
upon to be the first work of a religious man's righteousness, to love 
those who are of the same class with himself, and to have commu- 
nication and converse with them, both on earth and in heaven." 
And hence he freely gives to them, and bestows upon them what he 
has as he is able. And seeing he is friendly and bountiful this way 
he must needs hate those that are wicked, seeing he hates every 
tiling that ia evil ; for he is careful to act faithfully to himself, to his 
neighbour, and to the commands oi "his Go^ 1a.ekX)cievi\st\^«a ser- 
vant of God in & proper sense, 'wlio au^>i^c^»\oIas^N^\J^D^«cCs^^ft 
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the divine precepts. But he that does not so much obey these 
heoanse commanded, as love them because he sees them to be 
ttcellent, is the man that is most pure in heart, and is therefore 
most truly the friend of God. 

But, secondly, the excellency of religion doth also appear in this, 
that it tends to make us happy both here and hereafter. 

But religion does not only enter a man into the way that leads to 
wlicity, and life eternal, but tends also to carry us on perpetually 
towards the same. It does indeed dawn pleasantly upon us at first; 
but it does likewise ever after shine more and more towards the per- 
fect day. And not only so, but it carries us along with itself^ all the 
while we live in this world, until it lands us in a better, and till we 
set with it in the bed of perpetual rest and peace. 
.Therefore after it has directed and assisted us to make our peace 
y^ God, and elevated our spirits above serene and fading things, 
It leads us in to act ever afterwards as his devoted friends and ser- 
^**it8. And from hence we find true serenity and peace of mind 
^"'ought in us, together with the purest and most satisfying content- 
Jent and joy, and our thoughts and affections this way mellowed 
?owii into the sweetest composure and harmony. By which religion 
18 found to conduce much even to our outward happiness in this 
'^fld, by obliging and assisting us to walk wisely, soberly, meekly, 
5j^d humbly ; and, therefore, must be supposed much more to tend 
to otir eternal bliss, as leading us in to glorify and enjoy God, both 
^ this world and the next. For it takes us off from low and mean 
^^, designs, and interests, and makes us mind the great things 
^aeiein our true and lasting felicity doth consist. 



"^^ now, my dear friends, I have led you from the particular con- 
^i<*eration of God's dwelling and conversing with men upon the 
®**1ih, to the general consideration of religion itself. But I have 
'^ot reached my end in this, tUl I have led you from hence back 
*8ftin, (and I hope with a great deal of advantage, after what I have 
^^d on this head, as well as the former) to consider what God doth 
J^'lture and expect from you as to practice. For to what purpose 
^? ^we know these things, unless we act accordingly, and make reli- 
^^n our business indeed ; seeing this, even doctrinally considered, is 
^tioUy calculated for practice, and in a final sense, is holiness and . 
^I'actice itself? 

Hence we find that God in his word doth ever represent this as a 
^^^tical thing. Enoch and Noah's religion is described to be a 
y^lking with God, or a studious concern to please him. And Abra- 
*^^in is commanded to walk before God, and so to seek after true 
I^^ifection. And thus Israel is enjoined to walk after the Lord, in 
^^edience to his holy law. For what does God require of man, as 
^e.prophet Micah says, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
*^Umbly with his God ? And, therefore, we Christians are required 
^o walk so, as Christ gave us an example, and to walk in the spirit, 
fts an evidence that we live in it ; that so we may attain to walk in 
*ii the eommandmenta of God blameless. 
^o that, from all this, we may suf^cienU^ aeft Yio^ xax\dtt ^<i^ x^-^ 
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quires and expects of us, that we should make religion our business^ 
and approve ourselves to he the sincere and faithful servants of our 
Lord and Master, by living over all that knowledge of divine trath 
he has given us ; in order, first, to attain unto that communion with 
God and Christ which the Scripture speaks of, and then to main- 
tain it, which is best done by an even and close walking with God, 
according to the tenure and scope of his holy laws and institutions. 
In order to which, pray consider seriously what the character of a 
true Christian is, as it is deducible from the word of God. And for 
this end, accept these few hints from me at this time ; which may 
perhaps be serviceable to your further and closer thoughts on tMs j 
subject. I 

•' A true Christian, then, with whom God dwells, and who hath 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, is one ; that besides the 
outward baptism with water, is internally j)aptized by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost: being thus horn 
not according to the flesh or the will of man, but of God. And, 
therefore, he is careful to be really what he makes profession of. 

" And seeing the mind must be cultivated and improved, in order 
to the right regulation of the life, he is careful to examine and try 
things by Scripture and sober ratiocination, that he may not be im- 
posed upon or take things on trust. For he reckons it a mean and 
unworthy thing for a Christian to be able to give no other account 
of the principles of his religion, than Pagans and Mahometans do, 
viz., that his parents were of that persuasion and taught him to be 
so, and that it is the religion of his country. Therefore he studies 
the word of God diligently and humbly, in order to embrace the 
truths thereof, upon conviction and a rational choice, from satisfac- 
tory evidences of their certainty, as well as from the purity of its 
precepts, and the exceeding great reward exhibited in its promises. 

" Hence he cannot allow himself to believe that to be his duty 
which God expressly declares against. And, therefore, though all 
the world should agree to recommend idolatry as the best way of 
worship, he dares not fall in with them, whatever the consequence 
of his disobedience to men on this score may be supposed to be. 

" Nor can he see any just reason for his believing things contra- 
dictory and absurd, merely upon human authority or for secular 
ends. For he judges, that as faith is the evidence of spiritual things, 
which we must believe upon the credibility of the relater, so our 
senses are the proper judges of their own objects. And, therefore, 
he thinks it far better to interpret some expressions of Scripture in 
a figurative or spiritual sense, than to adhere rigidly to the letter, 
when the sense is unintelligible. 

*• And yet he is not so presumptuous and proud as to measure an 
things revealed to us by the weak line of his own intellect. For aa 
he concludes it absurd to deny his own being, because he is not 
able fully to comprehend how he is made, and doth subsist and act, 
so he thinks it much more unreasonable to deny things relating im- 
mediately to God, when he gives us the fullest assurances of tiiem« 
merely because we cannot fully comprehend how they are. 

" Therefore he is no sceptic, tossed, to Mid fro with every objec- 
t/on against religion, far less mtla t\ie iQo\\^\v *:^e&\& ^^^t^^^sie 
wits make use of to ridicule it. "But \i«Nm^ xeQievNe>^ ^QDkft\^Q^5^^^ 
stands fa^t in it; andwhereiu ^Q dou>i^>i3ci,mBaL^^ ft«na\\a«5A'3»^«a 
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Jijuiiy ; that thns he may come to be more fully established in the 
'^th, and that so his obedience to God may be his reasonable ser- 
vice, and not a blind devotion. 

^ " Neither is he an enthusiast, expecting or pretending to immo- 
late revelation, when his interest and duty is so plainly discovered 
^ him in the Scriptures ; that he sees no need any Christian has 
of such an extraordinary way of teaching, far less any ground given 
liim to expect it. 

"And yet he is careful not to run to the contrary extreme, by 
Imagining that the spirit of God has withdrawn himself from the 
church, as to ordinary operations, as well as extraordinary gifts. 
I'or the sense and experience of his own wants and impotence 
oblige him continually to breathe after, and carefully to wait for, 
the benign and sweet influences of the holy spirit ; in order this 
way to be led into all truth ; to be assisted in all the steps of his 
spixituEd journey through the world ; and to be rendered fit for com- 
munion and fellowship with God. 

" He is no solifidian that hopes to be saved by a chimerical faith 
that is barren of spiritual fruit. But he is zealous of good works, 
as being acceptable to God, honourable to religion, profitable to 
man, and necessary to salvation. 

** Yet he dare not place his religion in mere morals or externals, 
but is careful to act from right principles, and particularly from 
&ith, as knowing that what proceeds not from thence is sin, and 
that if God shoi2d narrowly watch his actions, he must be for ever 
undone, unless God accept of them for Christ's sake. 

" Therefore he is whoUy dead to himself, as to the expectation of 
salvation by what he can do. For his concern is, that Christ may 
be made of God unto him both wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption. 

" Hence he makes all his approaches to God by the one media- 
tor, the man Jesus Christ, without presuming to any merit in him- 
self, or making use of any others as sub-mediators either of atone- 
ment or intercession, by a voluntary submission, which God has 
given us no ground for. For he comes to God himself as to his 
gracious father, reconciled in Christ: as one that he knows is ready 
and willing to accept poor creatures that come unto him this way. 

** He is the same in private that he is in public, the same in his 
closet as in the church, being concerned to walk within his house, 
as David did, with a perfect heart, and to approve himself to God 
as weU as to men, by keeping a conscience void of ofience to both. 

" He joins seriousness witti cheerfulness, being seriously cheer- 
ful, and cheerfully serious, as aiming at a composed and serene 
temper of mind and spirit always. For he knows he has to do with 
serious as well as excellent tihings ; and therefore thinks that a 
great man, (Sir Francis Walsingham — See Wanly' s History of 
Mem) — had just reason to speak as he did to some that wondered 
at his retirement: * Ah,' said he, * while we laugh, all things are 
serious round about us ; God is serious in all his works and provi> 
dences ; Christ is serious in his gospel offers and discoveries ; and 
the spirit is serious while he strives with us ; and surely death, hell, 
and heaven, and a future judgment, are serious things ; and ace not 
all things we can think of so too ?' SlaiaW., \iieiv,TSiMi\i^'Cckfc ^^ 
fool And buffoon of the creation, to laugh ouSl t^Vkj wi^\x^'^i>sss&% 
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especially when he comes to have, as it were, one foot in the grave ? 
And he thinks another great man, (Sir John Mason — Wanly's His- 
tory of Many) spake a great deal of sense, when he said, ' that after 
all his studies, travels, negotiations, and experience of men and 
things, he found these tlungs to remain upon his mind as most 
solid truths, viz., that seriousness is a man's best wisdom, temper- 
ance his best physic, and a good conscience his best estate,*and that 
he found all things had forsaken him upon a death -bed but God 
and prayer, for that he did look upon all his time past to be lost, ^ 
except that part of it which had been spent in praying or doing 
good.' 

" He is therefore concerned to make a right use of retirements^ 
from the world, which he takes pleasure in, except when the ser- 
vice of God or providential calls forbid him to indulge this humour. 
For he finds there is a great deal of truth^in the old saying, ' Qui^ 
bene latuit bene vixit — hib that attains to improve retirement best 
lives best also.' Let foolish men look on this as predseness or 
melancholy, he values it not. Nor does he envy the meddling and 
busy man, who, for worldly interest, though perhaps under the 
specious pretence of seriousness and public usefulness, must have 
a finger in every man's concerns. For he can say as Sdpio of old, 
and with more reason than he, ' Nunquam minus solus sum quam 
cum sum solm — I am never less alone than when alone.* For though 
he be alone, he is not without company or business, that the igno- 
rant world is not acquainted with. 

*< For he lives above the creature and all earthly enjoyments ; and 
though he has to do with created things as well as others, yet he 
does not suffer his mind to terminate on these as his principal end, 
but passes through them unto God. And, therefore, he rejoiceth 
in outward comforts, as if he rejoiced not ; and sorrows, in the time 
of trouble and calamity, as if he sorrowed not ; and uses the world 
80 as neither to abuse it or himself, with it. For he remembers 
the time is short, and that the fashion of the world passeth away. 
And, therefore, his comforts lead him unto God as his benefactor, 
and the donor of all his mercies ; his troubles drive him into him 
that smites him ; and his dangers make him flee to God for help 
and assistance. 

" He has a sincere and cordial respect to all the laws, ordinances 
and institutions of God. So that he cannot allow himself to obey 
one and reject another : but is concerned to show his obedience 
equally to all; though with a special regard to those commandments 
that do most directly condemn the lusts that naturally are most 
dear to him. And for the same end he chiefly delights in those 
ordinances that he finds lead him in most directly in communion 
with God. 

" High thoughts of God, and low thoughts of himself, keep him 
in just poise — ^between despair and presumption. And the sense 
of God's goodness and his own unworthiness, doth both encourage 
and incite him to approach unto God, and keep him humble under 
a2] Ma attainments. 
"Therefore love and reverence do eqywXtj Qoi[ic;va \si«U.his devo- 
tioDS, For he worships God as opttmus and ma3cimu»,^^\^^<Qk\.«s:L^ 
the greatest being, as his highest sovetei^, wid «&\aa ODafiS.^^iKi^. 
And, tberefbre, he remembera botVi^ns o^wn^c^^iidssiA^NaSfe wi\\m 
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Celadon to God, whom he is allowed to come to as his father in Christ ; 
^bom, therefore, he adores and serves, not according to the oldness 
of the letter, hnt in spirit and in truth. 

'* And as he loves him that begetteth, so he loves all them also 
that are begotten th^ spiritnally unto God. And this he does im- 
partially to the best of his Imowledge, without being confined to a 
party, or subdivision of Christians. For he reckons religion to con- 
sist not so much in those things wherein he conscientiously dissents 
from others, and wherein he charitably believes others dissent thus 
also from him, but in the great essentials and substantials, wherein 
an good men of all denominations are agreed. In which, if others 
reckon him of too large a charity, he thmks it is safest erring on 
this side, if, indeed, it be possible to err thus. And, therefore, with 
respect to such persons, he craves leave to join in his amen to the 
apostle, and say with him, ' that though faith and hope be essential 
Christian graces, yet charily, or rather (as it ought to be translated) 
love, is greater than aU these ; of which this is one property, that it 
thinks no evil,' 

" But seeing a true Christian knows that he has more and greater 
business to transact with God than all the world besides, therefore, 
he is above all things concerned to have his approbation ; that whe- 
ther he be present in the body or called to leave it, he may be 
accepted of him. 

" And, therefore, he lives constantly as under the awfal and se • 
xions apprehensions of a present deity, whose eyes he knows are ever 
upon him, taking notice of all he thinks, designs, says, or does. 

••For which reason he is careftil to have his accounts kept clear 
with God ; and, therefore, finds himself indispensibly obliged to 
examine and try himself daily, that he may rectify what is amiss, beg 
pardon for mistakes and faults, and distinctly know what he has 
received and stands in need of, and accordingly what he has to pray 
and praise for. 

•• For he is not so foolish and conceited as to think he has attained 
to such a measure of religion that he need go no further ; but he 
labours all his days to grow in grace, knowledge, and usefulness, 
pressing thus forward towards the mark, that the nearer he draws to 
the world of light, love, and bliss, he may be the fitter for it. So 
that he never rests or sits down, until he attain to the end of his 
faith at last, even the complete salvation of his soul. 

" In a word, he is one who is careful to observe the whole will 
of God, both with respect to the externals and vitals of Christiani- 
ty. For he acts from the most noble and vigorous principles of 
saving faith and divine love, for the highest and best ends, the ad- 
vancement of God's glory, and the increase of his kingdom in the 
world. And, tterefore, as he brings down his religion from no- 
tions to practice, as one that has no separate interest from that of 
bis master, so he dares to own his being such, whatever it cost 
him, and will open his windows towards the God of Jerusalem, 
though he should fall under the greatest severity from men for 
doing so. For he is not only careful to found on the true and sure 
foundation, but takes heed also to the materials he uses towards 
canning on the work of the supeTatr\ic\>'vv£^) ^iJa».\.\)s^ftS»^\i^x^s:JL\isci 
or stubble, or such like combustiVAe stoS', \i\A.>i5aaJi.'Cci'?s^\i>% %^^^ 
silver, and boM things that oaai \>©ax ^^ ta^ <^ ^'^^ ^<&»^«s^ ^?^- 

M 
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ion. And, therefore, as he comes to the light, that he may know 
lis deeds he ^Tonght in God, so he hehaTes in all things as a 
irtal and accoantable creature, that must die and he judged, and 
happy or miserable for an eternity ; and therefore finds himself 
iligeid to labour to please his God in all things, that whether he 
re or die he may be the Lord's, and find favour in his sight.** 
Lo ! here is the man that is only entitled justly and truly to the 
haracter of a Christian. And, therefore let it be the great study 
if every soul here, to become such ; that we may through grace, 
¥alk worthy of such a God, and such a Saviour and master as we 
profess to serve and hope to eiyoy ; that so we may not receive his 
gnu^c in vain, but may live as heirs of a future glory, and as can- 
didates for the felicity of that state. 

For which puri)ose, set yourselves to reverence and fear God 
more and more. For to man he hath said, that the fear of God is 
}nn wisdom, and to depart firom evil his best understanding. 

And that your fear and obedience may be acceptable to Gt>d, set 
yourselves to the constant and diligent study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For this is a considerable part of a godly and blessed man's 
cliaracter ; that he meditates on God's law day and night. And 
hence it is that the Bereans are so much commended in Scripture, 
because they searched the Scriptures themselves, in order to know — : 
tile things which the apostles preached with the greater certainty. ^. 
And when ye hear the word of God explained and applied, con- — 
sider it as that which is given you in order to practice. Therefore, ^^^ 
despise not prophesying though ye may perhaps observe som e ^^ 
weakness in the speaker; for ye are to receive it not as the word of^^ 

man, but as it is indeed the word of God. For the end of the minis 

try is the perfecting of the saints, and the edifying of the body 
of Christ. 

llierefore, be fervent and serious in prayer, which is the greatr 
inioau to attain to communion with the Father and the Son. For thi* 
s Uie way by which, as I observed above, we attain to immediate 
converse with God, so as to become, as it were, temples of th© 
holy spirit. 

And how happy sliould I reckon myself, if this were the conse- 
quence of my pains in meditating and discoursing on this great 
head of God's dwelling with men on the earth, to this auditory ; 
that henceforth ye might be so stirred up with love and zeal for 
God and goodness, as to make religion your great and main busi 
ness and concern, in order to become temples of the Holy Ghost 
That thus, all of us here might upon just grounds be able to say, 
with a great and apostolic man of old, — 

" Before we believed in God, our heart was a habitation full of cer- 
rupUou, and exceeding weak, even as now the Heathenish temples 
are, f©r our hearts were then full of idols and their worship, 
and where devils had their abode, seeing we acted wholly con- 
traiy to God and his interests ; but now we ai*e become tem- 
ples of the true God. If ye ask how this change was effected ? 
J will give you an account of it. Having received the pardon of our 
j^ins through faith in the name of Christ o\ii Lord, we do imme- 
diately becoitte new persons, being created. t\m^a wet ^'^mx. '^sq* XJsv^ 
ripon this, God has entered into this owr \vaXyv\.^\Aoiv, ra\^ \v\i& ^r,. 
tuall/- taken possession of it, and so reaWy 0iv.e\U'm\i'iA^Ne«viQj!3^«» 
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Xiow this can be ? know that seeing the word of faith is in us, who 

^u:e the called according to his promise, and justified and made 

^oly by him, hence it comes to pass, that he himself (who doth all 

"tihese things in us and for us) doth indeed prophecy in us. For he 

^oth indeed thus dwell in us ; and though we are mortal creaturen, 

^ret he opens the gate of his temple when he pleaseth, which is the 

mouth which speaks forth his praise. He gives us repentance and 

-whatever we need. And, in a word, he turns us into temples for 

liis own use and service. Therefore, he that would be saved, must 

not so much consider the outward man, as him that dwells in holy 

souls : for then he will come to see, that such rapturous and holy 

words and actions, as others are incapable of, must be from God 

that dwells within. Therefore is the idea we are to have of the 

spiritual temple that is built up for God." 

Let me therefore beg of you, that ye would pray and labour to be 
such, for which, let me take leave of you in the words of the same 
affectionate and devout writer (Barnabas in Epist. Cathol. page 53, 
sect, ult) : — 

" I beseech you, brethren, to take my advice in good part. For 
remember that the day draws nigh, in which all the workers of ini- 
quity must perish with the evil Tone. For the Lord is near, and his 
reward is with him. Therefore I do again and again beseech you, 
that ye would carefully watch over yourselves, and be faithful moni- 
tors to one another, that no hypocrisy may creep in among you. 
And may God who governs the whole world, endue you with wis- 
dom, knowledge, grace and patience, that ye may aU of you be 90 
taught of God, and so understand his will, that ye may be saved 
in the day of judgment. And while ye meditate upon the things 
that I have set before you, be mindful of me also, that if ye receive 
any advantage by my labours, I may receive good also by your pray- 
ers. I beg this favour from you, that as long as ye lodge in your 
earthly habitations, none of tJiese duties may be neglected by you ; 
but that ye may without ceasing enquire into and fill up every com- 
mand of God by holiness and obedience. For which end chiefly 
I was induced to send you my thoughts this way, that ye might 
both be incited to, and encouraged in, the ways of righteousness. 
Therefore, I take my leave of you now, as the children of divine 
love and peace. The God of Glory and of grace be with your 
spirits." Amen. 
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THE MINISTERIAL WORK. 



** Who is sufficient for these things ? — We are not sufficient of ourselves. 
But our sufficiency is of Chd," — 8nd Corinth, ii. 16. Compared 
with chap. iii. ver. 5. 



As there is no service more honourable than that of the ministry, 
so there is none more arduous and laborious. And, therefore, the 
greatest and most illustrious men God did ever employ this way, 
have been ready to sink under the apprehension of its seemingly 
insuperable difficulties. 

The great man of God, Moses, trembled at the thought of under- 
taking it, though he was under the immediate call of God. For 
when God spake to him out of the burning bush, and said, " Come 
now and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayst bring my 
people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt," Moses attempts to de- 
cline this honorable message, by saying, — "Who am I, that I 
should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children 
of Israel out of Egypt ?" And even after God had promised to be 
with him by his special presence, yet he still excuses himself from 
the difficulties that attended this embassy, not only from the power 
and pride of Pharaoh, but also from what he foresaw of the incre- 
dulity and unpersuadableness of the Israelites. "But behold," 
says he, " they will not believe me, for they will say, the Lord hatii 
not appeared unto thee." Nay, when God had answered this ex- 
cuse also, by three miraculous signs to confirm his faith, and to 
convince both Pharoah and the Israelites, yet he still insists upon 
his former strain in order to decline this errand. " my Lord !" 
says he, " I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou 
hast spoken to thy servant, but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue." And after all this, when God had silenced him as to this 
objection also, by assuring him that he would be with his mouth, 
he continues, notwithstanding, to excuse himself, though beat out 
of alibis arguments, by a kindot direct xeiusal oi ^^in^ obedience 
to the divine command. " my Lord V sojs \ie, " \ ^x^-^ >Oiv«i^ ^^\sl\ 
bjr the hand of him thou sbouldstsend." l^a iX \ife^\iavii^^«3 ,\AQrt\ 
send by some ^tter person than 1 am*, ox ^eu^ "Vj^^^xosaVJasix^ 
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pleasest) so I be not the man ; or (as I rather think probably to 
be his sense) Lord send by the hand of thy Shiloh or Messiah — I 
am not he. Why, then, dost not thou fulfil thy promise of his com- 
ing 7 Where is he all this while ? But however we interpret this, 
we see God takes this last expression so, as to be angry with Moses 
for it, though he does so temper his displeasure with mercy, as to 
give him Aaron his brother to be his assistant. Now whence came 
it to pass that Moses should so industriously avoid this work, when 
be was so excellent a person above all others of his age, as to both 
bodily and mental endowments, and as to learning, both natural, 
acquired, and divine ; when not only the work was so glorious in 
itself, but his call to it so clear, and his encouragements in under- 
taking it so remarkable ? Surely it was the sense he had of his own 
insuf&ciency, and the exceeding greatness of the undertaking, other- 
wise no man ought more readUy to have complied with it &ian he. 
i'or that this instance of Moses is not impertinent with respect to 
us, to show us the difficulty of our more ordinary ministerial work, 
cippears hence : That if his work was extraordinary above ours, so 
also were the promises made to him, and the encouragements and 
assistances given him, above what we can ever expect or pretend to. 
But Moses was not the only man that acted at Uiisrate. For the 
prophet Jeremiah treads, as it were, in his very steps. Therefore, 
^hen God calls him to his work, ho excuses his accepting of it, and 
says, " Lord, behold I cannot speak, for I am a child." He means 
n©t in age surely, but in knowledge, experience, and abilities. And 
yet this same Jeremiah was not called, as Elijah, from the plough, 
Amos from the herdsmen, and many of the apostles from the fishing 
trade. But he was called from among the priests of Anathoth, in 
the land of Benjamin, where no doubt he had the education of a 
scholar. 

And if we descend here to the New Testament, we have the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, one of the greatest men, if not the greatest 
that ever lived on earth, adding his suf&age to the same judgment 
in the main, and crying out here, who is suificient for these things ? 
And if thou art not, O ! great apostie ,may I justiy say, who is ? If 
thou find thy shoulders ache under this burthen, what shall such 
poor creatures, as some of us are, be able to do towfiurds the right 
discharge of it ? 

I shall not, therefore, trouble you here with any large account of 
the scope of the context, or how these words are brought in. Let 
it suffice at this time to tell you, that after the apostie had made an 
apology to the Corinthians for himself, from the 1st verae of the 
2nd chapter to the 14th, as to some things he had written in his 1st 
epistie, he takes occasion in the next place to add an apology for 
his whole ministry, against those that cUd calumniate him ; which 
he insists upon from the 14th verse of the 2nd chapter, to the 7th 
verse of the 3rd chapter. After which, he insensibly slides into a 
comparison of the law of Moses and the gospel of Christ : wherein 
he magnifies and prefers the gospel above the law in a great many ^ 
respects. 

And here, in the middle of his defence of the ministry, he twice 
acknowledgeth his own inability for tMa woTVL,Vci>i3cifeV«^^'«^'^'3»^^ 
have read, which he mentioneth, witYiOMt ^o\sXA», tiQ>\ cr^ ^"^ ^^ 
humility, but out of prudence also, in oxdet \J0 ^\.o^^^ m^-QS5i&> ^ 
M 2 
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those who might be apt to think that he had too high an esteem of 
himself. 

Now these two expressions make up the full sense of the apostle 
in each of them. For, whereas the first is more general, expressing 
the inability of all men for the right managing of such great things, 
in this exclamation, " Who is sufficient for these things ?" as if it 
were a question which none could answer. The second expression 
contains an answer unto it, and therein the apostle's comment on 
his own t^xt, wherein three things deserve our serious consideration. 
The first is, a supposed concession of what the first text contains 
and exhibits in the general, viz., that no man is sufficient for these 
things, i. e. for the difficulties and duties of the ministerial work. 
The second is, the reason assigned, why all men are insufficient for — 
these things ; and that is, because there is no proportion between ^ 

such a sublime and supernatural sendee as that of the gospel mi 

nistry is, and the impotency and weakness of men since tlie fall — 
For so far is it from this, that we are not sufficient of ourselves to^K 
think a good thought. The third thing, therefore, is the obviating^g 
of an objection that might be supposed to arise from the former^= 

considerations. For, whereas some might say, if none be suffi^ 

cient for these things, why art thou and others so presumptuous as^H 
to undertake this great work ? To this he answers, by adding that^ 
the sufficiency of himself and other servants of Christ was of G«d-^ 
As if he should say, however hard the work is, yet still we know that^ 
God is able to assist us herein. For though we be insufficient, he^^ 
is all sufficient ; for his strength is made perfect in his people's- 
weakness. 

These, then, are the three heads considerable in the text or texti^ 
we have read, which gives us the full latitude of the apostle's scop^ 
and meaning. And, therefore, according to these, we are led to » 
threefold inquiry here. 

I. " Wherein the greatness and difficulty of the ministerial work lies." 

II. " How insufficient ministers are of themselves for this ivork." 

III. " In wluit respects they are rendered fitf (notmithstanding these 
considerations) for tlieir work through the divine assistance." 

I. Inquiry. — " Wherein the greatness and difficulty of the min- 
isterial work lies." 

To this I might justly answer, by another query as the reverse of 
this, and say, wherein does the difficulty and greatness of the minis- 
terial work not appear ? for is there any one thing within the com- 
pass of this service, or any part of this sacred ministration, which 
does not denote difficulty and the greatest seriousness, if duly con- 
sidered and performed as it ought to be ? 

Perhaps some may look on preaching as a very easy thing. ' But 
certainly it is their ignorance or inadveilency that makes them think 
so. For surely this is something else than a fine harangue, or 
pretty gingle of words, made to please the fancy, and tickle the 
itching ears of a common auditory. It is something greater and 
more divine than a Ciceronian oration, though adorned and embel- 
lished with flowers from the ethics of Seneca, and other such mo- 
raUsts. For though an eloquence thai is unaffected be ever 
reqaishe and commendable, and the no\Ae senXA.xi.te,^ axi^ \iQ\l\'cyM& 
of heathens may very properly "be bTco\x^\i\. m aomeXl\xxife^ m\.c>^\5.^ 
discourses, as we find even the apostle Pa\x\ ^^ Qiice ^\i(k^%"8cav,^<i\. 
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ive must not so mn in this strain, as to jostle out the Scriptural 
stile, and neglect its design, as too many have done of late. For 
preaching is a most serious thing, and relates to the judgment 
and conscience, in the greatest and most important concerns of the 
souls of men. And is this, then, a trivial or common performance ? 
What ! is it an easy matter to search into the deep things of God, 
and tiie mysterious and wonderful truths of the gospel of Christ, 
'when each of these is an unfathomable depth ; and when none of 
tiiem can be rightly judged of, until its connexion with all the rest 
loe in some measure known ? Is it an easy thing, then, my friends, 
"to attain to genuine ideas of the great truths of God ? Or is it easy 
tx) bring them forth seasonably to a mixed auditory ? Or is it no- 
tching to be able to clothe them in proper words and expressive terms, 
so as to let in the weakest minds into the knowledge of them ? Or 
is it a small matter to bring them home to men's consciences, by a 
true and exact application ? No, no ; it will require the highest 
:flights of a raised and sanctified imagination, the quickest contri- 
Tance of a lively invention, the greatest depth of a critical judg- 
ment, the strongest and most ready memory, the warmest bowels of 
affection, and the clearest conveyance of an uniform gospel-elocution, 
to do aU these things as we ought. And, therefore, in order to do 
this, it will require much time and reading, serious and frequent 
mentation, fervent prayer, much heart-experience of religion, and 
great trust in and dependence upon God. For otherwise we can 
never expect to attain to a true, spiritual, edifying, and powerful 
gift of gospel-preaching. 

And as sermonizing, so prayer, public prayer, I mean, is no small 
attainment. What ! is it a' light or trivial matter to speak to the 
most high God, as the mouth of some hundreds of souls, where, 
perhaps, there is as great a variety of cases and circumstances as 
there is of persons ? ! my friends, who can rightly reflect on all 
these things, without due reverence, fear, and dread, lest we offer 
the sacrifice of fools in so solemn and immediate approaches to our 
infinitely glorious and exalted sovereign, in our petitions and desires, 
or in our praises and thanksgivings ? 

And is not the work of discipline and government, and especially 
the administration of sacraments, matter of the highest import ? 
Consider but one of these ordinances, viz., the Lord's Supper. Is 
it to use the key of admission, as neither to admit knowingly such 
as may both ruin themselves by it, and bring a scandal upon reli- 
gion, or exclude any who, though ignorant and guilty of many in- 
firmities, may yet be sincere in the main, and so have a just title to 
it before God ? And who can be ignorant, with what reverence and 
Godly concern, and with what love and joy a minister ought to dis- 
pense this ordinance, so as may be most for the edification and com- 
fort of those that partake of it. 

But these are not all the concerns that lie upon a minister. No, 
there are still many more behinA, of no small concern and difl&- 
culty also. For is it not so to enquire into the state of his flock ; 
to visit the sick, and to speak to them and pray for them, as persons 
upon the confines of eternal felicity or misery ; to instruct the ig- 
norant; to resolve the doubts andscrupVe^ ol\iife^^vc\fcV\\\-Ksxs\.^^ 
or otherwise exorcised souls ; to carry an^\. \o "^^'t^cstis* \«A<e!t "5^ 
manner of circumstances; and to \)e a\Aft \.o\iO^B>Tax^^ ^^^'^^-a.^^x'?*. 
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and defend the gospel toraths by strenuous reasons. To do aH 
these things, I say, so as we may approye ourselves to God, to men, 
and to our own consciences, how high an attainment is it ? And 
who of us are sufficient for it ? 

But it were endless to run out upon all things that might he said 
as to the parts of the minister's work. Nay, if I should but enlarge 
upon the hints I have now given, I might run out into a volume 
rather than one discourse. I shall therefore confine myself here 
to one consideration only, in order to evince the greatness and dif- 
ficulty of this work. And this is its multiplicity of multiformity ; 
this office being complex, and having several offices wrapt up in it 
And sure I am all persons will agree in this, that it is a very diffi- 
cult thing for one man rightly to discharge many offices, each of 
which is enough to take up any man of the greatest abilities. 

Now that the ministerial office is a complex one, and made up of 
many, appears sufficiently from the difierent names and appella- 
tions that ministers get in Scripture. For sometimes they are 
called doctors and teachers, from their preaching and other instruc- 
tions ; sometimes pastors, overseers, or bishops, from the care of 
their flocks ; sometimes elders or presbyters, from their seniority 
in knowledge and in place, and their gravity in the discharge of it ; 
sometimes servants or ministers of God and Christ, from their di- 
vine and Christian service, work, and ministration ; sometimes th& 
angels of the churches, from the immediate relation they stand in. 
to God, in their being employed by him for the good of the churches 
of Christ ; sometimes also planters and waterers of the trees of 
Chiist's garden, as Paul and Apollos ^e called ; and sometimes 
joint- workers with God, from the same reasons I have already men- 
tioned. 

But I shall pass by all these epithets and designations, lest I cut 
out more work for myself than I can go through with at this time, 
and confine myself to four offices that seem to be plainly included 
111 the notion of a gospel-minister. And these are the offices of an 
nmbassaclor, of a steward, of a watchman or shepherd, and of a 
workman or labourer. 

And first, gospel ministers are called ambassadors* A title, I 
confess, that belongs only to the apostles, and other extraordinary 
church offices, in the first and primary sense of the word : seeing 
they were persons immediately sent forth by Christ, in order to 
treat with men in the business of salvation, in order to lay a foun- 
dation for the church in all ages afterwards. But, though the apos- 
tles and other extraordinary office-bearers of the church coidd only 
say, in a peculiar sense, that they were ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God should beseech them in Christ's stead to be reconcUed 
to God, yet it cannot be denied but that we, who treat with men 
in the name of God, about eternal salvation, are ambassadors also 
though in a secondary respect ; seeing we are now the only persons 
(extraordinary officers having ce\sed) that act in the name of God, 
and in the stead of Christ, with relation to the concerns of the 
church, and for the advantage of immortal souls. 
Now the o&ce of an ambassador, ox j^\i \3[iBX "^^ wq\. ^Q^e.dV 
of an envoy, or (if that also be xejecteCL^ oi an. ot^tl^^ts Tji^'3»"9.^T\%^\^ 
is no less difficult than honourable. "Fox \3cie^ ate. ^et^orsv-s. ofl ^^ 
^^'eatest endowments and parts, fhatareMSuaScj cNio^enXa^^'s^Oc 
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posts, and go npon such errands. And if so, how great a work 
iQost it be to act the part of an ambassador, envoy, or messenger, 
from the great God to poor sinful men ? how difficult is it for us to 
ieep in all things to our instructions, and to bring honour to our 
faster, and felicity to ourselves, by a vigorous, prudent, and 
successful discharge of our message, and by a life and conversation ^ 
Worthy of this character, and suitable to the authority, and agree- 
able to the commission by which we act ? 

Secondly, Ministers are not only ambassadors, but stewards 
**so ; and that in a twofold respect. For, 

Hrst, they are stewards or trustees of the truths of God, as the 
<>p08tle speaks, when he says, *' Let man so account of us, as the 
fillisters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of the Gospel." 
'Or though the apostles were so in a more special sense than we 
^®» yet as we succeed them in their more ordinary work, we are 
^trusted also with a stewardship this way. Now this trust of the 
^^ths of the gospel stands in two things. 

^B^t, In opening and explaining them for the spiritual edifica- 
^^1:1 of Christians ; in which sense surely the ministers' lips now, 
*® 'Well as the priests of old, should preserve knowledge. 
. Secondly, In defending and maintaining them against adversa- 
S^s and opposers. For a steward must not suffer vermin to eat up 
r^^ provision of God's house ; nor must a guardian or trustee, per- 
^Xt; cheats or pretenders to ruin or danmify his minor or pupil's 
^^tyite and goods. Therefore, Paul requires this in an overseer or 
^[^^tor ; " that he be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and con- 
^*^^ce the gainsayer." 

j^ ^n the next place, ministers are stewards of the ordinances of 
B^^^^'s church fdso, which they are obliged to dispense in all faith- 
^^^ess to their congregations. For thus says the apostle Peter, 
-As every man hath received the gift, even so the minister tlie 
J^me one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 

Thirdly, Ministers are also called watchmen and shepherds; both 
^^liich characters and offices I take here under one notion. For the 
^atchman in a city or camp, is the same to the citizens or soldiers 
^liat a shepherd is. to his sheep in the field or wilderness. And what 
"^e shepherd is to his flock against the approach of ravenous beast, 
t:>]iat is file watchman against an enemy. Now when the church of 
Ood inScripture is spoken of ufider the metaphor of a city or camp, 
then are ministers considered as watchmen set to defend it, as Eze- 
iiel was of old. Upon which account the apostle exhorts you, to 
*• obey them that have the rule over you, because they watch for 
your souls as they that must give an account." Though, at the 
8ame time, ^eir being said to watch for men's souls, has an allu- 
sion also to shepherds watching their flocks, who must be account- 
table to Uie master and owner, in case any of the sheep be lost 
by carelessness or unfaiUifulness. In which respect it is, that mi- 
nisters are considered as inferior or under shepherds ; Christ him- 
self being the chief shepherd, bishop, or overseer of souls. And in- 
deed he is the only archbishop, or bishop of bishops, overseers or 
pastors, that the sacred oracles are a^q^U8iiilfed.m\ii,'v\!L'aJuKs«t^>^ 
ter and noise some men make to the conU'arj. 
Fourthly, Ministers of the gospel are aXso l5ii07nx\3x'^m\"wa«k\fi 
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tki£ uaxicof la&OTirasarwaribnieTi. For diej laiioar in God's Tine 
jxrd, and OaL-tti iurrest ; and in tke^Btiifiildlsduage of this ser- 
Tii»i are looked txpi:>n to be wmknien worthj (rf* their hire. 

Therefbre, ire «e (SblLed to appru^e oars^res to be woAmen, 
ri^htlj di*i5inq the w.^rd of God, thst so ire need not be ashamed 
Nov seeing a freat part of the minister's woA lies in his diridiiig 
thi» irord of God aright, we are to enqmre hoir we are to dischaiga 
aii gnat dnxj. And, as to this, I shaQ gire jon no other eoni 
m<ernt than the apostle's own, where he divides the word into fom 
parts. The first is the word of doetrine, which consists in the em 
plieatioD of the truths of God, in order to enlighten the mind, aam 
mstmct the soml in thetme and sound pcinci|des and doetcines * 
religion. 2. The wcftd of reproof i. e. sefioiis and laithfiilwaEa 
ing as to sin and its efTeets, and diarging home the gnOt of it ^ 
the consciences of offenders, with thrpatwnngs in case thej do bk 
repent and amend. 3. The word of coireetion, i. e. the exercS 
of church discipline, in case oi heresy or scandals, by exdndri 
them from society as to the participation of the spiritoal comnrm 
nion of the same. 4. The word of instruction, i. e. either as. 
matters of indispensible practice, or snch things as drcomstan^: 
make so. To which head we maj also refer the resolution of dooZl 
and c&ses of conscience, as these mar occur. 

Now from all these considerations thus laid together, I supp-^ 
it will easily appear how great and difficult a woi^ this of the -^ 
iristry is. And, therefore, let this suffice for an answer to our^3 
inqniry. 

II. IxQUiBY. — ** How insufficient ministers are of themseWes 
this great work." 

I have in a great measure prerented myself already, as to tZU 
by what I have said upon the former head. For if aU and e^« 
part of the ministerial office be so difficult, and if this be a com^B 
one made up of many, then it will plainly appear to be very k=: 
for such poor creatures as we are. And consequently we ca^c 
but look upon ourselves as insufficient to discharge aright so s cu ^ 
an embassy from God to men, and so great a stewardship o*^ 
gospel truths and ordinances, accompanied with such watc -# 
over the church and the souls of men, and with such labours 
pains, in the harvest and vineyard of our Lord. Alas ! who is. i 
ficicnt for all these things ? 

But there are other considerations still which demonstrate ncx^i 
insufficiency this way further, viz. the consideration of this "^or 
of the qualifications required in the persons discharging it, tb 
hindrances that are in the way of performing it, and ihe end szu 
design thereof. 

And first, bow insufficient men are of themselves for this great 
work, appears from its author, God himself, who is the institutor 
of it in a more special manner than of other offices, whatever con- 
troversies have been about church government and church officers, 
as to their number and purity or impurity. Yet aU agree that 
/?re/iching ministers, in the general notion of them, ue, such as 
take the orersight of congregadons ttijoti \ihem, m^ jure divine. A 
bishop or overseer in this sense \a as "pVmiiV^ «5i^o\tv\&^ m'^i^Tv^Hsas 
an anything can be. And none Wt MheisXs oa^ Mv^k-^^Tv^^MP8! 
^ver denied it. 
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Now can it be easy to serve the great king of heaven in so sacred 
an office, and in so immediate a way ? Let what I have already 
said be impartially considered, and then it will easily appear that 
it is one of the most weighty and momentous employments that 
ever were, to serve the great God in such great concerns as those 
of religion and the souls of men are. 

Secondly, how insufficiently men are of themselves for this work, 
appears from the qualifications that such persons ought to be pos- 
sessed of, in order to be capacitated rightly to discharge it. For be- 
sides gifts natural and acquired, spiritual and supernatural ones 
are also necessary. Now all the qualifications necessary to make a 
minister complete, and fit him for his work, that he may abound 
and be successful in it, may be reduced to three, viz., knowledge, 
elocution, and prudence. 

1. A minister must be eminent for knowledge. He must be 
enriched by Christ, as the apostle speaks, in all the knowledge of 
his word, and in all knowledge relating to the right understanding 
of it. Now, if this be required of all Christians in some measure, 
then surely much more ought ministers to be enriched this way, 
who are to teach and instruct others. An ignorant minister is a 
shame and scandal to this sacred office. And, therefore, every one 
must study the Scriptures carefully, and whatever else is requisite 
to lead him into the genuine and full understanding of the things 
that are there revealed. For which end he must earnestly beg the 
divide spirit to be led into all truth. And in order to know the 
truths of God, he must not only preach them but live them. For 
he that doth the will of our heavenly father, as our Lord assures 
us, shall know the doctrine whether it be of God or not. 

2. A minister must not only have the gift of knowledge, but that 
of elocution also. He must speak as the oracles of God, and with 
boldness as the ambassador ot God. For he must be capacitated 
to make known to others what he knows himself. He must there- 
fore have an edifying gift both of prayer and preaching, and know 
also how to speak to edification in private conferences ; for the 
apostle determines, that the greatest of all gifts is that of prophe- 
sying ; and that, therefore, he had rather speak five words, so as to 
teach and edify others, than ten thousand in an unknown language. 
But it is not enough to have the utterance of words, unless he hath 
that of deeds also. He must therefore speak in his life and actions, 
as well as by his discourses. And that his conversation may be 
speaking, he must study holiness and purity, gravity and solidity, 
sweetness and sociablenes ; that he may this way, if possible, recom- 
mend religion ; that his light shining thus before men, they may 
also be brought to glorify God. But if we would see more of the 
qualifications of a minister, in relation to this particular, let us read 
what the apostle says in his epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

3. A minister must not only study to excel in knowledge and in 
utterance, but in prudence also. For this is no less useful to him 
in private, than the other qualifications are to him in public ; that 
I say, not also that this is equally useful to direct in public matters, 
as in private ones» but this is so known to all that are not unacquaint- 
ed with the world, that I need not insist fviitXiet -^oivS^.. ^N^axis^x 
if any can possibly doubt of it they may "^e ?>^^^a^<i^ \^Qa:L'Cck&xiK^ 
head. TherefoTe, 
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Srdly, The insufficiency of ministers for this great work appears 
from the many lets and hindrances that they have to straggle -with 
in the discharge thereof. They have their own ignorance and 
weakness to bear np against ; yea their lasts and corraptions too. 
And besides these, and Satan himself, together with his temptations, 
they have enemies without, such as atheists, achristists (as I may 
justly call them rather than deists) scoffers, sceptics, sadducees, 
heretics, seducers, calumniators, and persecutors. And they have 
enemies within aJso^ even among the people they are concerned 
with. For sometimes they have to deal with those that are factious 
and turbulent, as well as with those that are quiet and peaceable , 
sometimes witii the presumptuous and conceited, as well aswil^ the 
humble and modest : sometimes with the scandalous and debauched 
as well as with holy and circumspect persons ; and sometimes with 
melancholy and despairing souls, as well as with cheerful ones, and 
such as live in the joyful hope of eternal salvation. And, besides 
all this, how difficult is it to carry aright with persons of high and 
low degree, and with the learned and ignorant ; and to know when 
it is fit to be a Boanerges, and when a son of consolation ? It is 
easy to overcome the carnal reasons of some men, the fears and 
doubts of others, the opposition of enemies, and the stupidity and 
sensuality of many hearers ? And are not the lusts, the prejudices, 
and the hiunours and passions of men difficult to overcome ? Es- 
pecially if we consider that, besides all these things, and the 
emulations of some and jealousies of others, which we must encoun- 
ter with, faithful ministers have a double measure of affections to 
expect above other Christians. For, though there were some things 
peculiar to the apostle Paul, above what we can suppose will be liter- 
ally fulfilled in us, yet seeing he tells us that Christ intended to make 
him an example of all long-sufiering, for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on him to Ufe everlasting, we have reason, 
at least, to consider seriously what he met with, in the faitJkiful dis- 
charge of his ministry. " I have been," says he, " in labours more 
abundant than most men ; in stripes above measure ; in prisons 
more frequent ; in deaths oft ; of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been 
in the deep ; in journeying oft, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by my own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness ; besides those things that are without, that which Com- 
eth upon me daily, the care of all the churches," &c. For whatever 
particularities might be in the apostle Paul's case above others, yet 
we are to remember, that this was the lot of the apostles in general, 
to be exposed to all manner of affiictions. 

Fos, says the same inspired writer, I think that God hath set 

forth us the apostles last, as it were, appointed to death. For 

we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels and men ; 

we are reckoned fools for Christ's sake, ond -weak) and despised ; 

even unto this present hour we \)ot\L Tavm^ex Midi^JKas^., «ai\^^TL<^- 

Jced and buffeted, and have no ceTl8Qii^^e\iMv^-^\w!ife, «EA\b^'\st 

W2tb our own hands. Being ro\Vied ^e \i\ew, "\>«fli\i '5«ca»RM&ft^N^^ 
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suffer it, being defamed we entreat. We are made as the off- 
scouring iof all things unto this day. In all which respects, as 
the apostle says, we approve ourselves to he the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings, 
&c. Therefore the apostle James exhorts us to take his brethren, 
the prophets, as an example of suffering, affliction, and patience. 
And as it was with the apostles, so it was also with the saints and 
most eminent ministers ih all ages since, for the most part ; for 
which I refer you to the histories of the church both ancient and 
modem. 

Fourthly. The insufficiency of ministers appears also from the 
consideration of the end and design of their ministry, for the pro- 
moting and carrying on of which Qiey are sent ; which is a complex 
one, and made up of these three, viz., God's glory, the civilizing 
of the world, and the salvation of men. Now how difficult a mat- 
ter is it to accomplish all these, yea, or any of them ? How hard 
a matter is it to make the glory of God shine forth in a dark world, 
or indeed in any part of it ? And is it any easy matter to civilize 
nations, and remove the savageness and barbarity that many men 
are under ? And how hard a work is it to convert souls to soften 
the flinty heart, and renew men's spirits ? And yet these are the 
ends of the ministry, how difficult, or impossible rather, without 
God's special assistance, they may seem to be. " For," as the apostle 
says, " the ministerial office, including both the first extraordinary 
and the subsequent ordinary office-bearers, is designed for the per* 
fecting of the saints, and for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all come into the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ." 

Now from all these considerations, as additional to those I men- 
tioned under the former inquiry, it may sufficiently appear how 
hard and difficult the work of a minister is. And, therefore, we 
may conclude this part of our discourse with the paraphrase of an 
ancient writer on the apostle's words, that he that desireth the office 
of a bishop or overseer, desireth a good work. " Yes, says he, a good 
work it is, but it is an hard work too. For it is a work, not a dig- 
nity ; a work, not a pleasure ; a work which will teach us to sink 
in humility, and not to swell with pride." A saying worthy of the 
serious thoughts of all men, but especially of the ministers of 
Christ. 

III. Inquiry. — "In what respects ministers, notwithstanding 
their own insufficiency, are rendered fit and qualified for this work 
through the sufficiency that God endues them with. Or wherein 
doth our sufficiency this way, which is of God, stand." 

To this I answer, that as in other cases, so in this, we may truly 
say, if God be for us, we need not be concerned what or who is 
against us. He who is self-sufficient, is surely all sufficient for his 
servants, who trust in him and depend ui>on him. Therefore, he 
can easily enable us to surmount and overcome all the difficulties 
we can be supposed to meet with, in the exercise of the sacred office 
to which he has called us. And sureVy 'Wfe\i»N^xft^^<5rc\.\R><«^'8i^ 
his assistance from our Lord's promise, ^\v\t\i,\Xiov3L^'\\. ^^^^ '^^'^^^x 
immediately relate to the apostles, y e\. Clo^^ cetWix^l \xi^\x*5^^ ^ai^i. 
N 
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those £hat were to be called to succeed them in their ordinary work, 
as the extent of the expression doth plainly intimate, when he says, 
'*lnd lo I am with yon even to the end of the world." 

And, therefore, this one promise contains afiill answer to all the 
things wherein the insufficiency of ministers doth stand; as we may 
easily see, by nmning over the things I have mentioned under ^e 
preceding propositions. 

For, 1st, it is easy from hence to find an answer to all those things 
I have hinted at under the first proposition. For, though the work of 
ike ministry be indeed very difficidt, and enough to fright serious 
persons, and sink them under the weight of such a complex ofiioe, 
yet this is frdly answered by this one consideration, that the work 
is not 80 much ours as God's; and that, therefore, he is more con- 
cerned to carry it on than we can possibly be. Is the work God's ? 
Let us than be assured that he will not stand by as an unconcerned 
spectator, and see us tug at it alone, without giving us a helping 
hand, and assisting us in our sincere and honest attempts to per- 
form the same. 

And, 2dly, we may hence also see an answer to all we suggested 
under the second proposition. For 1. If the author of this office 
be matter of terror in one respect, so also ground of encouragement 
in another. For we certainly conclude from hence, that so good 
and kind a master will not send his servants on a warfare upon 
their own charges. 2. And though the qualifications that must con- 
cur to make a man an able minister be many and great, yet he can 
easily make us so. If he call us to this work, he will fit us for it. 
It was by him that fishermen were made apostles. And it is by him 
that we must come to be made able ministers of the New Testament, 
not of the letter but of the spirit ; for it is he only that enricheth 
his servants in all those gifts and graces they stand in need of. 
S. It is true the lets and hindrances in the way of a minister, as to 
the faithftd discharge of his work, are many. But how easily can 
God carry us through and above all these ; if he be with us, there 
are more for us than against us. He can send a Moses only with 
a rod to force a proud FharaOh and his whole kingdom to own a 
God ; and in case of his attempt to cut ofi" the people of God by 
armies, he can bring the waves of the sea to destroy him and them. 
He can blow down the strong walla of Jericho with the sound of ram's 
horns, and make Gideon's three hundred water-lepers to defeat the 
vast Midian armies with the sound of trumpets and breaking of 
pitchers. If God send forth a Jeremiah, or any else, upon any 
special service, he can make him a defenced city, an iron pillar and 
brazen wall, against whom all the princes, priests, and people may 
fight, and not be able to prevail. And if he raise up a Paul, an 
Athanasius, or a Luther, he can make him carry on a reformation 
in spite of all opposition. Th(;refore let us comfort ourselves with 
this, that our God is able to riake us stand, though we be ever so 
weak of ourselves for our great work ; nay, with this also, that he 
will not desert us in our work, if lie do indeed call us to it. And, 4. 
Though the end of the minist^:rial work, being the glory of God and 
the good of men, be indeed t ■ »o ^/rcat for us to reach, if left to our- 
aeires, yet the same argument Ir^Aa^; "heT^. s\%o. "Cox \\.^a the same 
thing- with God to work with wany cr wvV i<>'w,m\ia.^\iQ.Tv%Qt'«^\^ 
instnunenta. He did, thereCoro. vUmV vii^eoii^ «rca^ Xwi x&kk!) \ft 
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save Israel by, till he had redaced them to a handftd. For he takes 
pleasure often to work by the weakest yessels, that the axeeUeney 
of the power may be of God. Out of the months of babes and snek- 
lings he brings forth strength. Nay he freqoently brings down 
the high and mighty, by things thai are small and despised. For 
his grace is sufficient for us, and his strength is made manifest ia 
our weakness, that no flesh may glory in his presence. 

And thus we see how God can make weak and poor cafeatiires 
sufficient for this great and difficult work, and soooessfiol in earrying 
it on notwithstanding all difficulties. So that I hope by this tim* 
we understand how &e apostle is to be understood, in his answer- 
ing in the latter of our texts, what he sngeested to himself as an 
objection in the first of them. So that I nave no more to troiibls 
yon witib, as to the explication of the words I read unto you. 



APPLICATION. 



But I hope ye will bear with me, in making some improvement 
of what I have said. For which end let me teU you that this doc- 
trine has a voice to three sorts of persons, which wiU take in all of 
us here. For it speaks, 

1. To us who are ministers : 

2. To other church-officers who are to assist us for the good of 
the congregation. And 

3. To aU Christians whatsoever, especicJly such as are actual 
members of the church. 

And, 1st, the things I have already considered as to the ministe- 
rial office and work, teach us our duty, who are ministers of the 
gospel. And there are four uses we are to make of this doctrine. 

The first use is, that we learn hence to live within sight of our- 
selves, of our weakness and insufficiency this way. Surely the sense 
ofthe greatness of our weakness and our unfitness for it, is enough 
to keep us humble all our days, and may justly obUge us to wsdk 
softly and humbly with our God, yea, and perhaps frequently to be 
in heaviness of soul, considering our many frailties and short 
comings this way. How awful and awakening a consideration it is, 
to think, that we endanger our own souls by being in any thing 
unfaithful to the souls of others that are someway under our charge ? 
the sense of which has ever been matter of the most serious and 
deep concern to the best of ministers in all times ; though none 
whose works I have read seem to have .been more under the con- 
stant impressions of it than Chrysostom of old, who seems to ques- 
tion the salvation of a ^eat mcmy ministers on this head. O ! 
therefore, what reason have we to walk seriously, circumspectly, and 
humbly before God, in the discharge of this weighty and momen- 
tous service and work. 

The second use is, that we leam henceforth to trust in and depend 
upon our gracious God more and more, that through his all-suf- 
ficiency we may be capacitated to perform this work aright, and 
that the hardiest and most difficult parts of it may be thus made 
easy and sweet to us. If God gave wisdom liberally to all them 
that ask, how much more to us that need so much thereof, consi- 
dering how many things we have to do, and how perplexing our 
circumstances frequently are ? Therefore, it is the duty of all, but 
more especially of ministers, to Uve closely and constantly with 
God, that their need may be abundantly supplied in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and that we may be able to say, with the apostle, I can do 
all things through Christ that strengthens me. 

The third use is, that in order to the better discharging and per- 
forming the duties of this great office, we that are ministers do set 
before us those things which God does m «k isic>?»t ^i^ecial and 
peculiar manner require of us. 
And in order to this, I shall adveutuie \^ t^to^o^^'^^ ^^jc^Xk^ 
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of a trae gospel minister, which, tbongh it may justly make me 
ashamed when I view myself in this glass, may yet he of use to in- 
cite hoth me and others to labour what we can to come as near this 
pattern as it is possible for us to do through the gracious assist- 
ance of our glorious God and Saviour. If then ye would know what 
a minister of the gospel of Christ should be (for I am afraid they« 
are but very few tiiat actually attain to live up to the rule this way, 
as they ought) I shall sum up my thoughts and idea of him here 
in as few but comprehensive words as possibly I can : 

" A true gospel-minister is one who is, through grace, and by 
education and diligence, qualified, in some measure, for his great 
work, and is therefore studious to be and act as a man, scholar, and 
Christian, that he may become an able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. He is a man as to a sufficient measure of gifts natural, a 
scholar as to gifts acquired by study and pains, and a Christian as 
to grace, experience, and pie^. 

*' Yet he takes not upon him the ministerial office of himself, but 
looks up to God both for his inward and outward providential call ; 
and in order to full satisfaction this way submits himself to those 
whose work it is to try, examine, ordain, and send forth orders to 
serve Christ in the gospel. For he knows that none ought to take 
upon him this sacred office but he that is called to it as Aaron 
was ; since even Christ honoured not himself so as to run without 
being sent, but was faithful to him that appointed him. 

" He undertakes not this holy work for worldly or secular ends, 
bat in order to promote the great purposes of the gospel of Christ, 
that God may be honoured in the conversion, sanctification, and 
sieJvation of precious and immortal souls. 

** Therefore he makes not a popular applause his scope and de- 
sign, as remembering' that his Saviour has told him, that it is he 
o^y that speaketh of himself, and that is beneath or of this earth, 
(i. e, one who is actuated merely from worldly principles,) and that 
seeketh his own honour. And therefore he is careful to imitate the 
apostle, who speaks the inward sense of all faithful ministers as 
well as his own, when he says, we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
the Lord, and ourselves your servants for his sake. 

** And hence, likewise it is, that he dare not make filthy lucre his 
end, nor have men er women persons in admiration because of ad- 
vantage ; nor doth he affect to lord it over Christ's heritage, nor 
yet to have pre-eminence above the rest of his brethren, who are 
set in the equality of office and power within himself. 

<* He is one who labours in the word and doctrine, rightly divid- 
ing the truth of God, according as the state of his flock requires his 
aecommodating and applying the same. In all which, he considers 
the worth of souls, and the danger they are in of being lost, and the 
account he is to give to his great Lord and Master, how he hath 
behaved himself in his stewardship, and the service of his Lord. 

" He feareth not the face of any man in the discharge of his office^ 
and will not, out of fear or servile compliance, baulk any truth or 
duty, or cease to reprove sin, as reckoning that he ought to obey 
God rather than men. 

"He is reijsensible of his ownweakneaaea m >(Jii^ -^w^csrcckSS^Rfc ^ 
his work; said, therefore, as he dotii©aiixBa^i>aft^l"3^'^'2k5aK>s» 

k2 
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assistance, and humbly wait for it, in order to the right discharge 
of the several parts of his trust, so in his being enabled to do any 
thing for God and men's salvation this way, he ascribes the whole 
glory to God and Christ. 

** He reckons that his business is to make men more knowing 
and more holy ; and, therefore, is careful to bring them over to the 
true knowledge of God and Christ, and to the prin'ciples and prac- 
tice of our holy reUgion, rather than to a party or disputable opi- 
nion, to uphold and promote a private interest. He is therefore 
more concerned about the essentials than the circumstantials c^ 
truth, as being loath to have Christians taken up so much about 
little matters, while the one thing necessary lies neglected. 

" Therefore he makes no more things necessary to salvation than 
Christ has made, nor teacheth for doctrines of God the command- 
ments of men. And as hence he charitably judgeth of, and bears 
with those that difier from him in lesser matters, so he leans not 
80 much to his own understanding as to be over-dogmatical and 
positive, in things not so plainly revealed as to necessitate the as- 
sent of men this or the other way. But if he do dissent from the 
generaUty of his brethren in any thing, he does it not out of faction 
or conceitedness, but from a real dissatisfaction in point of reason 
or conscience. About which, notwithstanding, he raises no clamour 
to the hazarding of the public peace, nor judgeth of himself more 
highly than he ought, but is careful to observe the apostle's advice, 
* To walk with others so far as he has attained by the same com- 
mon rule, and to mind the same things, that so what they and he 
differ in, may be discovered to both in God's good time and way.* 

** Being conscious to himself of a sincere and honest design in all 
that he does, he lives above the censures and reproaches of others. 
For though he is careful to recommend himself to the consciences 
of all men in well-doing, yet where men allow themselves to cen- 
sure him unjustly or uncharitably, from prejudice, passion, or emu- 
lation, he values such suflferings little, seeing he has the testimony 
of a good conscience to comfort him, and is assured of his master's 
approbation. And if some foolish and unreasonable men despise 
his office as a minister, he is not a whit the more ashamed of the 
doctrine of Christ, but magnifies his office. 

" He rejoiceth with Paul, that Christ is preached, and the design 
of Christianity carried on by whatever instruments ; and, therefore, 
envies not the success of any man in this good work, nor his ac- 
ceptableness with the people, though it should be much more than 
he himself is blessed with. And far less is he for silencing those 
that God makes use of for the good of men, because they differ from 
him in many things ; for he remembers the sage answer of the 
great Moses to the over-zealous charge of Joshua against Eldad 
and Medad, because thoy prophesied in the camp without Commis- 
sion from him : ' Enviest thou for my sake ?' says Moses, * would to 
God that all the Lord's people were prophets, so he might but put 
Iijs spirit upon tbem.' And he remembers also that our blessed 
Saviour checked his npostlesfor foT\iiv\^u^ a.TQa.Tv\ft Q.%st out devils 
Jm bis naznef only Ijpcause he followed not ^Aiem•. * lot; %k«5^ CSisrsJ^, 
'be that is not atrainst us is lor us, axvd. on. owt-^wc^*' 
"* His pulpit gestuioaud Rpeecliis no\. aa\i^, TOffiivi'siL, iffifc<^^^% 
but he carries, looks, speaks there, aa\>ecome^Vii^ s^*-^^^'^ ^^ ^^'^> 
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in whose name he speaks, and the oracles of God, whose message 
he brings. Therefore, as his presence is made up of gravity, 
seriousness, and sweetness; so his language is neither scurrilous 
and mean, nor made up of luscious rhetoric, and nauseous bom- 
bast; but his words are plain and native, (acceptable and chosen, 
powerful and attractive. 

** He ceaseth not to be a minister when he is out of the pulpit, 
but carries himself in all his conversation, holily and religiously 
towards men, mercifully to the poor, and soberly in the use of the 
creature. For he is conscientiously concerned to practise himself 
what he preaches to others, exemplifying his doctrine thus in his 
life and conversation, that others may see there is a truth in Chris- 
tianity, and may be brought in word and deed themselves also to 
glorify God. 

" He looks upon himself as obliged to act the more as a gentle- 
man, that he is a minister. And, therefore, is not morose or stoi- 
cal in his conversation, but of a sweet and winning carriage (witii- 
out being guilty of a sordid fawning upon any man, or a base com- 
plying with all their humours.) For he prefers the character of the 
blessed Jesus, before that of his forerunner the Baptist; which 
savoured of the spirit of the Old Testament, as our Lord's was a 
perfect pattern of the New. Therefore, whereas John came neither 
eating or drinking, Christ acted quite otherwise : that is, whereas 
John came and spake to men, in a rigid, authoritative and reserved 
manner, Christ came in a friendly, engaging, and sociable way, 
mixing attractive gentleness and sweetness with awful miracles, 
powerM sermons, a mcgestic presence, and the greatest purity and 
strictest holiness of life. 

Therefore, though he is no respecter of persons, in an ill sense, 
nor thinks the meanest person of his church beneath his care and 
serious concern, yet he is observant of the characters that men 
bear in the world, and the stations God has placed them in his pro- 
vidence ; and renders honour to whom honouris due, and obedience 
to whom obedience belongs." 

" Love to, and admiration of, the oracles of God, grows up with 
him, as he grows in knowledge, grace and experience. And, there- 
fore, though he make a right use of other books and helps, in order 
to the cultivation of his mind, as to the truths of religion, yet still 
he believes nothing as such, but what he finds contained in his 
bible ; which he therefore studies as his only system or body of divi- 
nity. For he calls none father of his faith but God, nor any man 
Babbi or teacher of his religion but Christ. 

" He is not given to contention, is not soon angry, or easily put 
out of due temper and frame, is no railer or striker, nor any pro- 
moter of faction, sedition, or strife ; but he ever prefers the public 
good before his private emoluments, or interest, or honors ; and 
with meekness of wisdom instructeth and convinceth them that 
oppose ^emselves, making himself thus all things to all men, 
as to their judgment and conscience, not humour or bias, for their 
good and advantage. 

" He &ads work enough in his closet wiA.^\3i^\l, ^svi ^jd^rs?^^ \^ 
people, without intermeddling mot\ieTisieiT^^%.^«cc^, «t\ss^^<S5^ 
from place to place, or street to street, as «b >Qi\^s»i \k^^ , \a.SiEs^^ 
that concern him not. And, thexeioie, \i^ %Q«^ \ia\,\i«^^^^'s^ 
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sphere, by meddling with what relates to the polily and business of 1 
the civU magistrate. 

** His zeal for religion is regulated by knowledge and moderation ^ 
in the exercise of it : and, therefore, he is not of so hot and fmioos ^ 
a disposition, as to wish fire to fall down from heaven, and destroy -« 
all that do not immediately receive Christy and obey the gospeL .. 
Far less is he for persecuting Christians of different denominations ^ 
from himself, or for stirring up the magistrate to do so. But he^ 
imitates the peaceable example of the blessed and holy Jesus, and.A 
says of persons of this persecuting disposition, that they know what^ 
spirit they are of. For his worst wish to his most inveterate ene— — 
mies is. Lord, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

"And yet, though no Boman Catholic, he is a man of a Cgtholir— y 
spirit, and has respect to the interest of religion as he has occasioii^ 
beyond the limits of his own particular flock, as knowing he is m^ 
minister of the universal church, whatever be his ties to a parti>. 
cular special congregation. 

'* Therefore the care of all the churches lies upon his spirit mib 
a deep and serious impression. Whence, as he sympathizeth with 
the state of the church of God everywhere, so as tp be offered up 
for the good of the brethren, if called to it, so he has a tender re- 
gard of every particular member of Christ's body, rejoicing with 
them that do rejoice, and mourning with them that mourn. 

" In short, whatever his infirmities be, he is careful to walk with 
God, as one that has devoted himself wholly to his service both as 
a minister and Christian. And, therefore, he acts from religions 
principles, for holy ends, according to the rule of God's word, and 
in a dependence upon him, as to the main of his life whether in 
private or public, as considering that he is in the presence of an 
all'Seeing God, and must give an account to Christ at the great 
day how he has discharged his message, improved his talents, per- 
formed his office, and acted for the gloiy of God and the salvation 
and good of the souls under his charge. 

** This is the character of a true and faithful minister of Christ, 
as to some of the main strokes towards the drawing of his picture, 
which, though imperfect as done by me, may yet serve to incite and 
animate all serious ministers to a more ddhgent and faithfid dis- 
charge of their great work." 

But there is yet a fourth use that I would have us ministers make 
of what I said before, viz., seeing the work is so great and difficult 
in itself, and we so insufficient for it ; that therefore we do solemnly 
dedicate ourselves to God, and enter into conveaant with h\m as 
explicitiy as we can, in order to be assisted by him, as we are his 
servants in the work of the ministry of our Lord. 

But seeing I apprehend this proposal will sound harsh in the 
eafs of most persons, and that it may surprise almost eveiybody — 
seeing I confess I never read or heard of it before, I find myself 
obliged to let the world know what my meaning and design is in 
what I hare hinted. 
I hope it ia beyond dispute witih. oQl \viidfiT%Us\.din.^ and serious 
Christiana, that in order to be aaved^-wa «!€> c>\o^^\ft wsrk^x. ^ 
Christ as our Savionr and Master, 8u^icox^^i%\o^3ci^ %«i«5^^^«t,«5^V 
the terms ofiU And to do so iB,l am aui©» ^ <io^«a»BX«a^«a.- 
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ith him as really, though in a spiritual sense and mental way, 
ioes who binds himself apprentice or servant to a master. 
' it was ever reckoned an excellency in all contracts and agree- 
, that the parties contracting should he as express, explicit, 
rmal in the articles they agree upon, and in the binding one 
T to the performance of their several parts, as possibly or 
ably can be done. 

n these plain suppositions some of our best practical divines 
roceeded, when they exhorted Christians to a formal stipu- 
this way with God in Christ, some of whom have given us a 
f contract for a directory or model — (See Mr. Guthry's trial 
ving interest in Christ, and Mr. Allen's call to the uncontro- 
,) to regulate us in the discharge of our duty aright, in rela- 

so great and awful a transaction. 

indeed we will cease to censure them, and the many thou- 
that have received good by following their advice, if we con- 
he reasons that may be offered for this practice. For besides 
[ hinted just now, that the nature of the duty calls for this, 
at we are to be exact in this affair if in any, we may remem- 
at a copy God has cast us this way in his carriage to us. For 
roclamation or manifesto can be more plain, positive, full 
[press, than that of the gospel is ? And has he not in this 
. our duty, as well as what he will do for us ? Shall we then 
it a virtue, to be irresolute and indistinct, in what we do or 
I to do, to our God, when he is so distinct and positive not 
1 what he has promised to do, but in what he expects us to 
►ur part. 

ill not take notice of the covenant that was between God and 
of old, nor of the several solemn renovations of it afterwards ; 
3 we are speaking of private and secret covenanting with 
bough we might perhaps argue even from hence, for what 
3lead for. For whatever were the peculiar circumstances of 
cient people, which cannot perhaps in all things agree with 
ttations, yet sure every man is master of himself, and may 
re bind himself to what superior he pleaseth, and with what 
ty he sees good. And is it then unlawftd that I should de- 
nyself to my God, by formal stipulation, who am under so 
ies to do so ? 

we not, if we please, vow to God then ? May we not enter 
y and expressly into covenant with him ? That from that 
e may, upon special ground, say, in obedience to our Lord : 
ather, thou art the guide of my youth." For he will then 
is, that we are his people, and allow us to say to him. Thou 

God. For God tells us, that in the New Testament times, 
jhould say I am the Lord's, and another call himself by the 
f Jacob, and another subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, 
•name himself by the name of Israel. 
[ must not run out too far this way. One thing only I would 
at it cannot but be useful and beneficial thus to give up 
es fii-st to God, and then to the church. For besides that 
us up to duty, it is matter of encouragement to us, when we 
ler fears and perplexities, as giving us ground of hope, that 
m we have so solemnly avouched lo \ie oxaliOT^ ^\\.qr»^ ^^ 
[ whom we serve, will never aXU)^ei\)Q.Qx \fcw^ "oa, ^^"^ ^'^'^- 
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For which reason, as it is our duty to enter thns into ooyenant 
with God, so also to renew it at certain times. ^ For, though every 
act of devotion be a virtoal renovation of this, yet we onght to do it 
more solemnly at certain times, as at or before we partoke of the 
Lord's Sapper, or when we are under imminent dangers. Besides 
that every one may have some annnal day, that he may think pro- 
per to dedicate in whole or in part this way, such as the day of one's 
birth or baptism, or the first day of the year, or any other remark- 
able day or time. For that there is good reason that we should 
renew onr covenant with God, as wdl as enter into it, appears 
plainly enough to any that will consider, how soon lively impressions 
of God and Christ are apt to wear off the sonl, and that this is a 
good method to maintain them. Besides, that this will be an ex- 
cellent means also to strengthen faith, and increase joy, and to 
quicken us to the right discharge of all spiritual duties ; as consider- 
ing that we have thus bored our earsi if I may so, to Christ's door, 
never more to leave off his service. 

Now these things being considered, I come to that which I do 
more directly aim at in this use, viz., that ministers, as such, are 
obliged to engage themselves thus solemnly to the Lord. For they 
are under a double relation to God, viz., both as they are Christians, 
and as they act to the church, in the name of God and Christ, in a 
public capacity. 

For the very nature of the ministerial work imports or supposes 
an agreement between us and him, whose ministers and servants 
we are. If our ministry be considered as a service, then surely it is 
no way alien from it, Uiat we be express and distinct in engaging 
ourselves to the service of our blessed master. And is not 1^ 
very thing solemnly done by the ministers when they are ordained ? 
For I hope we do not then engage to be the servants of men but of 
God, Or if we consider our ministry as a trust, still the same thing 
is included in it ; whether we consider it as a trust of truth to pro- 
pagate and defend it ; or as a trust of souls, to assist, edify, and com- 
fort them. For if it be a trust, it cannot be hurtfol to us to be ex- 
press and explicit in our engaging ourselves to it. For though God 
know our thoughts, and stand in need of no indications besides to 
know them, yet with respect to us, this way is necessary for the 
better discharging of this sacred office. For though he know our 
wants, and therefore need not that we pray with earnestness for his 
gracious assistance, as if we could inform him of our wants, or in- 
fluence him by our arguments ; yet he who knows our frame and 
circumstances, obligeth us to pray and wrestle with him in prayer, 
in order to obtain our suits, as if the case were indeed thus; for it 
is the fervent prayer of a righteous man that is effectual and ayail- 
eth much. Now what mean aU these names that ministers go 
under in Scripture, when they are called servants, stewards, over- 
seers, elders, ministers, watchmen, pastors, teachers, ambassadors, 
&o, ? Ought not a man, that is so variously related to God, be as 
distinct to his great master in engaging himself to the performance 
of this great work, as he ought to be explicit and plain to men, in 
Ms entering upon it outwardly to them ? 
And thongh Moses and ^axon,^Bsxixic^,^«c^iDi<e&i)«3:i!lthe other 
prophets and the apostles, liad. eiJl oi ^Xiem. ^-x.\x«AT^Qa\ar3 ^s^Siia^ 
to their several ministrations, 7«t ^^ wicwva&a ^^\LW^^\.Hia!8st 
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several calls this way, do all of them suppose something of this 
kind in the general, by way of stipulation, as that which tiie rela- 
tion of master and servant doth necessarily involve; though the way 
of their call and mission cannot now he drawn into a precedent. 

All tliese things, therefore, being considered, I have often won- 
dered that none of aU our divines, (at least that I have heard of) 
has ever taken notice of anything rdating to the ministerial cove- 
nant, even such of them as have been most earnest to promote the 
design of the former. 

And, therefore, I should not have mentioned this neither, did I 
not hope that the starting of it may be of some use to revive the 
power of godliness among ministers, and, consequently, among 
private Christians also. For would not a solemn and serious dedi- 
cation of ourselves to God, be of great service this way ? 

It is not for me to say more upon this subject at this time. Every 
one must act as he is fully persuaded in his own mind. And where 
an implicit assent and consent to a thing is given, there I know the 
essence of a covenant is. I do not therefore pleaid for the absolute 
necessity of a more formal, explicit, and express covenanting with 
God ; but only for the conveniency and profitableness of it. For 
would not this keep our spirits under more awful and serious 
thoughts of God, and excite us to mind the ministry, otherwise 
than as a trade or preferment, as some, and I am afraid too many 
do, to the scandal of Christianity, and the danger, yea, ruin, fre- 
quently of their own and other men's souls? 

What if, then, I venture to propose a form of such a contract here 
to the students of divinity, and those that are probationers and 
candidates of the minis^, which every one may alter or change, 
as he finds to agree with his case and circumstances most, or com- 
pose another instead of this, if it please not some. 

When therefore any such person is fully convinced in his own 
mind of the lawfulness and expediency of acting thus, in dedicat- 
ing himfelf solemnly to God, both as a Christian and minister, 
let him set sometime apart to be spent this way in some close re- 
tirement. And after preliminary considerations of the greatness 
of God, and the weight of the thing he is about, let him prostrate 
himself before the Divine Migesty, where, after imploring his pre- 
sence and acceptance, let him seriously, judiciously, believingly, 
and humbly, with firm resolutions of obedience, dedicate himself 
to his great master, in these or the like words : 

** O Lord, my God, I come at this time with all humility, and in 
the most serious and solemn manner I am capable of, to dedicate, 
consecrate, and devote myself te thee ; beseeching thee to pardon 
whatever weakness or imperfection I may be guilty of in this per- 
formance, and to accept the breathings of a poor soul, who longs to 
be more and more thine, to know thee, to converse with thee, and 
to ex^oy thee further. 

<< Aiid first, as I am a Christian, I offer up myself to thee wholly 
and for ever. And as I have formerly accepted of the call of thy 
gospel, and consented to the terms thereof, so I do now most so- 
lemnly decltfre, that I do so with all my heart and souL I make 
choice of thee, therefore, to be my only God and portion — 1 yield 
zaf self wholly to Chnst, as my oidy and Qom'<^\&\j^^^^*^^'ai<^x vtv^ 
Sariour, and as my great and kind Maales Mid^Q^«t«i^Bar-^^3c«isS» 
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to his merits only for salvation, both initiate, progressive, and con- 
snmmate — ^I accept of him in all his offices, as he is made to God 
to his people, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp< 
tion. I take the Holy Spirit, and submit unto him as my sancti- 
fier, comforter, persuader, and assister in prayer and all good works, 
and do humbly beg for his influence in all these respects. I have 
chosen thy word as my heritage for ever ; the truths thereof as the 
matter of my meditation ; its promises as my security and encou- 
ragement ; and its commands as the rule of my life and practice, 
without any sinful reserve or partiality, being resolved to yield an 
entire obedience even to such precepts as seem most severe to flesh 
and blood, and to such as strike most against those sins I am na- 
turally most inclinable or liable to, being concerned thus to deny 
myself, take up my cross and follow my master, even though I be 
obliged to lose all things here in doing so. 

"And next, as I am a minister, I desire and resolve through thy 
grace, to be faithful and true to him that sent me. I am resolved, 
therefore, to search after divine truth, and the right sense and scope 
of Scripture, diligently and impartially, without respect to educa- 
tion or party. My design is to declare, as far as I am able, the 
whole counsel of God-; yet principally to teach and preach those 
things that tend most to edification. I shall endeavour faithfully 
to watch over the souls of those committed to my trust, by direct- 
ing, exhorting, reproving, encouraging and comforting them as 
their cases and circumstances may require. I shall make it my 
study to behave towards persons of all sorts, with what prudence 
I am master of, and to walk holy and humbly in all things, by spend- 
ing my time, and improving the talents and opportunities thou art 
pleased to afford me, to the best advantage I can. In all which I 
shall ever design thy honour, the credit of my profession, the be- 
nefit of the public, the good of souls, the edification of those that 
are without, and the purity and peace of my own conscience before 
thee, without any unwarrantable respect to my private honor or in- 
terest in this world. 

"But now, Ix)rd, as I take thee to be witness of my sincere de- 
sign and intention to act this way to thee and men, so I do declare 
that it is not from any presumption of my own strength or ability, 
that I give thee this solemn declaration of acting as thy servant, 
For thou that knowest all things dost testify, together witL my con- 
science, that my end in this is, to lay myself under the strongest 
and most binding ties and obligations I possibly can, in order 
rightly and faithfully to discharge the work and service thou hast 
entrusted me with, both as I am a Christian and minister, in hope 
that thou wilt accept of me, and be assisting unto me at all times, 
and in every thing, that I may experience thy constant and uniform 
care over me, as my Father and benefactor, and my Lord and Mas- 
ter. For which end I do humbly and earnestly implore thy hearing 
and accepting of what I have further to lay before the throne of thy 
grace at this time. 
** Seeing^ therefore, O my God, I claim a relation to thee throHgh 
Christ, as I am a Christian ; and seemg \\vo\i\va&\.\JDA» '^^-^ ca.ised my 
expectations as well as desires, by thy gteBX mexc^ ^\i^ ^-^ fvOci^^sy 

mises, I make bold (in obedience to tky comm^Ti^> laiAvTvwsav^^ijMSR. 

^tb thy will) humbly to demand Ih^A. \ m«i^ e^ex>a^\5Qft^>iYi^^1'<!s& 
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one, and experience the fulfilling of the other, as thou seest most fit 
for me. I do therefore venture to lay claim to thy pardoning mercy 
and sanctifying grace. I expect thy protection from enemies of aU 
sorts. For lo I I do avouch thee this day as my God, to be to me in- 
stead of all relatives, my sovereign, my judge, my physician, my 
shepherd, and my true and best friend. I cannot therefore question 
afbr this, but thy perfections shall be forthcoming to me, according 
to the peculiar circumstances I am or may be under ; and that so I 
shall experience, that thy all-sufficiency is the lot of my inheritance, 
and thy eternity the date thereof; that thy omnipresence shall supply 
the want or defects of other company, thy unchangeableness be my 
fortress, thy omniscience my overseer, thy wisdom my counsellor, thy 
omnipotence my guard, thy mercies my store, thy goodness my con- 
solation, thy justice, (satisfied in Christ j, my rewarder, thy holiness 
a constaat lountain of grace to me, and tiiy faithfulness my security 
in all these. In all which respects I hope and desire that thou may- 
est be pleased to approve thyself to me, as my Father in thy tender 
afiectio, compassion, instruction, protection, and provision, that 
Christ may please to evidence himself to be my Saviour, my master, 
and my advocate and intercessor ; and that the Holy Spirit may also 
take oare of me as my counsellor, sanctifier, strengthener, and com- 
forter ; and consequently, that I may be blessed with peace of con- 
science, joy in believing, increase of grace, access to my God in pray- 
er, and perseverance in the ways of God. And if thus thou bestow 
thyself on thy poor creature, may I not with thee expect all things 
besides ? 1 shall therefore expect that thou wilt not deny me such 
external mercies as 1 shall stand in need of, with respect to the com- 
fortable discharge of all duties. Let me therefore have necessary and 
convenient supplies of creature-comforts ; together with the protection 
of thy angels, and the co-operation of all thy providences for my good. 
And when thou shalt call me to leave this body, and removt from this 
earth, let me then be enabled to give an honourable testimony to thy 
way and work, and let an abundant entrance be granted me into the 
everlasting kingdom of my dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 

" But since thou, O glorious and gracious Jehovah, hast allured me 
to thy gospel-work as an ofEce-bearer in thy house, and honoured me 
by putting me into the ministry, I must on this account also himnbly 
claim thy presence and assistance. That as I came into this work in 
obedience to thy call, and resolve to continue in it through thy grace, 
so I may be assisted and encouraged therein. I shall therefore hence- 
forth constantly beg and humbly expect that thou wilt command thy 
blessing upon me in my meditations and studies, that I may be safely 
and clearly guided by thy spirit unto all truth, and kept from errors of 
all sorts. I beg strength both of body and mind for the work thou 
callest me to. And when it lies heavier upon me at one time than 
another, let thy grace be suf^Kcient for me, and thy strength made 
perfect in my weakness. I beg that my natural parts may never fail 
me, and that my acquired parts may still increase by a further addi- 
tion pf all necessary learning. And let grace within be ever on the 
thriving and growing hand, that though my outward man decay, the 
inward man may be renewed day after day. And as I desire to in- 
crease in all knowledge, so in all utteraBce also; that Imay be ena- 
bled to pray spiritually and to ed\i\ca\,\oii, wA\o V^^'^^'^kA'^'^ ^x-s*.^^^ 
o 
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of God, freely and boldly, and to speak more priyately also, to the 
edification, conviction, and comfort of those I have to do with. And 
particularly 1 humbly and earnestly desire that I may not labour in 
vain, nor spend my spirits and strength for nought, but that I may 
see (if it be thy blessed will) many souls convinced, converted, en- 
lightened, established and comforted by my poor labours in the work 
of Che ministry. For which purposes, give me tenderness and bowels 
of compassion to poor perishing souls ; and make me conscientious and 
faithful in all the parts of my work. And in sum, let me ever find 
thee enabling me to carry ana walk, as becomes my character and 
trust) that I may in no respect be an occasion of offence to any, but 
may in all things adorn the Gospel of Christ But if I meet with un- 
just censures, reproaches or oppositions, in the faithful discharge of 
my ministry, or be persecuted otherwise by men, or meet with trials 
and afflictions in thy holy providence, then 1 beg thy more special as- 
sistance and support, that as my day and hour of temptation is, 
strength may be proportionably Imparted to me from thyself. In all 
which respects let me ever find that thou art with me always, even to 
the end. Amen. 

" And now, Lord, here is the covenant that I desire to make with 
thee. Pardon what is amiss in the composition as it flows from me, or 
in the frame of my mind in this solemn address to my glorious Ood ; and 
let me be enabled to do what I have now engaged myself to the perform- 
ance of, and experience that thou dost indeed fulfil thy promises on thy 
pan also. Do for me, in all these things, I beseech tbee, above what I 
can either ask or think, for thy mercies sake, and thy Christ^s sake. Say , 
therefore. Amen, my. God, and seal this covenant and bargain, that it 
n:ay be binding and perpetual. I question not but thou dost so, and wilt 
do so further for thy glory and ray good. And in this faith, with all rea- 
diness and submission. I say, Amen, and Amen, and subscribe myself 
thine, thine wholly, thine for ever, this present day, &c., in the year, &c." 

Now I leave it to the impartial consideration of all serious Christians, 
and particularly ministers, whether there be anything in what 1 have said 
here that is inconsistent with the gospel. For though this contract re- 
lates especially to ministers, yet every private Christian may make use of 
it, passing over that part that relates to ministers as such. 

For my own part, 1 do humbly conceive that this might be of consider- 
able use to all serious persons, if duly considered and improved. For 
supposing a devout soul, after engaging himself thus to cleave unto the Lord 
with full purpose of heart ; as Barnabas exhorted those early disciples at 
Autioch, who were first honoured with the name of Christians, upon their 
followincr his advice ; I say supposing a Christian act thus, and annually, 
or oftcner, renew this, surely we cannot but think that this will be ex- 
ceedingly useful to him, to incite and encoumge him in the ways of God, 
in order to grow in grace, holiness, and usefulness. 

And in order to this, may it not be advisable, that such a person keep 
a private diary, that upon every annual renovation of this covenant, he 
may adjust and balance all occurrences for the year preceding ; that so firom 
past experiences he may be directed in his duty for the time to come. 

But as we ought to be abstracted from all the world, in what passes be- 

twcen Ood and our own souls in secret, so in keeping a diary we ought 

to write in cbaracten, ot in such a mannet a.^ ivoiift tdsl^ Vm^^ mhat is 

tAere. For many honest and sincere, but Nvoaik ^Twua,\xw^\>^«v ^^^Vj 

of a great many impertinencies this -way, w\i\c\i \va.N<i >>e«v «ti w«iwu viS. 

tumbling to some, and matter of bnrlehtixie to ^xofestfi vaW 
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And, therefore, great care must be taken in this also, that we fill not 
such a record with little minute things, or the efifects of fancy and a warm 
imagination, but with such solid and considerable materials as we are not 
only sure of, but judge to be of use in our after life, in order to the regula- 
tion of our thoughts and conversation. For God never required oreicpect- 
ed any such thing of any man, that he should register every occurrence of 
his life this way. For such an attempt were to jostle out more necessary 
and important duties : And, therefore, upon this and many other accounts, 
is both unwarrantable and impertment. 

But besides this we must be very cautious, in drawing particular occur- 
rences into rules, especially as to what we are to expect from God, in 
prayer or otherwise. For he is a firee agent, as well as our sovereign, and 
may act variously to us as he pleaseth. 

And seeing we write and keep such records for ourselves and our own 
use, and not for others, I am altogether against printing any thinff of this 
kind, seeing we have a sufficient directory in the word of God, ^ich onr 
experience can add nothing unto, no more than popish traditions. And 
surely it would savour both of great pride and folly, if, while I act ac- 
cording to my own sense and experience of things, and not another man's, 
I should see myself in such a monstrously magnifying glass, as to imagine 
all mankind must quit their sense and experience, to allow of mine as the 
only perfect model. 

But if any experience of ours may be of use to promote a public good, 
so that we find we must neglect that," if we publish not something of that 
kind, in that case, both modesty, humility, and prUdence, will oblige ns 
(whatever way we take to publish our thoughts this way) not only to con- 
ceal our names in print, but to speak in such a manner in the third person, 
that though the author were discovered, the person to whom this relates, 
might still remain incognito, and continue wholly unknown. 

After these hints, I leave the improvement of what I have said to every 
man^s own thoughts and prudence ; for I confess myself to be altogether 
unable to direct as to particulars. And though I were, yet the last cau- 
tion I have given, would stop my pen from running further on this head ; 
I proceed, therefore, to something else. 

Therefore in the second place, as the doctrine I have considered has a 
voice to ministers, so also to all those who are assisting them as officers in 
the church. 

And it is briefly this. That they would seriously consider the greatness 
of their own work also. For though they have not all or moat of the work 
of the ministry upon them, yet they have some part of it And it is no 
small or easy thing to perform the least duty of this kind aright. Sacred 
things ought to be performed in a very serious and holy manner, whether 
they relate to the souls or bodies of men, to the more essential or circum- 
stantial affeirs of the church. Therefore, says the apostle, "let them that 
rule do it with diligence ; and let them who distribute the churches' stock 
and charity, do it with simplicity and cheerfulness/* 

And seeing the ministers' work is so very great and difficult, they ought 
to reckon it tiieir duty to be assisting to them all they can with their best 
advice, and ready and hearty concurrence in all things that make for the 
public good of the church and society, and the private benefit of the par- 
ticular members thereof, over which they iire also^ in their stations, appoin- 
ted overseers. For they are helpers, or, as the apostle speaks, helps, both 
to the minister and the church, m aaiai «&\^vfc^ «t^ wsw{oSN&R^>«^\f^»^*^*^ 
assist towards the good and peace oi \\ie cOTMXWSi^X.'^ . 
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In the third and last place, the doctrine I have insisted upon has a 
Toice also to all Christians whatsoever, especially such as make up the 
congregation, in a strict and proper sense, as being members of it. 

Ju ye say, what can this concern us who are private Christians only, and 
have nothing to do with the ministerial office or government of the church, 
I answer, that this doctrine concerns you also, and that in a threefold re- 
spect, in relation to your judgment, to your affection, and to your practice. 

And first, it has a voice to your judgment, in order to retify a vulgar 
mistake, that many are possessed of, viz., that it is the easiest thingr in 
the world to be a minister. Many men think no work hard but manual 
service and operations. They look upon those to have a severe and dif- 
ficult task who are drudges all the day at hard labour. And so I grant 
they have ; but let me tell you, that mental work is no less hard and 
difficult For while the hard work of a labouring man keeps his body 
healthful and vigorous, it is commonly quite otherwise with hard students. 
For scholars spend the finest and best of their spirits, which, together with 
a sedentary life, doth sooner exhaust their strength and vigour, than the 
greatest bodily labour can do. For while the spirits are constantly drawn 
up into the brain by incessant and close thinking, after the manner of a 
perpetual limbec, the rest of the body must proportionably be exhausted, 
and prove languid and weak. Whence it comes to pass, that while they 
tug and sweat at the pump of study and meditation, they have oft but few 
spirits left duly to perform the inferior animal offices of digestion and chi- 
lification, and so stand in need of more and finer supplies to recruit or 
recover nature. Solomon, who was certainly the most competent judge of 
things of this kind in the world, gives us this determination of the matter : 
that as, upon the one hand, the sleep of a labouring man is sweet, and eon- 
sequently his labour healtiifiil and strengthening unto him, so upon the 
other hand, much study is a weariness of the flesh, as tending exceedingly 
to exhaust nature. And surely our own, and the experience of all men, 
doth sufficiently confirm what Solomon says in both these respects. For, 
it is a very rare thing to see one that has been a hard student all his days 
continue so vigourous and healthful as long as other men. And, therefore, 
the apostle had good reason to advise Timothy to use a little wine, and 
such like refireshing things, for his stomach^s sake, and his frequent infir- 
mities of body ; that in proportion to the consumption of spirits by study, 
preaching, and other labours, there might be a care to recruit and supply 
nature, which could not subsist long without this prudential concern, for 
his being kept in a capacity to continue his usefulness and serviceableness 
to the church of Christ. But 1 suppose I have said enough in the preced- 
ing part of this discourse, to convince you and all men, that the work of a 
minister is no play or pastime, but a great, weighty, serious, and laborious 
task, seeing as the spider doth proportionably diminish its body, as it in- 
creaseth its web, so also doth a hard student in this^case ; the consideration 
of which will therefore oblige every one of us to cry out with the apostle, 
" Who is sufficient for this ?" and make us conclude with him also, that 
no man is sufficient for it, without the special presence, assistance and ocn- 
duct of God. 

Secondly. The doctrine I have been upon has a voice to your affec- 
tion also ; that seeing the ministerial work is so great and difficult, 
^e would pity us, sympsithiie with us, and put a. favourable construc- 
i/on on our tvcaknessea aind imperfectionB. Ma.s, to^ ^t\^ii^%, \l ^^& 
great apoatle was not sufficient for these tbings, vjVvo o^ \» wviv. ot ^tix^ 
«^ we are ? Whenever therefore ye see a mmVsVex ^xow^ <:iow^^\\.^^ 
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of his perfbrmaaces, and full of himself, disdaining and contemning 
others, and magnifying his own partp, as looking upon his work to be 
the easiest thing in the world, ye may certainly conclude that he is 
either an empty and weak man, who has no sense of his work, or a 
wicked and godless person, who minds it not otherwise than as a trade. 
As for my own part, I have been apt to run to a contrary extreme, in 
sinking frequently into a despondency this way ; which yet I am far 
from approving myself, in seeing I hope I may venture to say, that it 
was by a very peculiar and special call and concurrence of divine pro- 
vidence that I entered into the ministry at first, and have since that 
time served God in the gospel of his son, with sincerity though great 
weakness, in several places of his vineyard. And though I am bold 
to appeal to the most high, that I have never changed my station or 
place of residence, but upon the concurrence of such circumstances 
as appeared plainly to contain a new call of providence, and were as 
the removing ol the pillar of cloud and of fire, which I was obliged 
to follow, yet I must confess, that it has ever been with fear and 
concern that I have obtained of myself the liberty to obey, in such 
changes of my life. 

And now that your kindness, rather than your judgment, has called 
me to the work of the ministry among you, in this great city, where 
there are so many valuable persons that labour in the word and doc- 
trine, I must tell you, that it has not been easy with me, upon that 
and many other accounts, to comply with your call and invitation, even 
though so unanimous, as to have no dissenting vote. But now that 
my way has been made plain to me, and that I have yielded to your 
desire, to serve God among you (as long as he sees fit to continue me 
with youj as your minister and pastor, I must earnestly beg that your 
sympathy may be with me, and your charity for me, as considering - 
the greatness of my work, and my insufficiency for it ; from a con- 
scientious apprehension of which my shyness in accepting your call 
for some time past has entirely proceeded. And now as 1 undertake 
this work with fear and dread, so when ye observe my failing^s and 
weaknesses in the discharge of it (as no doubt ye firequenily will) then 
pray call to your remembrance, that ye see nothing but what I did 
plainly and publicly forewarn you of in this my entry sermon, as well 
as more privately before. 

Pity us therefore, my friends, under our frailties, for we are not 
angels, but poor weak creatures, subject to like passions with other 
men, and perhaps liable to more infirmities than most of yourselves. 
Be fuller therefore of charity than censure, of compassion than preju- 
dice. For I beseech you to consider this one thing, whenever ye find 
yourselves inclined to judge hardly or reflect severely upon us, viz.j 
that we have all your work and a great deal more besides. We have 
souls to save, prejudices to overcome, lusts to conquer, as well as you. 
But we have much to do with respect to your salvation, as well as our 
own. We have all your difficulties to overcome, all your temptations 
to resist, and all your duties to do, in as far as these are common to 
Christians. But besides all these, we have peculiar trials and a special 
service, as we are ministers, which ye are not called to nor acquainted 
with. But to leave this. 

Thirdly. The doctrine I have been wpon. U^a «L'SQ\t^"ft3fift\a^^sQ.^ "wa. 
to j^our practice, as well as ours. TYAs m^i.-^ ^^'^^•ax ^U^Wi'^^Na^^KSka.^ 

o 2 
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at firit view; bat apon a nearer approach je wfli find tiiat it ooncerb 

(6a more than perhapa yon are aware of. If ye aak, how can this be? 
tell joa that even ye are obliged to be awiating to as in cor work, 
that we may be enabled and enooaraged to the right perfiinnanoe of 
it 

I am not upon any thing here, that has the least relatioD to our tern- 
poral interest For though it be yoor duty to assist us even this way, as 
ye are able, yet I would have you kiMw, that I seek not yoars, but 
you. God himself, and all men that have hitherto known me, bear 
me witness, that I never coveted any man*s silver, gold, or af^mrel; 
and ye shall know it, if ye do not ahready. God knows that 1 love not 
this world in this sense. And if there be any who proatitnte the mi- 
nistry £at such sordid ends, I am bold to say of them, as I am a mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ, that their money shsU perish with thenu But 
to retam i i say, ye may help U3 in our work, and that in three re- 
spects. 

1. By yoor using freedom with us, as to the state of your own 
aouli. For though I know no other foundation for Popish auricular 
confession than worldly policy, yet you will find it not a little advan- 
tageous ti) yoar souls to consult faithful ministers in dark or dubioas 
cases, that ye may be perhaps sometimes exceedingly perplexed with. 
And to consult with us, upon such occasions, will be also very useful 
to us in directing us in our discourses, so as to preach home to your 
understandings and consciences, for your good. For the people are in 
some sense the minister's library, which direct him in the choice of 
his texts, subjects, amplifications, and applications or uses. And see- 
ing the work of a minister in his studies and meditations, and in his 
public performances, is enough, were there no more, to take him en- 
tirely up, ye ought to go to him or send for liim, when the case is ur- 
gent and required, who cannot otherwise know all your circumstances. 
And one thing further I cannot but mind you of, that when any of 
you or your friends are sick, ye send for the elder to direct and com- 
fort you then, and to pray for you, while he or they are in case to join 
with him in prayer. For I have observed some to neglect this, till 
their dying friends be brought so low, that they are incapable of un- 
derstanding what is said to them, and consequently unable to join in 
those petitions that are put up for them. Let me therefore tell you, that 
ye must not look upon prayer as a charm, in that hour, that can give 
a passport to heaven, to those souls that are altogether unmeet for that 
state. And therefore if ye can make not the prayers of others your 
own, by a hearty concurrence with the petitions offered up for you, ye 
can expect no benefit by them« In such a ease the pious and devout 
supplications of ministers or others, will return into their own bosoms, 
fraught with blessings ; while the impenitent and unbeleiving sinner, 
who flies not to God in Christ for mercy, shall receive no good by all 
these. 

2. Ye may help us, by your prayers to God for us, and the success 
of our studies and labours. This great apostle of the Gentiles had euch 
a sense of his weakness and insufficiency for this great work, that he 
did not reckon himself to be above the prayers of the meanest serious 
Christian, Nay, he earnestly begs this fiom the Thessalonian Chris- 

iiane, as a favour and kindness thai he did exceedivo^^^ 'w^xA.*. •* Final- 
/f> brethren, pray for ua, that the ward o£ ^helrfstdTOKj^ows^lt^ 
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course, and be glorified even as it is with you ; apd that we may be 
delivered from absurd and wicked men, for all men have not faith** — 2nd 
Thess. 3. 1. 2. And how earnestly and pathetically does he beg this 
favour from the believing Romans also, ** Now J beseech you brethren 
for the Lord Jesus Chrisfs sake, and for the love of the spirit, that ye 
strive together with me, in your prayers to God for me, that I may be 
delivered from them that are disobedient in Judea, and that the sendee 
which 1 have for Jerusalem, may be accepted of the saints ; that I 
may come unto you with joy by the will of Grod, and may with you be 
refreshed.** And surely if the apostle found that he stood in need of 
the fervent and constant prayers of churches and particular Christians, 
how much more do such poor creatures as we are, need the supplica- 
tions of all good Christians ; therefore let me beseech you, my dear 
friends, to pray for us, for a blessing upon our studies and labours 
among you, and for assistance and success in all our work ; that we 
may be enabled so to behave ourselves, and to have God so present 
with us, that we may not be lefl to bear external ordinances, or made 
to suck at empty breasts; but that the spiritual glory of Gt)d may fill - 
our assemblies, and be with us also apart in our closets and opea con- 
versation, so that we may both save our own souls, and the souls of 
them that hear us ; and may rejoice together in the day of judgment, 
and for eternity. 

3. Help us in this one thing further, and we desire no more of you, 
nay we shall reckon our work as easy as ye yourselves can possibly think 
it is; and yet the thing we desire concerns you more than us, and is no 
way unreasonable or disadvantageous, as ye yourselves cannot but acknow- 
ledge. For it is only this, that ye would believe and obey the message we 
bring from Qod to you. O ! be but won over to Christ, and to his laws 
and institutions, and we shall reckon our work not only easy and light, but 
the most delightful thing in the world. The obstinacy, unbelief impeni- 
tency^ and disobedience of many, yea most that hear the gospel, is a load 
above all the other burthens of a poor minister of Christ. Yield yourselves, 
therefore, to the Lord, and be ye reconciled to all his precepts, ways and 
dispensations ; and let it be your great business to make your calling and 
election sure, by working out your salvation with fear and trembling ; and 
then set yourselves to walk closely and humbly with your God, as the 
children of light and of the day. And if ye do this, we shall complain no 
more, nay we shall rejoice in the hardest task we may be put to, and the 
severest sufferings we may meet with, in doing our duty and assisting you 
in yours. O ! therefore make haste to heaven, and walk in the way that 
leads thither ; watching carefully over yourselves, considering what ene- 
mies, both within you ^d without you, ye have to wrestle with and over- 
come. Let this then be our work and employment continually, my friends, 
that so when all our sorrows and labours are over, and when our souls 
take wing from these bodies into the unseen regions, both you and I may 
happily and joyfully meet together, before the throne of God and of the 
lamb, to join in our songs ofpraise with the general assembly of glorious 
angels and saints, in our Father*s house above. 

In order to this, may the Lord assist us all, so to run our race that we 
may thus finish our course with joy ; that we may hear our master call us 
to himself, saying: "Come ye blessed of my Either, inherit the kingdom 
prepared ior you. Come ye good and faithfol servants, enter into the ij^^ 
of your Lord. Ye shall now rest for ever feom ^wa ^aXM>>QS%> «A. "?'^''®^^ 
works shall follow you in their bappy eSecU,«ii^«AiftVw^\sRKft^^»5i^oS»' 
over a few tbingB, lo I I make yon tuleiB o^et laaxi^ ^iisaxi^r K^«a.. 
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CENTRES IN CHRIST 



SECT. 1.— THE INTRODUCTION. ^ 

Such is the mystery of godliness, and such is the iRscrntable wisdom of 
the author and institutor of our holy religion, in the harmonious con- 
catenation of all the necessary and essential parts of it, that he who 
believeth one fundamental article thereof aright believeth all, and he 
who disbelieveth one, hath no true faith of anyo — all the articles of 
our religion being as so many links of a chain, inseparably and indis- 
solubly joined together.6 But yet among all the articles of our faith, 
there is one which, by the appointment ef God, is to us the foundation 
of all others, and the groumd-work upon which all are placed. And 
this is that blessed article of the Redeemer and Saviour of sinners, the 
Lord Jesus Christ,c who is the alone centre wherein all the lines of 
divine truth do meet, from the outmost circumference of revelation, 
and is therefore the sum and substance both of the Scripture itself, and 
of our religion contained therein.^^ 

aJoh. 14, 1, and 17, 3. Mat. 28, IQ.—ftRom. 8, 19, 20. Epb. 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 1st Pet. 1, 2. 2nd Thess. 13, 14.— cist Cor. 
3, 11. 1st John, 5, 1, 12.— dCol. 1, 26, 27. 

II. The whole Scripture centres in Christ. — If, therefore, we consi- 
der the holy Scripture, we shall find that Christ Jesus is the sum and 
■cope of this divine book from the beginning to the end.a For it was 
he whom Grod promised immediately after the fall, as a seed to repair 
lost mankind, and to make up that dreadful breach which sin had 
made between Grud and us.& He it was whose promised coming was 
the expectation of the saints in all preceding ages of the church ; on 
which their faith depended, and their hope did hang, and whereon their 
salvation was founded.e It was he who was the substance of the Old 
Testament dispensation; who was pointed at in their types^ ehadowed 
forth by thoir ceremonies and rites, and dea\gx\ed *\tv «fi.\5aKVT ^asscv^^'^ 
and obIation8.d It ia he who is the MpViaaivd Om^^^,NXi«i\»^e«^'«^'«Si 
ipd the ending of all things.c In him we a\\ V\v«i ^x^cvwvV. ^^^V^^"*^"^"^ 
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fnlfilled/; and bj him the law of God was perfectly kept and dbser- 
ved^ and the carae thereof obliterated and removed^ 80 that in him 
all the promises of Grod are yea and Amen J By all which it is plain, 
that oar Lord Jesos Christ is the som and scope of the uracles of God, 
both of the Old and New Testament, thoogli he was Teiled under the 
ancient dispensation, whereas he is onTeiled now to us. 

alst John, 5, 39. Luke, 24, 27.— MSen. S, 15. Gal 3, ]&--cAct8, 
10, 43. John, 8, 58-— iilst Cor. 10, 1, 6. GaL 3, 24. Heb. 7, 17, 
and 8, 5, and 9, 1, &&, and 10, l.—aRidy. 1, ll.-/HehL 1, 1, 2.— 
^Mat 5, 17.— MJal. 3, 10, 13. James, 2, 10.— t2nd Cor. 1, 20. 

III. The Scriptural religum centres whoUif in Christy particuiarlj/ 
the knowledge of God absolutely considered. — And as Christ is the sam 
of the bible, so likewise of oar religion revealed thereinui For he is 
the scope of all,& and both the author and finisher of oar faith .c All 
that knowledge of God, which is proposed to as in the sacred records, 
is in and by Christ^i ; whether we consider God absolutely in himself 
or relatively with respect to his creatures. If absolutely, Gkxl oat of 
Chriiit is not to be known ; for so considered, be is inscrutable, un- 
searchable, aqd past finding out« The knowledge, therefore, of God, 
which men attain to by natural light only and the assistance of ratio- 
cination, scarce deserves the name of knowledge, seeing ail true know- 
ledge tends to the bettering of him that hath it ; whi(£ this seldom if 
ever dotli/'. For Grod out of Christ is. a coDsuming fire to sinnersj^; 
and dwells in light inaccessible, which no man can approach unto^ 
whom no man hath seen nor can seeA. So that if we would have the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, we must have it in the&ce 
of Jesus Christ,} he hemg the only glass wherein we can truly see Grod. 
For in him only it is, that all the fulness of the godhead dwelia bodily .ifc 
And it is only by him that we have free access to Giod, whereby we 
may enter with boldness into the holiest place, by that new and living 
way which he hath consecrated for us through the veil of his flesh J 
For he only is the way, the truth, and the life.m So that without 
Chrint a man*s knowledge and faith is but error and presumption, his 
way but straying, and his life but dying. 

aCol. 1, 19. John, 17, 3. Ist Cor. 2, 2. Phil. 4, 23.— ftRom. 11, 
36.— cHeb. 12, 2— rfJohn, 14, 9.— eJob. 11, 7, 8, and 37, 28.— /Rom. 
1,20,21, &,c.— aDeut. 4, 24.— Mst Tim. 6, 16.— i2nd Ck)r. 4, 6.— 
ACol. 2, 9.— /Heb. 10, 19, 20.— wJohn, 14, 6. 

IV. — The knowledge of God relaUvelg considered centres in Christ 
also y particularly his decrees. — If^ again, we consider GU>d relatively, 
with respect to creatures, we shall £id that all that knowledge of God 
so considered is in Christ also, whether we consider God in his decrees 
or in the execution of them. If fhe decrees of God come under consi- 
deration, though we know very little of them, seeing they are that 
which is called God^s secret will, which belongs not properly to us,a 
yet so much we know, that it is only in and through Christ &at men 
are predestinated to life, in order to be conformed to his glorious image,6 
according to that eternal compact and agreement that passed between 
the Father and the Son.c Upon which account he is said to have had 
his delights with the sons of men \iefoTe \iie viotld was m^dcd And 
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therefore he is brought in saying, behold, I come, as in the yolame of 
thy book it is written of me, for I delight to do thy will, O my Grod.e 

aDeat 29, 29.— 6Rom. 8, 29. Eph. 1, 4, 5, 6. 1st Tim. 1, 9.— 
cJohn. 6, 38, 39, 40, and eh. 10,17,18. Tit 2, 14,— dProv. 8, 31. 
— cPsal. 40, 7. Heb. 10, 7. 

Y. And 80 does the execution of them^Jint <m to creation, — Or if the 
execution of the degrees of God be considered by us, we shall find that 
all this is in Christ also, both with respect to God^s works of creation 
and providence. For if we consider creation, it is Christ, who was the 
Logos or essential word of God, by which he produced all things. For 
as he was in the beginning with God, and was himself God, so it was 
by him that all things were made, nothing bein? made without him.a 
All created things, Sierefore, that are either in heaven or in earth, vi- 
sible or invisible, whether they be thrones or principalities, or powers, 
or any thing else, were all made by him and for him. 5 For as he is 
the image of the invisible God, so he is also the first producer of every 
creature.c 

aJohn, 1.1,2, 3. Eph. 3, 9.--6Col. 1, 16.— cCol, 1, 16. 

VI. And next as to providence. — Or if we consider the providence 
of God, this is in and through Christ also ; for as he made all thingn, 

- and is before all things, so by him also do all things con&ist.a He is 
the great and sole dispenser of providence, and governor of the world. 
For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men may honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father.^ It is he, then, who is both the king of nations in a general 
sensCjC and the king of saints, and of the church, in a more special 
relation,^? of whose kingdom, power and dominion, there will be no 
end« ; for he must reign, until he has put all his enemies under his 
feet,/ and until the mystery of God within time be finished.^ For 
then, and not till then, will he deliver up his meditorial kingdom on 
earth to his Father, that God may be all in alL^ 

aCol. 1, 17.— fcJohn, 5, 22, 23, 27.— cJer. 10, 7.— rfRev. 15, 3 — 
elsa. 9, 7. Luke 1, 82, 33.— /1st Cor. 15, 25— ^Rev. 10, 7.— ^Ist 
Cor. 15. 24, 27. 

VII. Christ more immediately considered: firsts as to hts person. — 
But t^iat we may see more fully and clearly, that all our religion cen- 
tres in our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, with respect to us, let us consi- 
dcr himself more immediately in his person, office, and benefits. If in 
his person, he is the eternal son of God,a and equal with his Father.^ 
He is the Almighty God, the everlasting Father, the prince ofpeacco; 
who, being the second person of the blessed Trinity ,cl came in the ful. 
ncss of time, and became flesh, taking upon him the human nature,e 
from the great love he bare to us/ that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the devil^ ; and thus being 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful, faithful, and 
every way fitly qualified mediator for us.^ 

alst John, 4, 14.— ftJohn, 5, 17, 18.— cisa. 8, 6.— rfMat. 28, 19. 
1st John, 5, 7.— cGal. 4, 4. John, 1 , 14— /Horn. 5, 8.— ^Heb. 2, 14. 
^Heb. 2, 17. 

VIII. Secondly^ as to his office, — For all this did our kind and bles- 
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ted master do and endoie, that he might be erery way fitted and qua- 
lified for discharging and performing Uiat great d£ce and trust, which 
the Father had committed to him, and which for our benefit he had 
freely and cheerfully undertaken.a And thus he is our Saviour and 
mediator, faithfiilly acting as prophet, priebt, and king to his people.^ 
He acts as a prophet, in illuminating our darkened minds with the 
saving knowledge of himself, and revealing unto us the perfect and 
holy will of God.c As a priest, in satisfying divine justice for us, in 
expiating our sins, in conciliating to us the divine favour, and in mak- 
ing intercession for uB,d And as a king, in governing his people, 
subduing their iniquities, preserving them from dangers and the power 
of their enemies, and in ordering all things for their profit and advan- 
tage.e 

oJohn, 10, 17, 18.— & Acts, 2, 10.— cActs, 3, 22. John, 1, 18. 1st 
Cor. 1, 30.— rfHeb. 4, 14, and 7, 25, 27, and 10, 12. Psalm 110, 1, 2, 
3, &c. Mat. 22, 42, &c. «Psalm 2, 6. Isaiah 33, 22, and 43, 2, 3. 
Acts 17, 31. Rom. 8, 28. 1st Cor. 3, 22. 

IX. And thirdly, as to his benefits. — And from hence it is, that all 
the benefits of Christ do result,a Christ being thus the foundation of all 
our mercies and blessing, and both the procurer and dispenser of them 
to his people.^ For it is hence that we come to be renewed afler the 
image of Gtyd ;c that we are regenerated and bom again ;d that onr 
sins are pardoned and done away ;« that we are justified/, reconciled^, 
and accepted as righteous in the sight of god ;A. and that we receive 
the adoption of sonst, and the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father,^ being made heirs and joint-heirs with Christ;/ and that we 
are also sanctified and made holy by the blood of sprinkling,m being 
thereby cleansed and purified from the blot and stain of sm,n and de- 
livered from the power and prevalency of ito. 

aRom. 8, 32.— 6Eph. 4, 8.— cEph. 4, 23, 24.— rfJohn 1, 13, and 
3, 7.— eEph. 1, 7.— /1st Cor. 1, 30.— ^Rom. 5, 10.— AHeb. 10, 14. 
— iJohn 1, 12.— ArRom. 8, 15.— flRom. 8, 17.— mHeb. 12, 24. 1st 
Pet. 1, 2.— nTitus 2, 14.— olst John, 3, 6. and 5, 18. 

X. Particularly ihe gift of tJie holy spirit. — ^And it is from hence, 
that the holy spirit is sent as Christ^s vicegerent to his church, being 
given to us to be our comforter,a our advocate,^ and our instructor and 
persuader,c by whom we are directed and led into all truth,<2 guided and 
assisted in all our ways,e and particularly in our prayers/ And hence 
it is, therefore, that the fruits of the sphit do all result and proceed^ ; such 
as peace of conscience,^ joy in believing,i increase of grace,^ true 
Christian liberty,/ and final perseverance.m 

a2nd Cor. 1 3, 1 4. John 16, 7.— Jlst John 2, 1, 20. John 16, 8. 
and ch. 15, 25, 26, 27 — cJohn 14, 26.— rfRom 8. 14.— eGal. 5, 25.— 
/Rom. 8, 26, 27.— ^rGal. 5, 22,23,. 24.— Uohn 14, 27.— tlst Pet 1, 8. 
Rom. 15, 13.— A<:ol.2, 19.— /Gal* 6, 1, 23. 2nd Cor. 3, 17.— wRom. U, 
29.— 2nd Tim. 2, 19. Heb. 13, 25. 1st Pet. 1, 5. 

XI. The knowledge the Scripture gives vs of the church centres in 
Christ. — Thus Christ is all in all to his people.a He is the captain of 
their salvation,& and the saviour of his body the churchc ; for he is the 
head of this sociei j,d and the chief comer stone of this building,e seeing 

of Mm the whole family inlieaveii and eaxth is named/ It is by him 
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tiiat the yeil of seryile ceremonies was rent,^ and that handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us was cancelled, nulled and yacatedi^ ; so 
that the wall of partition being broken down,i we have now an access into 
the holy of holiesA;. For he hath ascended on high, and led captivity cap- 
tive, and given gifts for men, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the minister, and for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come 
in the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.^ 
For which ends he qualifies some to dispense his word and ordinances, and 
makes them able ministers of the New Testament, not of the letter but of 
the 8pirit.m And it is he likewise who hath left his word, and the dis- 
pensation thereof in his church, until he come again, with a promise of his 
presence with us, even unto the end of the worldn ; bequeathing there- 
with the two sacraments of the New Testament, baptism/) and the Lord's 
supper,^ as the seals of the new covenant, and as pledges of his love to 
his people^. 

aCol. 3, 11.— 6Heb. 2, 10.— cEph. 5, 23.— rfCol. 1, 18, and 2, 19 
— cEph. 2, 20.— /Eph* 3, 15.— yHeb. 8. 7, 8.— ^Col. 2, 14.— iEph. 
2, 14.— AHeb. 10, 19, 20.— /Eph. 4, 8, 12, 13.— m2nd. Cor. 8, 6.— 
»Matt. 28, 19, 20.— oRom. 6,4. Col. 2, 12.— ^Ist. (Jor. 11, 24,25, 
26.— jGen. 17, 10. Rom. 4, 11, 23. 

XII. And 80 doth the knowledge the Scripture gives us of the last 
things. — And lastly, it is Christ, through whom we have the hopes of 
eternal lifeo. It is he, who is our forerunner ; who is gone before to 
prepare a place for us, that where he is we may be alsoc. For he is 
to come again to judge the world in righteousness^, and to give unto 
every man according to his worksc to punish wicked men, and to ren- 
der recompense to his enemies ;/ and to reward his friends and foUow- 
ersy, inhonouriog them asifthey were joint assessors with him, by 
setting them at his right hand, when he sits on the throne of judgment 
to pass sentence upon apostate angels and wicked men \h and by in- 
troducing them, when the judgment is over, into the kingdom of their 
Father, prepared for them from the beginning*, where they shall see 
the face of God ;A; and being seated in the blessed mansions above, 
shall there enjoy and satiate themselves with the full fruition of 'the 
love of God their Father, with the constant participation of the grace 
of the holy Spuit, their paracletm. And so they shall become equal 
with the angelsii, and be ever with the Lordo. 

aRom. 6, 23.— 6Heb. 6, 20.— cJohn 14, 2, 3.— <?Acts 17, 31.— 
eRom 2, 6.— /Isa. QQ, 6.— ^Heb. 11, 26.—^ 1st. Cor. 6, 2, 8.— 
iMatt 25, 34— Mst Cor. 13, 12.— Wohn 14, 2.— »w2nd. Cor. 13, 14. 
— nLuke20, 36.— olst Thess. 4, 17. 

XIII. Christian duties and practice centre in Christ as well as the 
truth and principles of religion. — ^Now I hope I have made good what I 
undertook to demonstrate, that all the great truths of our religion do ter- 
minate in Christ, and perhaps ye may expect further, that I should insist 
as long upon the duties of Christianity, as centreing in him also. But 
when you allow yourselves to think that Christian practice flows firom the 
right knowledge and true belief of the principles I have been considering, 
by a natural and necessary consequence, whence our Lord assures us, 
that it is life eternal to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent« ; I say, when ye consider this, ye wHl ftad that g^odliness 

P 
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I'eiiii; the conclusion that fcllowRthe foregoing premises, there is no need 
U' insist upon this, nfter what I have said to demonstrate these. And as 
the apofttle says, Christ is the head of all true Christians, from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which eyery joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working of the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body, unto the edi^ong itself in loved. Therefore 
we must conclude with the same inspired writer, that Christians being 
said to live is an expression synonymous to the other (as the more proper 
and emphatical of the two) that Christ lives in us : seeing the life we live 
now in the flesh is a life of fiiith in the son of God, who loved us and gave 
himself for use. For, for us to Uto in Christ, and to die is gain,d( so 
that the whole of practical religion as well as theoretical dot£ plainly 
appear to centre in Christ. For as the apustle excellently argrues, — If we 
are risen virith Christ, we ought to seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God, and set our affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth : for, if we are true Christians 
we are dead to sin, and only alive to God, our life being hid with Christ 
in God ; and, therefore, seeing Christ is indeed our life and shall appear 
again, we are certain that we also shall appear with him in glory e. What- 
ever, therefore, we do, in word or deed, we are to do all in the name of 
our luord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the father by him/*. For 
there is a close and indissoluble union between Christ and his people, by 
which they are so united to him, as to become, as it were, one spirit vrith 
him^. Whence it comes to pass that we are said to be members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his honeh : being secured thus as to life ; fur be- 
cause he lives, we shall live also,i for all is ours because we are Chrises, 
and Christ is God^sA; This lays us under strong obligations to duty and 
holiness ; seeing we are married to Christ, that we may bring forth fruit 
unto God./ And adherence to and dependence upon Christ, is the only 
way to become fruitful : for as the branch cannot bring forth fruit, unless 
it abide in the vine, no more can we, except we abide in him.m It is 
from hence that they that persecute the true servants of Christ, are 
looked upon as if they had persecuted bimself,^ and that neglect of 
duty to poor saints is punished as a neglect of service to Christ^o and 
that upon the other hand, serviceableness to them is rewarded, as if it 
had been to him immediately .p And from hence also it is, that we are 
led by the spirit of Christ, in all our ways^ ; and that the spirit and the 
bride join in one wish and desire, that Jesus Christ would hasten his 
coming again.r 

oJohn 17. 3.— 6Eph, 4, 15, 16.— cGal. 2, 20.— rfPhil. 1, 21.— <Col. 
3, 1,2, 3, 4.— yCol. 8,17.— ^Ist Cor. 6, 17.— AEph. 5, 30.— aohn 14, 
10,— Arlst Cor. 3, 22.— /Rom. 7, 4.— ^John 15, 4.— «Acts 9. 4, 5.— 
oMat. 25. 41, <fcc— pMat. 25, 34.— ^Rom. 8, 14. Gal. 5, 18. — rRev. 
22. 17, 20. 

XIV. The Improvement. — ^And thus I have given you a brief ac- 
count of my creed, as I find it in Scripture, and as it centres in 
Christ. By which it may easily appear how foolish and chimerical 
some men are, who confine the knowledge of Christ to his priestly 
office only, and to one branch oi fhal, \ns via.tiafaction ; yea, to that 
only under one consideration oi it, \\z., a?."\\.TeV^Xfe^\» wxx\\y&*QSLVi«.- 
tJon, which they call imputed rightieoMstve^^, Viv «» ^i^ttS'Sk \}ftaX»^ «ssi. 
aii-flic? many of th emselves understand not. ks ^ot xaa \ «Ki\sv^^'b\ 
resolved with the* apostle, to preach no\iim^>a\i\.^e»\x%CV«:v^\.vaA 
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hiii' oiniiiic i.c; But then it must be in that latitude of expression 
tliat i li.' vo insisted upon above. For he is neither a legal nor gos- 
pel prune In r \.ho is not conscientiously careful so to behave hun- 
sell', tiiat he may be able to say, with the same apostle, that he is 
piire from the blood of all men, seeing he hath not shunned to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God.6 So that he that preacheth any 
truth that Christ hath revealed, preacheth Christ, as much as he 
that preacheth concerning his own person and office immediately. 

alst Cor. 2. 2.— 6Acts 20. 26, 27. 

XV. The conclusion. — ^But I shall not trouble you with more 
relating to this subject now. Only one thing ftirther I would say 
here, with respect to myself: that seeing I would begin my minis< 
terial work, as I do design (through the Grace of God) to carry it 
on and end it, I must deal ingeniously with you and all men, in 
telling you, that though I pay idl due deference to the confessions 
of faith, made by the reformed (lurches, and more particularly that 
excellent one composed by the assembly at Westminster, yet I 
cannot othewrise subscribe to any human composition, as the foun- 
dation of my faith, but in as far as itself is founded on the holy 
word of God, which I must own to be my only creed, confession of 
faith, and system of divinity, in the strictest and most proper sense. 
For it is in obedience to Christ that I find myself obliged to call 
no man father of my religion but God, nor any man the infallible 
teacher of it but himself, a And seeing the apostle commands all 
Christians to examine the truths that even he and other inspired 
men delivered, saying, try all things, and then hold fast that which 
ye find to be good b (for which practice the Bereans are so much 
commended by Lukec) I therefore think that a minister, on a dou< 
ble account, ought to take this liberty, and be continually taken up 
in meditating upon the great things of divine revelation, for the 
right handling of which he is particularly to be responsible to God^f. 
But this I readily confess, that we ought to study and preach and 
live the truth so in love e to them that differ from us, as not need- 
lessly to disturb the peace of the church of God ; seeing the true 
safety of it ought to be dearer to ministers than any thing in this 
world. I have therefore laid this down as the great maxim of my 
future service in the church, that salus Ecdesise suprema ejus lex 
est. According to which rule, and in the way- 1 have just now men- 
tioned, I design through the divine assistance, to read, meditate, 
speak, and act ; which may God in mercy grant, for the sake of his 
dear son and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

aMat. 23. 9, lO.—ftlst Thess. 5. 21.— cActs 17. 11.— dlst Tim, 4. 
13, 14, 15, Ifi.— eEph. 4. 16. 
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